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As Dainty as the Fragrance of Flowers 


There is a subtle charm in daintiness, whether it be that 
of flowers or of foods—the dainty always appeals to our 
senses, and particularly to the sense of taste. 


You like dainty foods, whether you are a man, a woman, 
or a child, and of all the dainty, delicious, appetizing and 
satisfying foods there is nothing that can compare with 


Quaker Rice 


(Puffed> 


The marvelous, patented process that both puffs the rice 
kernel to many times its natural size atid cooks it to a dainty, 
nut-like crispness at the same time, makes of rice a new food, 
far more enjoyable than anything made of rice which you 
have ever tasted. 

All the purity, strength and goodness of the rice is 
retained, and to it there is added the charm of a most delicate 
flavor and an exquisite lightness that make you think you 
can never get enough. 

To the joy and delight of every child who loves sweets, full direc 
tions for | many wholesome confections, such as Quaker 


Rice Candy and Quaker Rice Brittle, will be found on each 
package. Made in your own home, you know they are pure. 


Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere at 10 cents the package. 


Made by the Manufacturers of Quaker Oats. 
Address Chicago, U.S. A. 


Copyright, 1906, by The American Cereal Co. 





BAKED 
WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 
A Word About the Tomato 


Tomatoes for Van Camp's are fresh 
from the garden. 


That's the way they must be for Van 
Camp’s Pork and Beans with Tomato 
Sauce — so much of the tomato’s flavor depends upon having it just at the 
point of ripeness before picking from the vines. 


The Van Camp Packing Houses are right in the midst of the Indiana tomato 
belt — the best tomatoes in the world are grown night at our very door. This 
is one reason why Van Camp’s Pork and 
Beans with Tomato Sauce have such a de- 
licious flavor. 


Van Camps know when the tomato is at its 
best. Just eat a tomato plucked green and 
then ripened in a basket — then eat one plucked 
from the vine when just ripe — not too soft — 
that is the spicy moment — you will see the 


difference. 

Van Camp’s Pork and Beans are as 
convenient to serve as they are supe- 
rior in quality. When the market 
man fails, or in any emergency, 
merely heat a can of Van Camp’s 
Pork and Beans in a kettle of hot 
water, then open, and you have 
a perfect meat substitute—a sub- 
stantial, delicious meal. 

Nothing like them — 

hot — cheery — 
wholesome — Saturday 
night, or any time. 
Get the savory 4 
Van Camp's. e 
The j 
Van Camp | 
Packing | 
Company 


Indianapolis 
_ Indiana 

































































““PUT DOWN THAT GUN,MY CHILD! 
THAT'S ONLY A BROOM, GRANNY 
NEVER MIND—YOU MUST NOT POINT ANYTHING " 


oy women take just this stand with a Soap 
Powder, and they’re wrong. That mistake is 
castly —not fatal; but remembering the dangerous 
old-fashioned Soap Powders and the many danger- 
ous or useless new ones, they say — away! — Il not 
touch a Soap Powder. That is ignorance personified. 
A good Soap Powder like PEARLINE is far ahead 
of any bar soap for perfect, easy, safe washing. 
PEARLINE spares the woman and saves the 
clothes, because it washes without rubbing — and rub- 
bing in the old-fashioned, bar-soap way is the woman 


a killing and the clothes wrecking part of washing. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired renew at once. using the blank inclosed 
in your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who 
has already renewed may receive this blank. That does 
not mean that the renewal has not been received. We 
begin to pack in mai! bags two weeks or more before mail- 
ing, and the renewal may have reached us after the copy 
containing the blank has been packed. In requesting 
change of address give us at least three weeks’ notice. 


eS If your subscription expires with this issue your re- 
newal must reach us before the tenth of August to 
avoid missing the next issue. We cannot begin sub- 
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scriptions with back numbers. Subscribers should use 
Postal, Bankers’ or Express money orders in remitting. 














Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 
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The Price of THE JOURNAL 


By subscription: One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents a 
year, postage free in the United States, Canada. Alaska, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postraid 
per year, 8 shillings 4 pence, payable by international 
money order ($2.00 in American money); Single 
copies, 10 pence each (20 cents in American money). 
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{For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.) 


New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston: Barristers Hall Burrato: 834 Ellicott Square 
Cuicaco: 508 Home Insurance Building 
Lonpon: Hastings House, 10, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C. 














What Some Folks Ask 


Are there nol times when a“ patent med- 
icine,’’ rightly taken, can save a person 
the visil of a physician ? 


Why does such a long time elapse between 
the closing date of a prize offer and the 
awarding and publishing of the prizes? 


Why do you have so many advertisements, 
and if we must have them can you not put 
them by themselves ? 


Who wrote ‘‘ Her Brother's Letters,’’ and 
who is ‘‘The Lady from Philadelphia’? ? 


Because each prize offer brings thou- 
sands of replies, and these letters or 
manuscripts can only be read between 
the regular work of the editors. Just 
try reading one hundred letters some 
time, and then you will better under- 
stand how long it requires to read from 
six to seven thousand. Our awards 
are always reached and announced at 
the earliest possible moment. 







Do you mind stating how many editors 
The Journal has on its force, and how the 
Jorce ranks with that of other magazines ? 
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There are thirty editors on THE 
JOURNAL'S regular payroll, perhaps the 
largest editorial force maintained by 
any single magazine —certainly by 
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The best answer to this is the state- 
ment of Dr. Charles H. Stowell, 
general manager of the J. C. Ayer 
Company, one of the largest ‘‘patent- 
medicine’’ concerns in this country, 
but which now publishes its formulas: 

‘It is not only unwise, but abso- 
lutely ridiculous,’’ said Doctor Stowell, 
**to advocate that a proprietary medi- 
cine can take the place of the family 
physician. The best medi- 
cine in the world can never take the 
place of the family doctor. He comes 
nearer to his patient, learns more about 
the case, and is in every way better 
qualified to know what medicine is 
best.’’ 


We have said this a score of times: 
that if we did not have advertisements 
such a magazine as we are making 
would cost the reader $4 or $5 a year, 
and the very persons who now com- 
plain of the advertisements would be 
the very persons who would refuse to 
pay such a price for the magazine. 
It is only because of THE JOURNAL’S 
advertising patronage, and the rates 
obtained because of the manner in 
which they are placed, that this mag- 
azine is possible. Remember that no 
magazine can thrive without adver- 
tisements. What the reader pays for 
this magazine does not begin to cover 
the actual cost. The more advertise- 
ments we give in THE JOURNAL the 


When THE JOURNAL does not dis- 
close the identity of a writer there is 
always an excellent reason for it. 
The reason generally is that the writer 
asks that the name be not disclosed, 
and that wish a magazine is bound, 
in honor, to respect. 


Why do vou not help women to know where 
they stand in the law, as regards property 
rights, the making of wills, etc. 

Because it cannot be done. We 
have time and again consulted the 
ablest lawyers in America on the 
feasibility of such articles. But the 
laws of the different States vary so 
greatly that the advice applicable to 
a woman living in New York would 
be not only inapplicable but also mis- 
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R Never? And yet we have published 
not fewer than thirty articles directly 
dealing with the South, or treating of 
Southern people, within the last few 
years. 


What is a safe rule about taking ‘‘ patent 
medicines’? 


PPE NEES 
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There are two rules: Don’t take 
them at all; or never take a ** patent 
medicine’’ except upon your physi- 
cian’s prescription. In the first in- 
stance you are absolutely safe; in 
the second you are reasonably safe. 


oo 


Why do you print a story on page 6, say, 
and then continue it on page 56? It ts 
Searfully bothersome, to say the least, 


Of course it is, bothersome to you 
and bothersome to us. But the public 
itself demands it in its desire for a 
large quantity of reading matter. 
When, as before, we gave an entire 
story, or one installment of a story, in 
the front part of the magazine, the 
public complained because there was 
not enough variety in the front pages. 
‘“We did not give enouglh,’’ said 
thousands. We could not indefinitely 
add pages, because the public will 
not pay what every copy of such a 
magazine as this actually costs. It 
forgets that the money we receive for 
a copy of THE JOURNAL does not begin 
to pay for its cost. Then if a maga- 
zine adds advertising to pay the cost, 
the cry is immediately raised of ‘‘ too 
much advertising’’! So there was 
nothing to do but to chop a story off 
when it reached the end of a page and 
carry the rest of it over to the back 
pages, which, of course, were there 
anyway and might as well be used for 
one kind of reading as another. This 
course gave more room in the front 
pages for a greater variety. But like 
it? Of course you don’t: neither do 
we. But the public is a magazine’s 
master, you know, and the magazine 
must do what the public says. 


Tunderstand you are going to discontinue 
the ‘‘ Will You Tell Me?’’ page. Why, 
please? 


We are not. We shall simply omit 
it for the summer, since interest in the 
matters of which this page treats is 
less keen in the summer than in other 
parts of the year. But it will be duly 
restored in a month or two—and 
strengthened. 


Can you not secure the services of an ex- 
pert dentist to conduct a department so 
that your readers could go to himand get 
his advice by mail? 


It would not be feasible. No indi- 
vidual dental advice worth the paper 
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doctor who attempts to prescribe by 
mail. All that can be said on dentistry 
will be said in an article soon to be 
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It is not. This Company has not 
paid asingle penny to Dr. R. V. Pierce’s 
concern or to any other ‘‘ patent-medi 
cine’’ concern in settlement of any suit. 


“The Country Contributor,” who 


writes ‘‘The Ideas of a Plain Country 
Woman,"’ really a country woman living 
in the country ? 


She is, or THE JOURNAL would not 
so designate her. She was born in the 
country, brought up on a farm, has al- 
ways lived in the country, and lives 
now in a country town. 


Were the letters from “ Kitlens,’’ which 
were answered in ‘‘ Her Brother’s Let- 
ters,’ 
actually written by a sister to a brother? 


’ imaginary, or were such letlers 


Many have asked this, and in proof 
of the fact that there is a ‘‘ Kittens’’ 
we have decided to print one of 
her letters to her brother, selecting that 
letter wherein she tells how ‘* Ned’’ 
proposed to her and in which she an- 
nounces to her brother her engagement. 
This letter will appear in the next 
(August) JOURNAL. 


Why do you continue the page ‘ That 
Reminds Me’’? It ts not helpful. 


Not helpful? Can you tell us, pray, 
of anything in this life that is more 
helpful than a laugh? If we all 
laughed more we would be a happier 
and healthier people. The most use- 
less people in the world are those who 
are always serious, who cannot extract 
some fun out of life. People who laugh 
work better, sleep better and live longer. 
Laughter is one of the greatest saving 
graces in human Jife. 


extra column of reading matter, 


Can we not have the fascinating “‘ Juliet’? 
again in some stories ? 


Mrs. Richmond is now busy on an 
entirely new kind of “ Juliet’’ story, 
in which this fascinating heroine and 
her husband will be the central figures, 
and very soon after the same author’s 
present stories of ‘‘ The Dixons”’ are 
finished the new ‘‘Juliet’’ serial will 
begin in THE JOURNAL. 


Can you not give usa‘‘Current Events” 
department ? 


We tried this a year or more ago in 
the department ‘* The World and His 
Wife,’’ and it was found impractica- 
ble, owing to the month or more 
which it takes to print carefully the 
million two hundred thousand copies 
of each number of this magazine. 
Hence, an event must be written of 
about six weeks before the reader sees 
it. During this interval, while the 
magazine is being printed and mailed, 
the event written of can change a 
dozen times, and the chief person con 
cerned in it can pass away and render 
the printed treatment useless. Current 
events are for newspapers which can 
treat every changing phase of a question 
over night. Even weeklies, when they 
reach large circulations requiring a 
week or more for printing, find difficulty 
in getting close enough to an event to 
treat it in afresh and adequate manner. 


Why do you not print more good poems ? 


One reason is because they do not 
seem to be written; or, if they are, they 
do not come to us. But they do not seem 
to come to the other magazines either 








$150 for the 


as to How We Can Have a Good Time and Celebrate 


A Fourth of July Without Fireworks 


HE JOURNAL Editors wish for some ideas on how the Fourth of July 

can be merrily celebrated without fireworks, against which there is now 

such a wide public reaction. The celebration may be public or private: 
in country or city: within a house or building or outside: by a town, bya 
combination of neighbors, or merely by an individual. Describe in detail 
any celebration of this sort in which you yourself have been a part or of 
which you have heard, and remember fireworks must not have a part in it. 
Use not more than 500 words; fewer, if possible. Do not roll manuscript; 
mail it flat or folded. Send photographs if possible. 


For the Best Idea we will pay ..... $75 
For the Second Best Idea we will pay 50 


Send on or before July 14 to 
THE FOURTH OF JULY EDITOR 


Best Ideas 








dangerous becausé they would be mis 
leading. 


Do you approve of the words ‘‘the Gov- 
ernor’’ and “the mater,” applied to 
‘father’? and ‘*mother”’ so constantly 
used in “‘ Her Brother's Letters” ? 


No. But, honestly, what real differ- 
ence does it make? Isn't this splitting 
hairs, picking out an inconsequential ? 
Why can’t we learn to see and remem- 
ber the best in a thing, and overlook 
and forget what does not just please 
our taste and fancy? If a thing be 
good in the main why not be thankful 
for that, and commend that, and not 
seek for a flaw and emphasize that? 
Let us be open-minded. One of the 
saddest sights is the too familiar one 
of seeing people going through an ex 
hibition of paintings and harping on 
one or two bad or indifferent pictures 
when there are a hundred good ones. 
Why not forget the one or two and re- 
member and delight in the hundred ? 
‘‘Her Brother's Letters’’ presented 
great, vital, throbbing truths of life, 
and presented them well, so well that 
thousands have preferred the series to 
anything that this magazine has ever 
published. Is it quite fair to forget 
the thousands of well-chosen words, 
and pick out two single words? 


Why do you not bring your magazine 
down to a convenient size —the standard 
magazine size, for example? 


Because when, a few years ago, we 
considered doing so, we asked our 
readers to settle the matter for us 
Thousands wrote us, and the majority 
favored the present size, preferring 
even the unwieldy shape so that the 
magazine might not lose its familiar 
look and individuality, and because of 
the advantage that important drawings, 
as those by Mr. Taylor for example, 
can be given in larger and more satis- 
factory size. 


How long does tt take to printa single 
edition of The Journal? 


About a month. This July number, 
for example, began to be printed and 
mailed to its farthest-removed sub 
scribers on June 1 


The Question-Box Awards 


At last we are able to announce the 
award of prizes for the best letters sent in 
answer to the three questions asked a 
while ago in Mr. Bok’s Question Box 
More than eight thousand letters were 
received, and in spite of our best efforts 
it was impossible to complete the reading 
of them in time to announce these awards 
any earlier: 


First Prize, $25, A. F. RANDALL, M.D., 


on which it is written, except the For the Third Best Idea we will pay . 25 Michigan 
advice to consult a dentist personally, , SECOND Prize, $15, MRS. W. J. Linwoop 
can be given by mail. Such a course No manuscripts will be returned. Prizes will be awarded to the best : : New Mext 

a would simply place any dentist on the three, and any additional desirable manuscripts will be bought at generous THIRD Prize, $10, Meant Hi. ( go eee 
saine plane as the ‘** patent-medicine”’ rates. The rest will be destroyed. 


Fourth to eighth prizes, $5 cach, to Mrs 
Estelle A. Upshur, Virginia; Mrs. J. W. 


tn THE LApDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA Nichols, Texas; Mrs. Grace D. Harris, 
AS printed in THE JOURNAL, which is now North Dakota: Elizabeth M. Turnbull, 
~~ ; ‘, 7 : de , 

XK being prepared by one of the most Ottawa, Canada; Gertrude A. Walton, 
KK authoritative dentists in this country. 


Toronto, Canada 
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Mr. Howells’s Blushes 


ILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 

was telling a company of 
friends the other day that while 
in Paris he wanted to buy a 
French library of books for his 
daughter. 

** At first blush,’’ he said, ‘I 
thought it would be ‘easy.’’ 
Then he hesitated. 

** And didn’t you find it so?’’ asked one of 
the company. 

** No-o,’”’ said Mr. Howells; ‘* I found it more 
and more difficult with each successive blush.’’ 





The Skull that Booth Used in “Hamlet” 


DWIN BOOTH told some friends just before 
his death the story of the skull which he used 
when he played ‘* Hamlet.” 

** Years ago,’’ he said, ‘‘a man was sentenced 
to be hanged for some petty offense. My father 
felt that the man was unjustly punished, and he 
tried in vain to get him pardoned. Finally he 
sent the condemned man a new suit of clothes, 
so that at least he could look like a gentleman 
to the last. The prisoner made a will, and re- 
quested that his skull should be sent to my father 
and used by him when he played ‘ Hamlet.’ It 
descended to me and I have always used it.’’ 


Richard Mansfield’s Daily Prayer 


ICHARD MANSFIELD, the actor, has not 

much hair, and this fact was recently com- 
mented on to the actor by a lady whose friendship 
permitted personal allusions. 

‘* Why, Mr. Mansfield,’’ said the lady, ** you 
are losing your hair all thetime. You'll be bald 
if this keeps on,’’ ‘ 

** Keeps on, madam ?’’ queried the actor, put- 
ting his hand on what remained of his hair. ‘‘ My 
daily prayer is that this will keep on.’”’ 


The Only Books He Could Read 


Are DOUGLAS WIGGIN, the author of 
** Rebecca,’’ was giving a reading from her 
works at Chautauqua. After the reading was 
over an old man approached the author. He 
wore no collar, his trousers were very short, and 
every indication told of the ‘‘ ’way-back farmer.’’ 

**T cum forty miles,’’ he said to Mrs, Wiggin, 
**to hear ye read.’’ 

At which the author beamed her joy, when he 
continued: 

‘Yes, mum. I ain’t a readin’ man at all. 
Fact is, I can’t read anything that is what ye 
call real good, or ’mounts to much. I’m what 
ye wud call an ignorant man, for yur books is 
*bout the only books I kin read.’’ 


Joe Jefferson Found Out 


HE late Joseph Jefferson once received a cable 

dispatch from his son, Thomas, who was in 
London, asking his father to remit to him one 
hundred pounds. 

The father was doubtiul, and so he wired 
back: *‘ What do you want it for?”’ 

Back came the answer: ‘* For Tom.”’ 

This so tickled the old man that the money 
was forthcoming. 


Mr. Bennett’s Price for the “Herald” 


WEALTHY New York syndicate not long 
ago determined that it would be very much 
to the furtherance of some large plans in hand if 
they could purchase the New York ‘* Herald.’’ 
So they dispatched a cable to Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett: 
** Please wire best price for which you will sell 
New York ‘ Herald.’ ”’ 
That evening the answer came: 
** Daily, three cents; Sunday, five cents. 
‘*JAMES GORDON BENNETT.”’ 


Abraham Lincoln and the Orange 


**T WAS eight years old when my father took me 

with him to Washington,’’ says a man now 
prominent in national life. ‘‘ It was during the 
darkest hours of the Rebellion. We were walking 
on the street when a tall, thin man with very long 
legs and loose clothes, and a frowning, wrinkled 
face, came striding toward us. His eyes were fixed 
on the pavement. His lips were moving, and I 
remember thinking how cross he looked, and 
what long strides he took, making his coat-tails 
flop about his legs; but I was more interested 
in watching a ragged little urchin between us, 
standing barefooted on the curb, his dirty 
hands clutched behind him, his lips twisting 
and his big eyes fixed on a pile of oranges in a 
vender’s cart. The vender’s back was turned 
while he made change for a customer. The tall 
man passed the boy at the same time we did. 
He stopped suddenly, plunged a hand into his 
pocket, bought a big orange, gave it to the boy 
and went on. 

** The boy was grinning and had already set his 
teeth in the orange, much to my envy, when my 
father asked him if he knew who gave it to him. 
He shook his head, his teeth going deeper into 
the orange. 

‘** That was President Lincoln, lad,’ my father 
said. ‘ Hurry and thank him.’ 

* The boy ran, caught the flopping coat, and as 
the stern face turned sharply, he called,‘ Thank 
you, Mr. President Lincoln !’ 

** Suddenly the face was transformed as I have 
never seen a face since then. A beautiful smile 
covered it, making it what has ever since seemed 
to me one of the handsomest faces I eversaw. A 
voice which thrills me yet said: 

*** You’re welcome, boy. You wanted to steal 
it while the fellow wasn’t looking, didn’t you? 
But you wouldn’t because it wasn’t honest. 
That’s the right way. I wish some men I know 
were like you.’ ”’ 


Russell Sage’s “ Sure” Lawsuit 


USSELL SAGE, the millionaire, hates law- 
suits and always tries to avoid one if possible. 
One day he went to his lawyer and laid the de- 
tails of a case before him. When Mr. Sage was 
through the lawyer said he would be delighted to 
take the case: Mr. Sage had a sure case — one, 
the lawyer said, he couldn’t possibly lose. 
**I can’t lose ?’’ asked Mr. Sage. 
** You can’t lose,’’ positively replied the lawyer. 
**] gues’ I won’t bring suit, then,” said Mr. 
Sage. 
** But why not?’’ asked the lawyer in amazement. 
** Because,’’ replied Mr. Sage as he took up his 
hat, ‘* it wasn’t my side of the case, but my oppo- 
neut’s side, that 1 laid before you.’’ 


Mr. Evarts had Gone Far Enough 


NE day when William M. Evarts, Secretary 
of State under President Hayes, was a college 
student he was called on to read Virgil in class. 
He started out bravely : ‘* Three times I strove 
to cast my arms around her neck, and — and —-—’”’ 
adding lamely, ‘* That’s as far as I got, Professor."’ 
‘* Well, Mr. Evarts,’’ said the Professor, ‘‘ I 
think that was quite far enough.’’ 


Longfellow’s Hit at a Dinner 


HE father of Nicholas Longworth, the young 

Congressman who recently married Alice 
Roosevelt, gave a dinner, many years ago, to the 
poet Longfellow. When the poet was called upon 
for a speech he remarked: 

** My friends, attention has been called to the 
similarity between the name of our distinguished 
host and my own. But I would like toemphasize 
this distinction: that ‘ worth makes the man, and 
want of it the fellow.’ ’’ 

And with this clever sally Longfellow made the 
hit of the dinner. 


The Homeless Ambassador 


HORTLY after Joseph H. Choate’s arrival in 
London as American Ambassador he was tak- 

ing a walk around the best resi- 
dential streets of London, after 
midnight, looking up at the 
different houses, when he was 
accosted by a policeman. 

‘**Look ’ere, sir,’’ said the 
* bobby,” “ I’ve noticed you as 
roaming around ’ere at nights. 
Don’t you think you’d better go 
ome ?’’ 

** Go home?” echoed Mr. Choate. 
good friend, I have no home. 
Ambassador.’’ 


* Why, my 
I’m the American 


When William H. Crane Played “Hamlet” 


ILLIAM H. CRANE, the actor, was recently 
asked how it was that with all actors having 
an ambition to essay Shakespeare, he never tried. 
‘But I did once,’’? replied the comedian. 
‘* Years ago, in the West, I played ‘ Hamlet.’ ”’ 
** Did you indeed ?’’ said an admirer and friend. 
‘* Didn’t you have a great success? Didn’t the 
audience call you before the curtain ?’’ 
** Call me,’’ replied Crane. ‘* Why, man, they 
dared me!’’ 


When the Czar Proposed 


HE Czar of Russia had met the lady whom 

he wished to make his wife, and he had ob- 
tained her father’s consent to the match, but it 
still remained for him to make his proposal to 
the yirl herself. 

The sacred words had to be uttered in the old 
formula which Russian court etiquette prescribes 
for such occasions. 

Seating himself beside the girl, he took her hand 
in his. 

‘The Emperor, my father,’’ he said, ‘* has 
commanded me to make you the offer of my hand 
and heart.’’ 

‘*My grandmother, the Queen,’’ she replied, 
her eyes twinkling with mischief, ‘* has com- 
manded me to accept the offer of your hand.’’ 

Then she broke into a merry laugh. 

** Your heart,’’ she added, ‘‘ i take of my own 
accord.” 


Mrs. Campbell Bestows an Honor 


HE young son of a prominent New York family 

had just read to Mrs. Patrick Campbell, the 
actress, a one-act play he had written for her. 
Mrs. Campbell was enthusiastic, 
but could not persuade the young 
author to accept any remunera- 
tion. Wher she insisted he as 
firmly refused. Was not the 
play written for her, and was not 
her gratitude sufficient payment 
for any lover of art? 

Mrs. Campbell wrung her 
hands. ‘ But,’’ she insisted, 
** you must let me make you some return. No, 
no, no! Don’t say a word. I must give you 
something! What can it be? Ah, I have it!” 
she finally exclaimed. 

In answer to her ring her maid brought in the 
famous little dog. 

‘* Now,’’ said Mrs. Campbell rapturously to the 
young leader of society, ** you may iss my dog.’’ 








The Old Lady Told Him 


HEN Bishop Berry, of the Methodist Epis- 

copal Church, was a young preacher, he once 
gave a lecture inarural community. Wishing to 
be witty, he announced to his audience that he 
was a berry, and called upon them to state what 
kind of berry. Nearly every berry known in the 
vicinity was guessed, and the speaker refused to 
share the qualities of any of those named. At 
last an old lady, who was not sympathetic with the 
seeming levity of the lecturer, arose, and exclaimed 
in a squeaky voice: ‘‘ 1 know what kind of berry 
you are. You are a gooseberry, and a very green 
one at that. Go on with the lecture.’’ 

And the lecturer did — quickly. 


The President’s Tribute to His Wife 


FRIEND not long ago was lunching with the 

President and Mrs. Roosevelt when Mr. 
Roosevelt began one of his usual enthusiastic de- 
scriptions of his life on the Western plains. 

When the President finished the friend asked: 
* Honestly, Mr. President, don’t you wish you 
had been born and reared on a ranch ?”’ 

The President had an affirmative answer on 
the tip of his tongue when his glance swept down 
the table and settled on Mrs. Roosevelt. 

** No,” said the President decisively. 

**Why?’’ asked his friend. 

** Well, because ”? began the Presicent. 

**] know why,’’ said a young girl at the table. 

** Now, why ?’’ laughingly asked the President. 

** Because you would not then have met Mrs. 
Roosevelt,’’ said the girl. 

‘* That is just what I was going to say,’’ said 
the President. Mrs. Roosevelt blushed and 
laughed, and the Jook that went from the Presi- 
dent across the table showed that it was a tribute 
straight from the heart. 





A Day’s Difference 


HEN President Hadley succeeded Timothy 

Dwight as president of Yale University the 
exercises attendant upon the transfer of authority 
were marred by a heavy fall of rain. 

It came down suddenly just as President Dwight 
and Professor Hadley at the head of the proces- 
sion were crossing the campus. Professor Hadley 
was about to open an umbrella when the older 
man took it from him, saying as he unfolded it: 

** Let me carry it, Professor. Your reign will 
begin tomorrow.’’ 


One of Those Useless Questions 


OHN KENDRICK BANGS was moving his 

goods and chattels from his home at Yonkers, 
New York. It was a rainy day, and before the 
house stood three large moving-vans and the 
lawn was covered with furniture of all sorts. Mr. 
Bangs stood in the downpour expediting the 
movers when a lady, a neighbor with whom he 
was acquainted, passed, and smilingly asked: 

** Oh, are you moving, Mr. Bangs ?’’ 

** No, indeed, Mrs. ——,’’ replied the humorist. 
“You see, it is such a beautiful day that I 
thought I would get all the furniture out of my 
house and take it out for a ride.’’ 


Mark Twain and the Office-Boy 


MAS TWAIN does rot cherish a fondness for 
the average office-boy. He has an idea that 
the genus is insufferable, and invariably when the 
humorist sallies forth into some business office 
there is immediate armed hostility between him 
and the boy. 

One day Mark went to see a friend at his office, 
and the office-boy on guard in icy tones said: 

** Whom do you wish to see ?’’ 

Mark mentioned his friend’s name. 

** What do you want to see him about?” came 
next from the boy. 

Mark Twain immediately froze up, and then 
with a genial smile he said: 

** Tell him, please, I want to ask his hand in 
holy matrimony.”’ 


Didn’t Admire Mrs. Cleveland 


VOLUBLE young girl was one day going 

from New York to New London when she 
found herself seated next toa pleasant-faced young 
woman who spoke to the girl, and after a while 
the talk drifted to general topics. 

** Do you know,” said the girl, ‘‘ speaking of 
lovely women, I was reading about Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland today. She is my ideal of a lovely 
woman,’’ and the girl launched forth into a tor- 
rent of extravagant praise of the once mistress of 
the White House. Suddenly the girl perceived 
that her companion was rather unresponsive. 

‘* Perhaps you don’t agree with me about Mrs. 
Cleveland. Do you know her?’’ asked the girl. 

** Yes, I know her,’’ said the woman. 

** Don’t you admire her, then, tremendously ?”’ 
replied the girl. 

** Well, no, not especially,’’ replied the lady. 

The girl changed the subject. 

At Greenwich the lady rose to leave the train, 
and as she was leaving she said to the girl: ‘‘ [ 
get out here. I’m visiting some friends. I hope 
some time we may meet again. Here is my card.’’ 

The girl immediately gave her card in exchange, 
and when the train had started again she looked 
at the card to find printed thereon: 

** Mrs. Grover Cleveland.” 





EVERYBODY IS WELCOME TO CONTRIBUTE PERSONAL STORIES TO THIS PAGE 


Which will appear as often as enough good material can be secured. 
anecdotes, but their newness cannot always be vouched for. 
eggs a grocer once labeled: ‘* Eggs,’’ ‘Good Eggs,” and “ Fresh Eggs.” 


here. 


It is hoped to publish here new stories and 
They are very much like the different kinds of 
All these three kinds of stories are 


The editor will be glad to receive from any reader any good story or anecdote about a famous person 
living (preferably) or dead which he or she may have heard. 


From all such stories or anecdotes sent in a 


selection of the best will be made and published. All such contributions must, however, be gratuitous and no 
compensation be expected as none will be allowed. The idea is simply to pass along a good story that has amused 
you and can amuse others. No manuscript can be returned. Those not used will be destroyed. Under these 


conditions please address 


The “* Personal ’”’ Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Emperor William and the American Girl 


HE Emperor of Germany’s intimate familiarity 

with American affairs is often a matter of sur- 
prise to Americans who meet him. Miss Frances 
Griscom, daughter of Clement A. Griscom, the 
American railroad and Standard 
Oil magnate, was one of the Ger- 
man Emperor’s guests at dinner 
on board the royal yacht ** Hohen- 
zollern’’ when the Emperor ap- 
proached her and said: 

**Miss Griscom, I am very 
sorry that you were not present at 
our yacht races the other day to 
see my yacht win.’’ 

‘* T should have been glad, your Majesty, to be 
present,’’ replied Miss Griscom; ‘‘ but the water 
was a little too rough for me.’’ 

** Ah,” replied the Emperor, ‘‘ not a good 
sailor, then. Well, Miss Griscom, the next time 
my yacht races and the water is rough I shall insist 
upon your presence, and we will pour oil on the 
water. And, believe me,’’ ended the Emperor 
with a smile, ‘‘ the oil will be effective, for I shall 
see to it that it is Standard Oil!”’ 





One at a Time 


FAMOUS operatic conductor went to hear 
Rosenthal when that player first came to 
America. When the conductor left the hall he 
met a friend, who asked how he liked the pianist. 
He answered: 
** Hein! You would think there were six men 
at the piano! ButI prefer to hear one at a time.” 


A Kingly Act 


HE late King Christian, of Denmark, not long 

after our Civil War gave a dinner to the 
officers of a small fleet of American war vessels on 
a friendly visit to Copenhagen. 

‘From my seat at dinner,” relates Admiral 
Murray, who was in command of the fleet, ‘I 
looked out on the pleasant lawn where the band 
was stationed. After the principal business of the 
dinner was over, at the invitation of King Chris- 
tian the glasses were filled, and, all the table 
being at attention, his Majesty arose and, with 
due formality, proposed ‘ The President of the 
United States.’ 

‘* Glasses were raised, but the King paused, 
glared over his shoulder, and abruptly left the 
dining-hall. 

‘The guests, upon invitation of an aide, re- 
seated themselves. 

‘In a few minutes I saw the bandmaster come 
hurriedly into sight, followed by the King, who 
pushed him across my field of view. Shortly 
after that the King returned to the dining-hall, 
took his place at the head of the table, and, the 
guests having risen, again proposed ‘ The Presi- 
dent of the United States.’ As he raised his 
glass the band struck up ‘ The Star-Spangled 
Banner.’ With a satisfied smile his Majesty 
emptied his glass.’’ 


Mr. Carnegie Poor in One Respect 


HE Authors’ Club, of New 

York, was arranging a list of 
invitations for a dinner to be 
given by the club when the name 
of Andrew Carnegie was reached. 

Some of the committee ob- 
jected to inviting Mr. Carnegie 
on the score that the line ought to 
be drawn at multi-millionaires. 

‘But he is an author,’’ said one of the com- 
mittee. 

Finally another one ot the committee said: 

“Well, no matter how rich he is, he is a 
mighty poor author.” 

Mr. Carnegie was invited. 





Why Rossini Wept 


HEN Meyerbeer died his son composed a 

tuneral march which ‘* remembered his dead 
father.’? Full of emotion, the young man took 
it to Rossini. 

‘* Play it, Maestro,’’ he pleaded; ‘‘ play it. I 
wrote it in expression of my grief and mourning 
for my dead father.’’ 

Rossini took it up, placed it on his piano and 
played it. Tears rolled down his cheeks. Utter 
sadness dwelt upon his countenance. 

** You weep,” cried young Meyerbeer, beside 
himself with joy at the effect upon the great master. 
** Yes, I weep,’’ rejoined Rossini amid tears. 

** And why ?”’ 

‘* Because,” replied Rossini, ‘‘I am wishing 
that you were dead and it was your father who 
had written the funeral march.’’ 


Sarah Bernhardt’s Quick Wit 


ARAH BERNHARDT, in company with other 
actors, was one evening seated before the fire 

in the greenroom of her theatre in Paris. It was 
the opening night of a new play, and the com- 
pany felt nervous. Marshal Canrobert, a I‘rench 
General who had shown great courage and bril- 
liancy in the Algerian campaign and in the 
Crimean War, entered, and was at once struck by 
their silence and depression. 

‘* You are not very gay,’’ he said. ‘*‘ What is 
oS fag 

‘* Ah, Monsieur,’’ replied the actress, ‘‘ we are 
on the eve of a great battle.” 

**Good!’’ answered the Marshal. 
words, a great victory.”’ 

*“Who can say?” replied the actress. 
that we know is: we are afraid.’’ 

‘*Afraid!’’ echoed the Marshal, mystified. 

** Ah, to be sure, I beg your pardon, I quite 
forgot,’’ replied Madame Bernhardt, and touching 
a bell which at once summoned an usher, she said 
to him: 

** Picard, please bring a dictionary for Mon- 
sieur.”’ 


**In other 


** All 
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The Safest Place 


ROCER: ‘ Here’s the treacle, little girl. 
Where’s the penny ?’’ 
LITTLE GIRL: “* It’s at the bottom of the can, 
on. 


Advertising Both Houses 


T IS a peculiar belief among the youngsters of 

many families that the new baby sister or 
brother is the gracious gift of the family physician, 
and this belief is generally based upon the solemn 
assurance of papa and mamma, who tell some 
fairy story in order to tide over those events that 
occur occasionally in the best-regulated families. 
Now and then a boy takes the law into his own 
hands. The young son of a well-known tailor 
and the young son of a well-known doctor were 
very chummy, and the former accompanied the 
latter one afternoon on an advertising expedition. 
The advertising was done by means of paintbrush 
lettering, being quickly traced over any smooth 
piece of wood or stone encountered on the way. 
Well, in the evening the doctor’s hopeful returned, 
and he was asked what he had been doing during 
the day. x 

** Advertising,’’ quoth the boy. 

** Advertising whom ?’’ inquired the father. 

** You and Mr. Brown (the tailor).” 

ee Me ? ” 

ai Yes.”’ 

‘* How did you advertise me?’’ 

** Oh, we fixed up a sign that said, ‘ Buy your 
trousers from Brown and your babies from Doctor 
Jones,’”’ said the boy calmly. 


Not a Fair Deal 


WO boys who managed to be rather unruly in 

school so exasperated their teacher that she 
requested them to remain after hours and write 
their names one thousand times. They plunged 
into the task. Some fifteen minutes later one of 
them grew uneasy and began watching his com- 
panion in disgrace. Suddenly the first one burst 
out with despair between his sobs, and said to 
the teacher: 

*?Tain’t fair, mum! His name’s Bush and 
mine’s Schluttermeyer.’’ 


Who? 


e LEASE, pa,’’ pleaded Bobby, ‘‘ just one 
more.’’ 
** All right,’’ said pa, closing his book. 
** Well, say, pa,’’ began Bobby, ‘‘ who is going 
to bury the last man that dies 7”? 


Where Ignorance was Bliss 


HE other evening a man of the burglar type 
stepped up to an old gentleman and, handing 
him a piece of paper, said: 

‘* Sir, would you be good enough to read me 
the writing on this piece of paper ?’”’ 

The individual addressed consented and, moving 
toward the rays of a convenient gas lamp, read the 
following words: 

“Tf you utter a cry or speak a single word I 
shall shoot you. Give me your watch and chain 
and your purse at once and then pass on.”’ 

Completely taken off his guard, the gentleman 
handed over the articles asked for and walked off. 
A few steps brought him to a policeman, and, 
relating his story, the pair proceeded in pursuit of 
the stranger, who was not yet out of sight. 

Next morning, before the magistrate, the va- 
grant was called upon for an explanation. 

** Your Honor,’’ he said, ** Iam not an educated 
man, and therefore can neither read nor write. 
Last evening I picked up a piece of paper, and, it 
striking me that it might be of some importance, 
I took it to the first person I met and asked him to 
decipher it. The gentleman read it quietly to 
himself and then, without saying a word, handed 
me his watch, chain and purse and walked off 
without giving me time to recover from my sur- 
prise or to ask him what he meant.’’ 


Getting at the Facts 


HE census-taker rapped at the door of the 

little farmhouse and opened his long book. 
A plump girl of about eighteen came to the door 
and blinked at him stupidly. 

‘* How many people live here ?’’ he began. 

** Nobody lives here. We are only staying 
through the hop season.’’ 

** How many of you are there here?” 

‘I’m here. Father’s in the woodshed, and 
Bill is " 

** See here, my girl, I want to know how many 
inmates there are in this house. How many 
people slept here last night ?”’ 

** Nobody slept here, sir. I had the toothache 
dreadful, and my little brother had the stomach- 
ache, and the new hand that’s helping us got 
sunburned so on his back that he has blisters the 
size of eggs; and we all took on so that nobody 
slept a wink all night long.’’ 





The Rich Man’s Little Game 


a | HAD a dream the other niglit,’”? said the 
joker at a luncheon-table recently. ‘I 
dreamed I was in business with a rich man, sell- 
ing potted flowers. But business was bad, and 
we decided to discontinue business. I wanted the 
pots and the flowers, and took them.”’ 

** What did the rich man want?” asked one of 
the guests innocently. 

“* He wanted the earth,’’ replied the wit. 


She had Found Him Out 


HE bridegroom of a year went down to his office 

one day grinning all over his face. All 
morning long he hummed and whistled till his 
partner asked him what he’d had. 

** My wife told me this morning that I am a 
model husband,’’ he answered proudly. 

** 1 don’t call that much of a compliment.’’ 

** I'd like to know why not?”’ 

** Well, you just look that word ‘ model’ up in 
the dictionary,’’ was the advice. 

He did, and this is what he read: ‘* Model —a 
small pattern; a miniature of something on a 
larger scale.’’ 


His Attractive Surroundings 


NE of the many friends of a noted humorist, 
upon entering their club-house one evening, 
saw the usual group of admirers gathered about 
him to enjoy his witticisms. Passing over that 
way, the friend remarked: ‘‘ Hello, old chap ; 
surrounded by your coterie, as usual ?’’ 
** Yes,”’ replied the humorist with atwinklein his 
eye, ‘‘ likewise by my panterie and my vesterie.’’ 


A Popular Game 


HWERE hov yez been this avenin’?’’ asked 
O’Tunder of O’ Toole. 

** Sure, I’ve been playin’ Bridget whist.’’ 

** Bridget whist? An’ how do yez play thot ?”’ 

‘*I sit in the kitchen wid Bridget an’ ate pie 
an’ cake an’ chicken, an’ whin Bridget hears th’ 
missus comin’ she says ‘ Whist!’ an’ I hide in 
th’ pantry.’’ 


Take Your Choice 


TRAVELER who stopped for a few days in 

a village in Maine put up at its one hotel. 
At dinner he was waited on by the landlord’s 
daughter. After he had finished the early course 
she asked him if he didn’t want some pie. To 
his inquiries as to what varieties she had she 
replied: ‘* Wall, we got three kinds o’ pie — open- 
faced, cross-barred and kivered, all apple.’’ 


A Doubtful Compliment 


CLERGY MAN was about to leave his church 

one evening when he encountered an old lady 
examining the carving on the font. Finding her 
desirous of seeing the beauties of the church he 
volunteered to show her over, and the flustered 
old lady, much gratified at this unexpected offer 
of a personally-conducted tour, shyly accepted it. 
By-and-by they came to a handsome tablet on the 
right of the pulpit. ‘* This,’’ explained the good 
man, ‘‘ isa memorial tablet erected to the memory 
of the late vicar.’ 

“There now! Ain’t it beautiful!’ exclaimed 
the admiring old lady, still fustered and anxious to 
please. ‘‘And I’m sure, sir, I’ ope it won’t be long 
afore we see one erected to you on t’other side.’’ 


His Turn Next 


PHYSICIAN, upon opening the door of his 
consultation-room, said: ‘* Next patient, 
please. Who has been waiting the longest ?’’ 
A tailor who had called to present his bill rose 
and said: ‘‘I have, Doctor; I delivered your 
clothes to you three years ago.’’ 








She Froze Him with a Glance 
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What Women 


Say They Do 





She Took the Car Home 








The Early Bird 


HE card ‘‘ Boy Wanted” had been swinging 

from the window of a publishing house only a 
few minutes when a red-headed little tad climbed 
to the publisher's office with the sign under his 
arm. 

‘* Say, mister,’’ he demanded of the publisher, 
“did youse hang out this here ‘ Boy Wanted’ 
sign??? 

‘*T did,” replied the publisher sternly. ‘* Why 
did you tear it down?” 

Back of his freckles the youngster was gazing 
in wonder at the man’s stupidity. 

**Hully gee!’’ he blurted. ‘*‘ Why, I’m the 
boy!”’ 

And he was. 


A Large Corporation 


N OLD lady, traveling for the first time in a 

large city, saw a glaring sign on the front of 

a high building which read, ‘‘ The Smith Manu- 
facturing Company.”’ 

As she repeated it aloud slowly she remarked to 
her nephew: ‘‘ Lawsy mercy! Well, I’ve hearn 
tell of Smiths all my life, but Inever knew before 
where they made ’em.”’ 


Something for Nothing 


WORTHY farmer, having come to the city 

on an excursion, was walking down the street 
filling his pipe with tobacco. He had just re- 
placed his pouch in his pocket when a boy ran up 
to him and said, ‘* Matches, sir?’? The farmer 
took a match, lit his pipe, gave the box back to 
the boy, and passed on, remarking, *‘ What a 
wonderful place New York is!”’ 


The Final Disappointment 


MAN who was something of a gourmet ordered 

a dinner for himself and his party which, 
from the menu, should have been very palatable, 
but apparently it was not so. Course succeeded 
course, and toward the end of the meal the host 
could restrain himself no longer. He called up 
the waiter and expostulated. “ I ordered a good 
dinner, and we have waited patiently for some 
satisfactory dish. The soup was a failure, the 
fish was a disappointment, the entrée uneatable, 
and I am sorry to tell you that during the whole 
dinner there has been nothing worth looking at.’’ 
The waiter looked troubled for an instant, and 
then, brightening up, said, ‘If you waita moment, 
sir, I will bring you the bill.’’ 
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Her Identity was Made Known 


“Carers, Mrs. Miggs! An acci- 
dent?” inquired the doctor sympathetically. 
‘*Dearme! I’m verysorry. Howdid it happen?” 

** Well, you see, sir, I was going ’ome the other 
night, an’ it was very dark on our stair, an’ I 
thought I’d reached me own door, but when I 
knocked it wasn’t, an’ the man what opened the 
door thought I was ’is wife.’’ 


His Maiden Speech 


A A WEDDING feast recently the bridegroom 
was called upon to respond to the given toast, 
in spite of the fact that he had previously pleaded 
to be excused. Blushing to the roots of his hair 
he rose to his feet. He intended to imply that he 
was unprepared for speech-making, but, unfortu- 
nately, placed his hand upon the bride’s shoulder 
and looked down at her as he stammered out his 
opening (and concluding) words: 

** This —er— thing has been thrust upon me.’”’ 


His Prize 

WIDOWER, while away from home on a 
business trip, says ‘* Harper’s Weekly,’’ met 
and married a lady who, though famed for her 
goodness of heart, would be spoken of even by her 
friends as ** plain.’”’ The man believed she would 
be a kind mother to his two children, however, 
and, as she was also possessed of a fair amount of 
this world’s goods, was not inclined to expect the 
beauty of the peach ina potato. After his mar- 
riage he telegraphed to the eldest of the children, 

a girl of fifteen: 

** Have won a prize. Am married. Will be 
home tomorrow.”’ 

When the bride and groom arrived the children 
were watching at the door, and at sight of their 
future mother gave a little gasp. The second 
child, a boy, nudged his sister and whispered: 

** Say, Nell, that must have been the consola- 
tion prize that pa got!” 


Home Pleasures Abroad 


YOUNG lady who had returned from a tour 
through Italy with her father remarked that 
her father had liked all the Italian cities, but espe- 
cially he liked Venice 
**Ah, Venice, to be sure,’’ said the friend to 
whom she was relating some of the adventures of 
their trip. ‘* I can readily understand that your 
father would prefer Venice, with its gondolas, and 
St. Mark’s, and Michael Angelos * 
"Oh, no,’ said the young lady, “ it wasn’t 
that. But he could sit in the hotel, you know, 
and fish out of the window.” 





Consolation for the Widow 


CLERK ina clothing store had an amusing 

habit of using, on all sorts of occasions, the 
expression, ‘f That helps some.”’ If a customer 
came in and found a suit of clothes of the right 
pattern, even though the price was too high for 
him to think of buying, the clerk would utter the 
consoling words, ** That helps some.’’ If the 
clothes were cheap enough, but were several sizes 
too large or too small, still he would remark, 
* That helps some.’ 

One day a lady came into the store and asked 
to be allowed to see an assortment of neckties, 
and while she was making her selection the clerk 
ventured some commonplace remark, which led 
the woman to explain that she was a widow with 
but little money and with several small children 
to support. 

** My husband,’’ she said at last, ‘* has gone to 
a better world.’’ 

** Well,” said the clerk, deeply moved, ‘* that 
helps some.”’ 


His Opinion of the Dinner 


HI guests at a large dinner-party did ample 

justice to the tempting viands as course after 
course was served. ‘They were loud in their 
praises of the Chinese cook of whom the hostess 
was justly proud. ‘They declared they never ate 
more delicious or appetizing delicacies. Finally 
the Chinaman brought in the last course, a huge 
cake heavy with frosting. He was a converted 
Chinaman, and, desiring to honor his religion, 
he had put a motto on the cake that satisfied his 
conscience. Itread: ** Prepare to meet thy God.” 


Building up Trade 


" ADAM,’’ began the pedler, as he opened 
his red satchel, ** can I sell you something 

this morning ?”’ 

‘* No,” snapped the elderly matron, raising her 
broom ominously, ‘and you'd better move on.”’ 

** Just as you say, madam; I was going to offer 
you the greatest wrinkle-remover on earth, but I 
see you don’t need it.’’ 

"An. 2 

** And also this wonderful remedy for restoring 
gray hair to its natural color, but you have no use 
for that either.”’ 


** Why, how kind of you to think so; I——”’ 
‘* And this little volume, entitled, ‘ How to 
Remain Beautiful Forever.’ But it would be su- 


perfluous to offer it to you. Good-day, madam.” 

‘*Come back here! Come back here this in- 
stant. I do not need them, as you say, but I will 
buy them and give them to some friend. I always 
encourage truthfulness.’’ 























There are times when even 
a boy should be “dressed up;” 
but, for everyday wear, fine 
clothes are out of place. 

An ideal summer costume 
for an active youngster is this: 
Outing shirt, overalls, under- 
shirt, cap, stockings, and a pair 
of stout shoes. 

Thus garbed, it makes little 
difference how dirty he gets, for 


PY RIGHT 1906 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 


it is always possible, by a gen- 
erous application of Ivory Soap 
and water,to restore his hands, 
face, and body to a state of 
cleanliness. 

There is nothing better than 
Ivory Soap for that purpose. It 
contains no “free” (uncombined) 
alkali; no harmful ingredient of 


any kind. It is pure soap, and 
nothing else. 


Ivory Soap ~ 99% Per Cent. Pure. 
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An Order of Old-Fashioned Women 


By Mrs. Thaddeus Horton 


OUR schoolgirls once occupied a room together at , : ° 

college. Several years later found them belles in a are} 

Southern city. To perpetuate the memory of their 
schooldays the four agreed to meet once a week regardless 
of other engagements. These meetings, held at the home 
of one and then another, were social reunions, at which 
the four entertained each other with exchanges of confi- 
dences and the light chatter of happy hearts. 

‘*T think we ought—we really owg//—to ask Blanche 
to meet with us,’’ ventured one of the four at a weekly 
meeting. 

‘* And there’s Adaline,’’ said another. 

‘* And Hattie,’’ said a third. 

It was agreed that each of the four should invite one 
other, a graduate of the same college and a tormer school- 
mate, to participate in these weekly meetings, thus doub- 
ling the number of this intimate society. 

For several years the eight met regularly in fine weather 
and in foul, growing together in tastes and sympathies ; 
but gradually their names and lives were changing. Soon 
the flight of time smiled upon eight young wives ; but still 
they met weekly, although the character of these meetings 
changed. From simple chats of the past and the future 
they took on the form of social functions, for each young 
wife, now the mistress of her own home, rivaled the others 
in the art of entertaining. The intimate society of eight 
now grown to ten—became a ‘‘ Luncheon Club’”’ whose 
weekly meetings were chronicled in the newspapers. 
Weekly the ten, arrayed in all their smartest toggery, met 
around some flower-bedecked board and feasted together. 
Each luncheon rivaled each other luncheon: each hostess 
endeavored to outshine her immediate predecessor. It 
was the old social story —- gayety, extravagance and ennui. 
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‘*“FHIS is the loveliest of all our luncheons !’’ said one 
of the young matrons on a certain memorable occasion. 

‘* Cornelia has a way of outshining us,’’ ventured 
another. 

‘* 1 can’t equal this,’”’ said a third, ‘‘ and it’s my time 
next.’’ Shesighed. ‘* I don’t believe I'll give a luncheon. 
I'll try something else !”’ 

The idle words touched a hidden chord. The sugges- 
tion was an opportunity. 

A clear voice sounded across the table. 

‘* Girls,’’ said the clear voice, ‘‘ suppose we don’t have 
any more luncheons. I’ve been thinking about it lately. 
None of us can equal this,’’ she laughed lightly ; ‘‘ but of 
course that isn’t the point. The point is, ’’ the voice hesi 
tated, ‘‘ we are growing apart instead of growing together 

we are getting formal !”’ 

‘* We are.”’ 

‘* We are.”’ 

‘* T hadn’t thought of it before ; but it’s true.’’ 

‘* We all go to luncheons,”’ continued the clear voice ; 
‘*let’s have our meetings something different. We are 
sincere friends. I miss our old informal meetings.”’ 

** So Go [,” 

* Ape 3.” 

‘* Let this occasion be a farewell to our luncheon club ; 
let us resume our old informal meetings.”’ 

Mrs. Robert Foreman ae og 
‘* | agree with you.”’ 
‘* Only I think we ought to do something.” 

The other nine agreed with the clear voice. It would be sweet to ‘‘ do some- 
thing.’”’ After luncheon the ten sat together in the drawing-room and discussed 
plans for the future. They were to meet informally and do something ; but what? 

‘* T suppose,”’ said one, ‘* we must form ourselves into a club —a charitable club.”’ 

‘* Then we must have a president,’”’ said another. \ 

‘* Who will be president ?’’ asked a third. \ 

‘* Not I,’’ said the other nine in quick succession. j 

‘* But somebody must be president,’’ insisted the second speaker. 





Mrs. W. D. Ellis, Jr. 
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Mrs. Morris Branden, the Treasurer Mrs. Robert Maddox Mrs. Preston Arkwright 
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‘* Then you must 
be president.”’ 

The chorus ap- 
proved, 

‘** |—] don’t know 
how to be president ! 
I can’t be a presi- 
dent!”’ the speaker 
blushed and stam- 
mered., 

‘* But you must 
if we’re to have a 
club.’’ 

‘* Then we won't 
have a club.”’ 

‘*]T hate clubs,’ 
said a voice. 

‘*So do I,”’ said 
another voice. + 

** But clubs are up- 
to-date.’’ 

‘* Then let’s be old- 
fashioned.’’ 


” 





Mrs. Julian Field 
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Yes, let's be old-fashioned —— 

‘* Like our mothers ——”’ 

‘* And sew for the poor —— 

‘* That would be lovely —— 

‘* I'd rather sew than do anything,’ said another voice. 

‘* I'd rather sew than go to a ball,”’ said a third. 

‘* Or a luncheon,” said a fourth voice. 

Everybody laughed. 

‘* All of which proves that we really ave old-fashioned 
women,’’ observed one of the ten. 

‘* If we are not to be a club we might be a sisterhood 
—an order.”’ 

‘* Then we’ll be an order, and sew for the poor.”’ 

** An order of what?”’ 

‘* An Order of Old-Fashioned Women.”’ 

The voice was the same clear voice that had spoken 
at luncheon. 

Everybody knows when the right thing has been said. 
It has a peculiar ring to it—a sweet sequence of sounds. 
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HE Order of Old-Fashioned Women lost no time in be- 

ginning work. A week from that morning the Order 
met again as usual, only at nine o’clock instead of one, 
wearing plain morning dresses instead of reception 
gowns. Once assembled they tied on their dainty work 
aprons. Every detail of procedure had been previously 
arranged. The Order had decided to begin work on 
children’s garments to be distributed gratuitously to the 
different church societies and charitable institutions of 
the city. For the purpose of procuring suitable ma- 
terials a monthly subscription was taken up among the 
ten, and all necessary articles and properties were ready 
and waiting the morning of their first meeting. Two 
cut out the garments; a second two basted; a third 
two did the machine work; two others finished ups 
while the two remaining made themselves generally 
useful. 

At one o’clock chocolate and sandwiches were served, 
which had been previously specified as the only refresh- 
ments which could be offered to the Order of Old- 
Fashioned Women at any of its weekly meetings—a 
custom that is still followed. 

To this day every member of the Order of Old- 
Fashioned Women speaks with emotion of the joy of 
that first morning’s work. The little invisible crust of 
formality that had been forming among them as women 
of the world melted like thin ice. The workroom bub- 
bled with joyful exclamations. One hundred dainty 
fingers few. The swift hours passed to the tune of gay 
laughter. Sewing has a mysterious way of loosening 
tongues. One of the Order told a joke on another—a 
joke of their schooldays. They hadn’t talked of their 
schooldays since they began having luncheons ; on the 
contrary, they had talked of husbands and babies and 
housekeeping. They told other stories. They began 
laughing. Unlike most things, laughter is not to be 
always found by those who seek. Itis not to be bought 
—not this laughter, like rain on a dry day. It is a gift 
from Heaven—it refreshes the heart. 

The weekly meetings of the Order of Old-Fashioned 
Women were events looked forward to by each of the 
ten with hitherto unequaled anticipations of pleasure. 
Their very uniqueness was their charm. A lack of 
variety is the source of all ennui. A luncheon is only a 
luncheon whether served in a hut or in a palace; but 
work is universal in its scope. It is the biggest and 
broadest thing in the world. 

Living their lives of pleasant ease and pretty luxury 
the ten young wives pot mothers of the Order were but 
types occupying their particular niche in the gallery 
of civilization. Sewing for the poor, 
the homeless, the unfortunate, each be- 
came involved in the political economy 
of a universe, by their loving efforts 
affording to others the possibilities of 
a vicarious atonement. 
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HE work accomplished by the ten 
women of the Order each week was 
something phenomenal. The small 
garments as finished were piled in 
baskets and at the end of each month 
distributed. Many were the charitable 
associations and church societies of the 
city that received helpful evidences of 
practical assistance from the Order of 
Old-Fashioned Women. This was the 
truest of all charity—the charity that 
works and is silent. From infants’ 
clothing the Order turned its attention 
to children’s garments, and clothing for 
the sick in hospitals, which was always 

plain, durable and neat. 
One morning, when at work as usual, 
the Order of Old-Fashioned Women 
was quite unconsciously nearing the 
beginning of its second epoch. ‘There 
jas a pause. A clear voice spoke. It 
may or may not have been the same 
clear voice that spoke before. When a 


” 
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voice has a message to give it is always clear. To the 
owner of the voice an inner voice, just as clear, had 
spoken, and had spoken again. 

‘* Girls, I’ve been thinking it would be nice to under- 
take some special work, something permanent.”’ 

The Old-Fashioned Woman at the machine turned 
around in her seat. ‘‘ I’ve been thinking that, too,’’ she 
said, 

** And 1.” 

ee 

In the heart-to-heart talk that followed it transpired 
that the idea had taken root silently in every keart of the 
Order. 

‘* We are going to work together always, 
the clear voice. 

‘* Always,’’ echoed the chorus. 

‘* It would be a satisfaction, at the end, to point to 
something we had done, some one big thing that had 
been a help and a profit to many.”’ 

‘* What shall it be?” 

One of the Order had not spoken as yet. To her 
knowledge one of the public institutions most needed 
in the city was a special Maternity Ward as a feature of 
the city hospital. What task could be more appropri- 
ate or more acceptable to an Order of Old-Fashioned 
Women—themselves young mothers? ‘The proposition 
appeared beautifully simple. The only thing needed 
was money. Of course they must earn it themselves ; 
and to earn money—money enough for a Mater- 
nity Ward—required business enterprise. The Old- 
Fashioned Women could sew, but had they business 
enterprise? That remained to be seen. 

In changing its purposes the Order of Old-Fashioned 
Women changed its habits. It gave up sewing for the 
poor. At its weekly meetings great plans were dis- 
cussed. Up to the present the Order had eschewed 
the road of glory, otherwise known as publicity; but 
now, as the builders of a Maternity Ward, the Order 
needed help and public patronage. It first announced 
itself and its purposes by holding in November, 
1897, at the Grand Opera House, what it called 
‘* ‘Terpsichore’s Carnival.’’ The curtain rose on the 
throne-room of Queen Terpsichore, and the first act 
presented a grand entrée of the Queen and Court pre- 
ceded by Papillon. The minuet was danced in Louis 
XIV costume. There were pyramid dances, moonlight 
dances, the dance of the Fire Worshipers and descrip- 
tive songs and tableaux. ‘Terpsichore’s Carnival was a 
brilliant success. ‘The proceeds were over two thousand 
dollars—a great result to have been achieved by ten 
young women, and at that — Old-Fashioned Women. 
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T ITS next meeting the Order found itself in posses- 
sion of a large bank account. ‘This necessitated the 
election of the only officer the Order has ever had—a 
treasurer, in the person of Mrs. Morris Branden. The 
meetings continued their informal character. The ten 
sat together and planned for the future. It would take 
ten thousand dollars to build a Maternity Ward, and this 
was not to be made in a day. They must wait and 
work. Big entertainments were all very well in their 
way, but they couldn’t always give big entertainments at 
the Opera House. ‘That would ‘* wear out’’ public inter- 
est. It was clear that while they could hold an extrava- 
ganza once every year or two with hopes of great success 
the time between must be filled with smaller entertain- 
ments. 

They planned a children’s party as the next move. It 
was called ‘‘ Mistress Mary’s Garden,’’ and was exten- 
sively advertised. As a children’s party it was beau- 
tifully unique. One of the Order had just taken 
possession of a new home and there the ‘‘ Garden” was 
held. ‘The floors were covered with crash, over which 
flower-beds were laid out in fancy shapes bordered with 
cockle shells. 

‘* Mistress Mary, Mistress Mary, how does your gar- 
den grow?” called some one in the entrance as the 
children entered. To which came the reply from the 
long drawing-room — the ‘‘Garden”’ : 


continued 


“Silver bells and cockle shells 
And pretty maids all in a row.”’ 


There were the cockle shells, and rows of small girls 
—‘* pretty maids ’’— in costumes from Kate Greenaway’s 
‘* Mother Goose,”’ bowing and bobbing and smiling, 
and there were silver bells strung on wire and jingling 
in tune. To complete the effect of a garden small trees 
and bushes had been brought in from the woods, sup- 
plied with wooden standards and placed here and there 
about the flower-beds. ‘These were covered with bright 
paper flowers, behind each of which, but invisible from 
the front, was a tiny toy. The children picked the 
flowers. Besides there were grab-bags and _ fishing 
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Mrs. Wilmer Moore 


ponds, Jack-Horner 
pies, as well as suit- 
able refreshments. 

‘* Mistress Mary’s 
Garden’’ cleared 
several hundred 
dollars, which was 
added to the bank 
account of the Order 
of Old-Fashioned 
Women. 

on 

‘*] THINK,” said 

one of the Old- 
Fashioned Women 
at one of its meet- 
ings, ‘‘ we should 
hold Bazars. They 
are old-fashioned.”’ <a 

All agreed. 

‘* | love a Bazar,”’ 
said one of the ten. 

‘* Especially just before Christmas,’’ said another. 

‘* Then we can all take up sewing again,’’ said a third. 

The suggestion was hailed with the greatest delight. 

‘* | would rather sew than do anything else.’’ 

** And I.’’ 

** And I.” 

‘* It’s so restful.” 

Now there was Sentimental Tommy. After he missed 
the prize in the composition contest even Elspeth lost 
faith in him. 

‘* Tommy,”’ she said ruefully, ‘‘ you never will ’mount 
to nothing.”’ 

‘** Yes, | will, Elspeth,’’ said Tommy, the redoubtable. 
** If I could just find something I liked to do.”’ 

This speech so clearly from the heart embodies the 
secret of most human successes. Inthe giving of Bazars 
the members of the Order found something they ‘*‘ liked 
to do.”” Their big extravaganzas were greater money- 
makers ; but in point of artistic merit the Bazars had 
every advantage. The ten are great travelers, and as 
fashionable women in touch with new ideas, all of which 
are grist to their mill, their appreciation of the beauti- 
ful is not less than their inventive ability and executive 
talent. Anything once seen by them can be reproduced. 
By dividing up the Bazar work each member did the 
thing she liked to do. One of the ten is a wonderful 
designer of baby-caps. Another has a gift for dressing 
dolls and has dressed thousands of them. Still another 
has a genius—it can be called nothing less—for pin- 
cushions ; another for lampshades. One member Of the 
Order is, itis said, gifted above all others. She can do 
anything and do it perfectly. Another would have made 
her fortune as a merchant. She has the knack of pick- 
ing up smart trifles of every description, which sell to 
enormous advantage. 

‘These Bazars, which are held by the Order every 
Christmas, have become annual social features antici- 
pated by the public from one year to another. 
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N 1go0 the Order of Old-Fashioned Women gave its 

second great extravaganza at the Grand Opera House. 
It was called ‘** Bibi: A Comedy of Toys.’’ In the 
cast were such characters as Gluepot, the Toyman; 
Katy, the toyman’s daughter; Bibi, a French doll; 
Angelica, a rag doll; Topsy, a black doll; Prince 
Caramel, a gentleman doll ; Sergeant Bonbon, a soldier 
doll ; Sylvania, a retired fairy; the Sandman and the 
Man in the Moon. There were doll heads, paper dolls, 
toy animals and jumping-jacks. The action of the play 
may be partly guessed from the following synopsis : 

Act I. The Sandman visits the toy-shop and gives 
Katy a dream ; the Toyman shuts up shop; Katy has a 
queer customer ; the Fairy’s smelling-salts ; Katy brings 
the toys to life; the black doll makes a lot of trouble; 
the jumping-jacks escape ; the arrest. 

Act II. Katy a prisoner in the toy-shop ; the Man in 
the Moon arrives; Katy released by the animals; Bibi 
invites paper dolls to be bridesmaids ; Man in the Moon 
takes Bibi to the moon ona tandem ; the vain search for 
Bibi; Toby, the dog, barks at the moon and it grows 
dark —‘‘The Moon has gone out.’’ 

Act III. Bibi’s loss causes sadness ; Katy remembers 
the Fairy’s card; the Fairy’s appearance —she tele- 
phones to the moon; Bibi has a gay time; the Fairy 
makes Bibi and Bonbon dolls again; the lovers re- 
warded ; the wedding festivities ; the Sandman is sum- 
moned — he shakes the dreamland tree ; Katy awakes to 
find ita dream. Sunrise. 

‘* Bibi’’ was a second great social and financial suc- 
cess. As promoters of attractive and money-making 
enterprises the Order-of Old-Fashioned 
Women had by this time a most 
enviable reputation. Its third large 
entertainment, ‘‘ Kah of the Red But- 
ton,’’ a comic opera, was the most am- 
bitious of all, and if anything the most 
successful. 

But ten thousand dollars is not to be 
made in a day. Although a large part 
of that sum had already been raised a 
considerable deficit remained. To sup- 
ply this the Order turned over many 
plans together. Fertile in suggestions 
the ten members finally hit on an idea. 
It was soon announced that the Order 
ot Old-Fashioned Women would take 
charge of Blank and Company’s, a large 
dry-goods store, on a certain day, and 
that ten per cent. of the sales would go 
toward the Maternity Ward of the Grady 
Hospital. The enterprise was largely 
advertised. The dry-goods firm adver- 
tised it in large letters. The members 
of the Order advertised it among their 
friends. The newspapers spoke of it 
in their news columns. 

Still another unique enterprise planned 
by this Order, bent on good works, 
was a sale of old mahogany. This 
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“And So tHe Picture was Begun” 


F. Hopkinson Smith’s Absorbing New Romance 


An Old-Fashioned Gentleman 


By ,. Hopkinson Smith, Author of “Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” “The Adventures of Oliver Horn,” etc. 


I 
LOSSOM week in Maryland! The air steeped iin 
periume and soft as a caress; the sky a luminous 
gray interwoven with threads of silver, flakings of 

pearl and tiny scales of opal. 

All the hillsides smothered in bloom—of peach, 
cherry and pear; in waves, windrows and driits of pink 
and ivory. Here and there, fluffy white, a single tree 
upheld like a bride’s bouquet ready for my lady’s hand 
when she goes to meet her jord. In the marshes flames 
of fringed azaleas and the tracings of budding birch arid 
willow outspread like the sticks of fans. At their feet, 
shouldering their way upward, big dock leaves—vigor- 
ous, lusty leaves—eager to flaunt their verdure in the 
new awakening. Everywhere the joyous songs of busy 
birds fresh from the Southland—flying shuttles these, of 
black, blue and brown, weaving homes in the loom of 
branch and bud. 

All this glory of blossom, hillside and sky young Adam 
Gregg drank in with deep draughts of delight as he drew 
rein on his sorrel mare and swept his glance over the 
landscape. 

No more appreciative eye could have feasted on the 
beauty of that April morning. The note of warmth in the 
bloom of the peach—a blossom unknown to him in his 
Northern home—relieved by brown hills melting into the 
pearl-gray of the sky, sent a thrill through him which only 
a trained painter like himself could have felt. The glory 
of the morning was in his blood, new life in his veins, a 
fresh enthusiasm in his heart. With all this wealth of color 
about him his brush must obey his will. 

Swinging in his seat he readjusted the rain-cloak and 
painting-kit that were strapped to his saddle-bags, and 
rode on, his slouch hat pushed back from his forehead to 
cool his brow, his gray riding-coat unbuttoned and hanging 
loose about his strong, well-turned thighs, the brown 
riding-boots gripped about the mare’s girth. 
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As he neared his destination the concluding lines of the 
letter of introduction tucked away in his pocket kept re- 
curring to his mind. He was glad his subject was to be a 
woman — one near his own age. Women understood him 
better, and he them. It was the face and shoulders of 
a young and pretty woman—and a lady, too—-which 
had won for him his first Honorable Mention in Munich. 
Would he be as lucky with the face and shoulders of the 
‘* beautiful girl-wife of Judge Colton” ? 

Soon the chimneys and big dormer-windows of Derwood 
Manor, surmounting the spacious Colonial porch and high 
pillars, rose above the skirting of trees. Then came the 
quaint gate with its brick posts topped by stone urns, 
through which swept a wide road bordered by lilac-bushes. 
Dismounting at the horse-block the young painter handed 
the reins to a negro servant who had advanced to meet 
him, and, making his way through a group of piccaninnies 
and snuffing hounds, mounted the porch. 


Drawing by A. I. Keller 


The Judge was waiting for him on the top step with both 
hands outstretched in welcome: a man of fifty, smooth- 
shaven, with iron-gray hair, a thin, straight mouth and a 
jaw as square as a Jaw-book. 

** You needn't look for your letter, Mr. Greve,’ he ex- 
claimed heartily. “ The nephew of my old classmate is 
always a welcome guest at Derwood Manor. We have 
been expecting you all the morning’’—and the Judge 
shook the young man’s hand as if he had known him all 
his life. It was in the early fifties, and the hatreds of later 
years were unknown among men of equal social position 
in a land where hospitality was a religion. ‘* Let me 
present you to Mrs. Colton, and my little boy, Phil.”’ 
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Adam turned, and it seemed to him as if the glory of all 
the blossoms he had seen that day had gone into the making 
of a woman. Dressed in white, a wide sash about her 
slender waist; graceful as a budding branch swaying ina 
summer wind ; with eyes and cheeks like rifts of blue seen 
through clouds of peach bloom ; hair of spun gold in lifted 
waves about her head, one stray curl loose about her 
beautiful shoulders ; mouth and teeth a split pomegranate 
studded with seeds of pearl—she seemed the very em- 
bodiment of all the freshness, beauty and charm of the 
awakening spring. 

Instantly all the flesh tones from rose madder and 
cadmium to indigo blue ran riot in his head. ‘‘ What col- 
oring,’’ he kept saying to himself —*‘ what a skin, and the 
hair and shoulders, and the curl that breaks the line of the 
throat— never was there such a woman !”’ 

Even as he stood looking into her eyes, pretending to 
listen to her words of welcome, he was deciding on the 
colors he would use and the precise pose in which he 
would paint her. 

‘** And it is such a delight to have you with us,’’ she was 
saying in joyous tones, as though his coming brought a 
holiday. ‘** When I knew you were to be here I began 
right away to build castles. You are to paint my portrait 
first, and then you are to paint Phil’s. Isn’t that it, Judge ? 
Come, Phil, dear, and shake hands with Mr. Gregg.’’ 

‘* Whichever you please,’’?’ Adam replied simply, the 
little boy’s hand in his. ‘‘ I only hope I shall be able to do 
justice to you both. It will be my fault if I don’t with all 
this beauty about me. I am really dazed by these wonder- 
ful fruit trees.”’ 

‘* Yes, we’re going to have a good season,’’ exclaimed 
the Judge—‘*‘ best we have had for years, peaches espe- 
cially. We expecta 

‘* Oh, I only meant the coloring,’’ interrupted Gregg, his 
cheeks flushing. ‘*‘ It’s wonderfully lovely.’’ 

‘* And you don’t have spring blossoms North?’’ asked 
Mrs. Coiton. Her own eyes had been drinking in the 
charm of his personality; no color-schemes nor palette 
tones were interesting her. The straight, lithe figure, 
square shoulders, open, honest face, laughing brown cyes, 
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with the short, crisp hair that curled about the temples, 
meant something alive and young: something that could 
laugh when she did and grow merry over little things. 

‘* Yes, of course, but not this glorious rose-pink,’’ thé 
young painter burst out enthusiastically, replacing his hat. 
** Tf it will only last until I finish your portrait! It’s really 
your month to be painted in, Mrs. Colton. You have all 
of Sully’s harmonies in your coloring — pink, white, blue’’ 
—he was still looking into her eyes. ** The great Thomas 
should have seen you first,’? and he shrugged his square 
shoulders in a modest way. 

** And what about Phil?’’ she laughed, catching the fire 
of his enthusiasm as she drew the boy closer to her side. 

‘* Well, I should try him in October. He has’’—and 
he glanced at the Judge—‘‘ his father’s brown eyes and 
dark skin. Nuts and autumn leaves and red berries go 
best with that,’’ he added, as he ran his fingers through 
the boy’s short curls, 

‘** And an old fellow like me, I suppose, you’d paint with 
a foot of snow on the ground,’’ laughed the Judge dryly. 
‘* Well—anything to please Olivia. Come, all of you, 
dinner is waiting !’ 

The warmth of the greeting was as great a surprise to 
the young Northerner as the wealth of the outdoor bloom. 
He had been hospitably received in similar journeys in his 
own State, but never quite like this. There it was a matter 
of business until he had become ‘‘ better acquainted,”’ 
even when he stayed in the houses of his patrons. But 
here! He had been one of the family from the moment 
his foot touched their doorstep. 

‘* My butler has the key of the cellar, my dear Adam, 
and has my express orders to look after your comfort i 
every way. I wish I could be with you, but I start on 
circuit next week,’’ was almost his host's first words aifte1 
they had entered the house. 

He was equally gracious about his wife: ‘‘ And | must 
ask you, my dear ¢ rege, to be espe ially careful over Mrs. 
Colton’s comfort. You will, of course, accompany her in 
her afternoon rides, and I need not tell you that my own 
horses are at your disposal. When | return I hope to be 
welcomed by two Olivias : one which by your genius you 
will put upon canvas, and the other’’—and he bowed 
grandiloquently to his wife—** I leave in your charge.” 


at 


It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the young 
painter took the first opportunity to discharge his duty- 
an opportunity afforded him when the Judge, after kissing 
his wife the morning he left and shaking hands with Adam, 
stepped into his gig, his servant beside him, and, with a 
lifting of his hat in punctilious courtesy, drove down be- 
tween the lilacs. It was the pathetic way in which she 
waved her handkerchief in return that roused the boyish 
sympathy in his heart. re 
“** Don’t worry,’’ he said in a voice full of tenderness. 
‘* He won’t be long gone—only a month, he says; and 


/ 
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don’t be unhappy — I’m going to do everything to cheer 
you up.”’ 

‘* But I'm never lonely,’’ she answered with an air of 
bravado, ‘‘ and I try never to be unhappy. I always 
have Phil. And now,” she added with a laugh, ‘* I 
have you, and that makes me feel just as I did as a girl 
when one of the boys came over to play with me. 
Come upstairs and let me show you the big garret. 
I'm crazy to see you work, and that will be just the 
place. It’s full of trunks and old furniture, but there’s a 
splendid window ——”’ 

‘*On which side of the house is the window,”’ in- 
terrupted Adam: ‘‘ north or south? Must have a north 
light, you know.’’ 

‘* Yes, north, looking straight up into your freezing- 
cold country, sir! Come along,’’ she cried with a laugh 
as she mounted the stairs, Fietle Phil toddling after 
them. It had only been a week since they met-too 
short a time for people of forty to become intimate, but 
long enough for those of twenty-two and twenty-five, 
especially when their pulses beat with the same rhythm. 


on 


Adam entered first and stood in the middle of the 
floor looking about him. 

The room was a garret indeed! Under the crotch of 
the hip-roof, with its heavy, stained beams and brown 
shingles, a round-topped window shed its light on the 
dilapidated relics of two generations—old ae 
wheels, hair trunks, high-post bedsteads, uncoupled ; 
two haircloth sofas, old curtains of yellow damask, a 
big screen ; an enormous jar brought up from the garden 
to catch the drip of a leaky shingle—all but so much 
lumber to Olivia. 

‘* Superb!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Just the very place! What 
a magnificent light —so direct, and not a reflection from 
anything. Let me shout down for Bundy ’’ —he already 
ad the butler by his name —‘*‘ and we'll move every- 
thing into shape right away.’’ 

‘* Are you going to take them out or push them back ?"’ 
exclaimed Olivia, her eyes growing wide with wonder 
as she watched him begin work. 

‘* No, not going to move out one of them. You just 
wait—I’ll show you!’’ The boy was coming out in 
him now. 

And Olivia did wait, uttering little cries of delight or 
inquiry meanwhile, as she tripped after him, her skirts 
lifted above her dainty — to keep them from the 
dust. ‘‘ Oh, that ugly old bureau: sha’n’t we send it 
away?’’ followed by, ‘‘ Yes, I do think that’s better. 
And, oh, are you going to put that screen there ?’’ gouty 
old Bundy joining in with ‘‘ Well, fo’ de Lawd, Miss 
"Livy, I never did see no ol’ truck come to life ag’in 
befo’ by jes’ shovin’ it ’roun’.”’ 

‘*And now get a sheet!’’ cried Adam at last, when 
everything had been arranged to his liking. ‘‘ We'll 
tack it across the lower half of the window. Then, 
Bundy, please go down and bring up two buckets of 
water and pour it into this jar. Now, Mrs. Colton, 
come along, you and I will bring up blossoms enough 
to fill it,’’ and the two dashed downstairs and out into 
the orchard with the swoop of two swallows out for an 
airing. 

Even Bundy had to admit to old Dinah, when he had 
returned to the kitchen, that the transformation of a 
lumber-room into a cozy studio was little less than 
miraculous. 

‘* Dat painter gemman do beat de lan’,’’ he chuckled. 
‘* Got dat ol’ garret lookin’ like a parlor fixed up for 
comp’ny. Yer oughter see dem ol’ hair-backs wid de 
bottoms busted—got ’em covered up wid dem patch- 
work bedspreads an’ lookin’ as if dey was fit tor de 
ol’ mist’ess’s bedroom. An’ he’s got dem _ yaller 
cu’tains we useter have in de settin’-room hung on de 
fo’-posters as sort o’ screens, fencin’ off one co’ner of de 
room jes’ by de do’. Dat ol’ carpet’s spread out; dat 
one-legged spinnin’-wheel’s propped up and standin’ 
roun’; dem stable lanterns is hung to de rafters. I 
’clar’ to goodness, ye wouldn’t believe! Now dey jes’ 
sont me down for two buckets o’ water to fill dat jar 
we useter have settin’ out here on de po’ch. He and 
de young mist’ess is out now lookin’ for peach blossoms 
to fill it. He’s a wonder, I tell ye!” 


or 


The masses of blossoms arranged in the big jar—the 
tops of their branches reaching the water-stained roof; a 
canvas for a half-length tacked on a stretcher and placed 
on an improvised easel, Adam began prying into the 
dark corners, Olivia following his every movement, her 
eyes twice their size in her ever-increasing astonishment 
and delight. 

‘** Hello, here’s just the thing !’’ he shouted, dragging 
out a high-back chair with some of the lower rungs gone, 
and dusting it off with his handkerchief. ‘‘ Sit here and 
let me see how the light falls. No, that isn’t good ; that 
dress won't do at all.””. The gown came too far up on 
her neck to suit this artistic young gentleman's ideas 
regarding the value of curved lines in portraiture. 
‘* That collar spoils everything. Can’t you wear some- 
thing else? I'd rather see you in full dress. I want the 
line of the throat ending in the sweep of the shoulder, 
and then I want the long curl against the flesh tones. 
You haven’t worn your hair that way since I came ; and 
where’s the dress you had on the day I arrived? I shall 
never forget how you looked —it was all blossoms, you 
and everything —and the background of the dark door, 
and the white of the porch columns with just a touch of 
yellow ochre to break it— oh, it was delicious! Please, 
now, put that dress on again and wear a low-necked 
waist with it. I want the coloring of the throat and 
shoulders, and I know just how to harmonize it with this 
background.”’ 

It was the picture, not the woman, that filled his soul. 
Flesh tones relieved by a caressing, lingering curl, and 
heightened by green leaves and flowers, had made the 
Munich picture a success. 

** But I haven’t any low-necked gowns. Those I had 
when I was married are all worn out, and I’ve never 
needed any since. My nearest neighbors are ten miles 
away, and half the time I dine with only Phil.’’ 

‘* Well, but can’t you fix something?’’ persisted 
Adam, bent on the composition he had in his mind. 
‘* Everybody’s been so good to me here I want this por- 
trait to be the very best I can do. What is in these 


trunks? There must be some old dresses belonging to 
somebody’s grandmother or somebody’s aunt. Do you 
mind my opening this one? It’s unlocked.” 

Adam lifted the lid. A faded satin gown belonging 
to the Judge’s mother lay on the top. The old lady had 
been born and brought up under that very roof, and was 
still alive when the Judge’s first wife died. 

** Here’s the very thing !”’ 

** And you really want that old frock! All right, Mr. 
Autocrat, I'll run down and put it on.”’ 


ox 


Before he had sorted out his brushes she was back 
again and dropping him a courtesy, her merry laugh 
ringing out, little Phil joining in. 

He had thought her beautiful that first morning when 
he saw her on the porch: then she was all blossoms ; 
now she looked as if she had just stepped out from one 
of the old frames on the walls downstairs. The gown 
fitted her perfectly ; part of her neck was bare, the single 
curl, just as he had wanted, straying over it. Then 
came the bodice of ivory-white flowered satin with 
elbow sleeves, and then the puffy panniers drooped 
about the slender waist. 

** Lovely !’’ he burst out enthusiastically when she had 
whirled around so he could see all sides of her. ‘‘ You 
look like a bit of old Dresden china. No, I think you 
look like a little French queen. No, I don’t know what 
you do look like, only you’re the loveliest thing I ever 
saw! That’s it, keep your head up!’’ he cried again, as 
with many steppings backward and forward he con- 
ducted her to the old chair, and with the air of a grand 
chamberlain placed her upon it. 

And so the picture was begun. 

The hours and days that followed were hours and days 
of never-ending joy and frolic. The long talks in the 
improvised studio, Olivia sitting under the big north 
window in the softened light of the sheet; the delight 
she took in his work; the charm of sympathetic com- 
panionship ; the beauty and childlike simplicity of the 
woman herself; the iong rides on horseback when the 
morning’s work was over, she on Black Bess, he on his 
old mare ; the rompings and laughter in the cool woods; 
the bursting of new blossoms; the budding of new 
leaves and tendrils; the ceaseless song of birds, all 
making his stay at Derwood Manor the rarest experience 
of his life. 

Before the month was out these two skylarks knew 
each other as intimately as if they had been raised in the 
same nest. All formalities had long since been dis- 
pensed with. While it was ‘‘ Mr. Gregg’’ and ‘‘ Mrs. 
Colton,’’ it was often ‘‘ Uncle Adam’”’ by little Phil— 
the three were never separated—and now and then 
‘* Marse Adam”’ by old Bundy, who sought in this way 
to emphasize his master’s injunction to ‘* look after Mr. 
Gregy’s comfort.’’ 

And the little comedy in the garret continued to the 
very end. Each day my lady would dress herself in the 
flowered satin and train the stray curl with the greatest 
care into position, and each day Adam would go through 
the ceremony of receiving her at the door with his mahl- 
stick held before him like a staff of state. Then, bowing 
like a courtier, he would lead her past the yellow satin 
screen and big jar of blossoms and place her in the 
high-back chair, little Phil acting as page, carrying her 
train. 

And so the picture was finished. 


on 


As he stood in front of it that last day, the light soft- 
ened by the screening sheet falling full upon it, his heart 
swelled with pride. He knew what his brush had 
wrought, Not only had he caught the exact pose he 
had labored for —the bent head, the full throat, the slope 
of the gently-falling line from the ear to the edge of the 
corsage, the round of the white shoulder relieved by the 
caressing curl; but there was a certain joyous light in 
the eyes which he had often seen in her face when, with 
a sudden burst of affection, she had caught little Phil to 
her breast and kissed him passionately. 

‘*T’m not so beautiful as that,’’ she said to Adam with 
a deprecatory tone in her voice, as the two stood before 
it. ‘* It is only because you think I am, and because 
you’ve kept on saying it over and over until you believe 
it. It’s the gown—not me —and the peach blossoms in 
the jar behind my chair.”’ 

The servants were none the less enthusiastic. Bundy 
screwed up his toad-eyes and expressed the opinion 
that it was ‘‘ de ’spress image,” and fat old Aunt 
Dinah, who had stumbled up the garret stairs from the 
kitchen, the first time in years—her quarters being 
on the ground floor of one of the cabins—put on her 
spectacles, and, lifting up her hands, exclaimed in a 
camp-meeting voice : 

‘* De Lawd wouldn’t know t’other from which if both 
on ye went to Heaben dis minute! Dat’s you, sho’ ’nuff, 
young Mist’ess.’’ 

Only one thing troubled the young painter: What 
would the Judge say when he returned in the morning ? 
What alterations would he insist upon? He had been 
compelled so many times to ruin a successful picture, 
just to please the taste of the inexperienced, that he 
trembled lest this, the best work of his brush, should 
share their fate. Then Olivia’s heart would be broken, 
for she loved the picture as much as he did himself. 


ex 


The night before the Judge’s arrival the two sat out 
on the porch in the moonlight. The air was soft and 
full of the coming summer. Fireflies darted about ; the 
croaking of tree-toads could be heard. From the quar- 
ters of the negroes came the refrain of an old song : 


‘*Corn top’s ripe an’ de meadows in de bloom, 
Weep no mo’, me lady —” 


‘* T feel as if I had been dreaming and had just waked 
up,” sighed Olivia. ‘‘ Is it all over?"’ 

‘* Yes, I can’t make it any better,’’ he answered ina 
positive tone, his thoughts on his picture. 

‘*And must you go away after you finish Phil’s?” 
Her mind was not on the portrait. 

‘* Yes, unless the Judge wants his own painted. I 
wish he would. I'd love to stay with you— you’ ve been 
so good to me.’’ 

** [t's all been very, very happy, hasn’t it?”’ 


‘* Yes, the happiest of my life. If you’d been my 
own sister you couldn’t have been lovelier to me.”’ 

‘* Where will yougo?”’ She was not looking“at him. 
Her eyes were fixed on the group of trees breaking the 
sky-line. 

** Home, to my people,’’ he answered slowly. 

‘* Do they love you?”’ 

oe Yes.’’ 

Again the song rolled out : 

‘* Few mo’ days to tote de weary load, 
Weep no mo’, me lady —” 


ox 


The home-coming of the Judge the next morning 
brought everybody on the run to the porch: the men in 
the neighboring field ; the gardener, who came bounding 
over his tulip-beds ; Aunt Dinah, drying her fat hands 
on her apron, to grasp her master’s ; Bundy, who helped 
him to alight; half a dozen piccaninnies and twice as 
many dogs, and last, Adam and Olivia, who came clat- 
tering down the front stairs, followed by little Phil. 

‘* How about the portrait ?’’ were his first words after 
kissing his wife and child and shaking hands with Gregg. 
‘* Is it finished, and are you pleased, my dear ?”’ 

‘* Yes, and it’s lovely, only it’s not me, | tell him.’”’ 

‘* Not you? Who is it, then?” 

‘* Oh, somebody twice as pretty. The background is 
the only part that’s true.’’ 

‘* Background, eh! Where did you sit?’’ He had 
changed his coat now, and Bundy was brushing the dust 
from his trousers and shoes. 

‘* Oh, up in the garret. You wouldn’t know the place. 
Mr. Gregg pulled everything around until it is the coziest 
room you ever saw.”’ 

The Judge shot a quick, searching glance at the young 
man’s tace. 

‘* Up in the garret! Why didn’t you paint it here, or 
in the front room ?”’ 

‘* T needed a north light, sir.’’ 

‘* And you could only find that in a garret? I should 
have thought the parlor was the place for a lady. And 
are you satisfied with the result?’’ he asked in a more 
formal tone, as he dropped into a chair and turned to 
Adam. 

‘** Well, it certainly is the best thing I have ever done. 
The flesh tones cre purer and the——”’ 

The Judge looked up: ‘‘ Of the face ?’’ 

‘* All the flesh tones— especially the tones around the 
curl where it lies on the bare shoulder.’’ 

He was putting his best foot forward, arguing his side 
of the case. Half of Olivia’s happiness would be gone 
if her husband were disappointed in the portrait. . 

‘* Let us go up and look at it,’”’ the Judge said, as if 
impelled by some sudden resolve. 


ax 


When he reached the garret he stopped and stood 
looking about him. ‘‘ Well, upon my soul, you have 
turned things upside-down,”’ he remarked in a graver 
voice. ‘* And here’s where you two have spent all these 
days, is it?’’ 

‘* Only in the morning, sir, while the light lasted,”’ 
explained Adam, noticing the implied criticism in the 
coldness of the Judge’s tones. 

‘* Turn the picture, please, Mr. Gregg.”’ 

For a brief moment the Judge with folded arms gazed 
into the canvas ; then the straight lips closed, the brow 
tightened, and an angry glow mounted to the very roots 
of his gray hair. 

‘* Mr. Gregg,’’ said the Judge in the same measured 
tone with which he would have sentenced a criminal, 
‘* if I did not know you to bea gentleman and incapable 
of dishonor I should ask you to leave my house. You 
may not have intended it, sir, but you have abused my 
hospitality and insulted my home. My wife is but a 
child, and easily influenced, and you should have pro- 
tected her in my absence as I would have protected 
yours. The whole thing is most disturbing, sir-— and 

” 

** Why — why — what is the matter?’’ gasped Adam. 
The suddenness of the attack had robbed him of his 
breath. 

‘* Matter!’’ thundered the Judge. ‘‘ Bad taste is the 
matter, if not worse! No woman should uncover her 
neck to any man but her husband! You have imposed 
upon her, sir, with your foreign notions. The picture 
shall never be hung !”’ 

‘* But it is your mother’s dress,’’ pleaded Olivia, a 
sudden flush of indignation rising in her face. ‘‘ We 
found it in the trunk. It’s on my bed now—I’ll go get 
it a ” 

‘*] don’t want to see it! What my mother wore at 
her table in the presence of my father and his guests is 
not what she would have worn in her garret day after 
day for a month with her husband*away. You should 
have remembered your blood, Olivia, and my name 
and position.’’ 

‘* Judge Colton!”’ cried Adam, stepping nearer and 
looking the Judge square in the eyes—all the forces of 
his soul were up in arms now—‘‘ your criticism and 
your words are an insult! Your wife is as unconscious 
as a child of any wrongdoing, and so am I. I found the 
dress in the trunk and made her put it on. Mrs. Colton 
has been as safe here with me as if she had been my 
sister, and she has been my sister every hour of the day, 
and I love her dearly. I have told her so, and I tell 
you so!”’ 

The Judge was accustomed to read the souls of men, 
and he saw that this one was without a stain. 

‘* T believe you, Gregg,’’ he said, extending his hand. 
‘I Have been hasty and have done you a wrong— 
forgive me! And you, too, Olivia. I am oversensitive 
about these things. We will say no more about it.’’ 


ox 


That night, when the Judge had shut himself up in his 
study with his work, and Olivia had gone to her room, 
Adam mounted the stairs and flung himself down on one 
of the old sofas. The garret was dark, except where the 
light of the waning moon filtering through the sheet fell 
upon the portrait and patterned the floor in squares of 
silver. Olivia’s eyes still shone out from the easel. In 
the softened, half-ghostly light there seemed to struggle 
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“I Sat Right Down on the Floor Then and There and Read Every Word of Them” 


The Sisters Answer to Her Brother’s Letters 


In Which “Kittens,” Now Mrs. Edward King, Tells How She Liked What Her Brother Wrote Her 


You dear old Lent: 
WISH that I had you here that I might give you a 
good bear’s hug and tell you how dearly I love you 
and how truly I thank you for your wise and kind 
guidance of this silly, scatterbrained little sister ! 

The reason for this violent attack of affection is the 
fact that I have been rereading your letters to me, writ- 
ten before | was married. I came upon the packet, 
duly tied up and labeled ‘* Lent’s Preachments,’’ when 
sorting over an old catch-all trunk. I sat right down 
on the floor then and there and read every word of 
them. It was quite a different girl, Lent dear, who 
read them today from the one who first received them. 
I was indignant then—all the more so that I had to 
fight my own inner consciousness (it kept sneaking in 
the thought that you were right) and Nell’s gentle 
championship of your wider experience and disinter- 
ested love for me—for Nell always sees your side 
of every subject, I happen to notice. I called you 
‘* poky ’’ and old-fashioned, over-particular, extreme. 


oor 


OU know, dear, that girls like above all things to 

do as the others do—and what a tremendous influ- 
ence their examples have upon each other they have 
little idea!—and all the girls did wear low-necked 
gowns to dances, and as long as the bodices were per- 
fectly modest in cut I could see no harminthem. But 
after your letter came I could not do it. I was not 
convinced that you were right, but when the girls 
wondered and questioned about why I did not do as 
the rest did I quoted your arguments —and in defense 
of you I converted myself. 

Do you remember the lawyer who was suddenly 
asked : ‘‘ Are you always of your own opinion?’’ And 
he answered: ‘‘ Yes, when I begin to talk.’’? That 
was my case. I could not resist my own eloquence. 

To tell the truth, I found that a white gown with 
lace filling in the space from the edge of the low-cut 
bodice to the throat was really most becoming — but 
when I had a perfect dream of a frock that looked as 
though a softly-blushing pink rose had _ obligingly 
turned into a gown, and my glass told me flattering 
things, | was really cross for a litthe about having to 
fill in the neck with white and spoil the rose effect. I 
was going to the Beekmans’, too, where I knew that I 
should see Ned. Suddenly it occurred to me to use 
pink tulle instead of white ; and, gathered in lightly, 
leaving the tiniest of V’s front and back, it was so 
becoming — ‘‘ though I say it myself as shouldn’t.”’ 

Judge of my delight when Ned said the other day 
that he had been building barriers about his heart to 
defend it from me for some time, but that the evening 
at the Beekmans’ “‘ finished’’ him, adding — please 
believe that I am blushing, Lent—‘‘ It was not that 
you were a perfect vision of loveliness—you were 
always that in my thoughts, but that veil thing over 
your neck seemed to proclaim you the most modest, 
womanly, refined ideal of girls, and there was noth- 
ing left of me that was not adoring you. By Jove, 
Kittens !—a girl should seem like one of those ex- 
quisite lilies, such as we see at Easter, just the incar- 
nation of purity and sweetness, if she would occupy the 
shrine that a fellow keeps for the woman he hopes to 
have for his wife some day.”’ 


ot 


HAT is the sort of girl I dream of now, Lent, when 

I think of my blessed roly-poly baby-girl growing 
into maidenhood. Jimmineddy! how much _ higher 
our ideals are when we fit them on to those whom we 
love! I think the best model a girl could follow would 
be her ideal of what she would wish her own daughter 
to be. One does not have to be a mother to know 
such things. Every woman is a mother at heart. 

Have you noticed that I wrote three whole pages 
without once mentioning Ned’s name ? 

So remarkable a phenomenon could occur only be- 
cause that young man is sitting at the table by my 
side, poring over some old law-papers that he had to 
bring home, lacking time enough at the office, and I 
thought the best way to secure him from interruption 
and me from temptation was for me to write to you. 
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LINGERED long over your second letter. Do you 

remember it? The one wherein you gave that 
dreadful picture of the girls’ disgusting conduct toward 
their matinée idol. It was revolting ! and I wish every 
girl in the land could read that letter. 

You don’t think for a minute, I hope, dear, that your 
sister could have acted in the way you so graphically 
describe! I might have been found on the outer fringe 
of the crowd, but never, oh never, any nearer — but to 
be seen there at all would have been a disgrace that 
your warning kept me from. Ned says that ‘‘ when a 
woman throws herself at a man’s feet one kind of male 
creature steps on her, using her as a pedestal for 
his vanity ; the better sort of fellow is disgusted and 
pained that anything of the same sex as those whom 
he loves and honors should so cheapen herself.’’ 

He once knew a man who was pretty well acquainted 
with a popular actor, and the actor said that nearly 
every mail brought him an effusion from some hys- 
terical girl, adding, ‘‘I rarely read them. I hand 
them over to my wife—they amuse her—some of 
them would make you seasick !”’ 

What a boon it would be if girls could occasionally 
know how men regard things, to see their conduct 
from a man’s point of view—if the criticism could be 
kindly, and not directed too pointedly at their own 
particular foibles and follies at the moment that they 
are bent upon committing them —in short, if every girl 
could have a dear, fussy old brother, just like mine ! 

Especially valuable would it be when a girl wants to 
find out about her men friends. Only men are really 
competent to judge men, just as girls are the best 
judges of girls. Ifa girl is a favorite with her own sex 
you may be sure she is the right sort. 

What a service you did for dear Nell! Fancy such 
a splendid girl sacrificed for life to that cad ! 


oot 
O®: HOW I laughed as I reread the letter which re- 
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called my literary aspirations as a club-woman! I 
was so pleased with myself, and so in love with my fine 
phrases in the paper that I was to read before the 
august body of ‘‘ The Tuesday Club,.’’ I had been 
trembling in my boots at the prospect of facing all 
those women—and your letter just pricked the bubble 
of my vanity and I had no courage left, so my words 
of weighty wisdom were lost to the world! As I was 
only a spectator after that, and had abandoned all idea 
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of taking any active part, I was ‘*‘ at leisure from my- 
self’’ to observe the others. The whole business had 
not the true ring, Lent—there was no sincerity and 
simplicity in it. They all posed as being clever, and 
those who were clever were too self-conscious. 

These meteors had each a group of satellites—I’m 
afraid my astronomy is getting a little mixed — who ap- 
plauded everything they said, but there was more or less 
rivalry and jealousy. Somehow the clever ones were 
not liked so well as those who made no pretensions and 
were just kind and commonplace. For all were not 
kind: I heard a good many **‘ catty ’’ remarks. 

The ‘‘ pose’’ deceived me at first. One woman 
read a paper on ‘‘ Ideals’’ which opened like this: 
**You are all doubtless familiar with Plato’s immortal 
definition that the ideal is the archetypal essence of 
all things, subsumed under one concept’’—and all 
around the room I saw self-satisfied smirks and glances 
interchanged. I felt so out of it. I could not even 
remember the first word of the ‘‘ immortal defini- 
tion,” and taking my courage in both hands I asked 
the lady, when she had finished reading her paper, to 
repeat it tome. [ wrote it down and learned it, or I 
could not quote it now to save my life! 


ot 


| BELONG to a little club here, of six or eight 
women, who meet once a fortnight at the hour for 
afternoon tea at each other’s houses. There are no 
rules. We just agreed among ourselves that anything 
interesting or helpful that we have learned. from our 
reading, experience or contact with others, we will share 
when we meet. Naturally it is a stimulus to read and 
observe. We talk quite naturally of that which in- 
terests us, and welcome more warmly anything that 
has to do with our babies, our housekeeping or home- 
making than we do any other helpful suggestion. The 
best sign is that we grow more and more fond of each 
other and feel that we are forming lifelong friendships. 
I bring home to Ned all that I have heard, and I am 
glad to have fresh material for his entertainment — or 
even his amusement—for he sometimes laughs at us a 
little in his dear, kindly way. 

You would have laughed if you could have known 
the effect upon me of reading your letter about dancing 
this afternoon. All your criticisms at first scarcely 
reached my consciousness, but the letter stirred de- 
lightful memories and roused the desire to dance, to 
feel my feet twinkling once more in time to that dear, 
delightful music! When Ned came in this evening 
the spell was still upon me and I just seized him and 
waltzed him around and around our wee parlor —to 
the accompaniment of his panting whistle and my 
dulcet tones, until we stopped for lack of breath. He 
is such a dear—he fell in with my mood as readily 
as though not my wishes only, but my very feelings, 
animated his actions. It is the ‘‘ little things all the 
time’ that prove love and make happiness. 


on 


THINK you are quite right about the lack of grace in 

the manner of holding a partner that some men 
have; but lack of grace is not the worst thing. There 
are some men who hold one too tightly. 

Mother told me that if dropping my hand down be- 
tween my partner and myself, instead of placing it on 
the man’s arm, was not a sufficient hint, I could be 
sure that his action was not from inadvertence — and I 
should stop dancing at once on some pretext so 
transparent as to show that it was a pretext and | 
was displeased. It never happened but once. 

I think as you do about the two-step. It is a romp, 
not a dance. Sometimes, however, a girl feels as 
though she had springs in her heels and wants to 
romp. But waltzing is the very poetry of motion. | 
scarcely remembered whom I was dancing with— 
unless it was Ned, and he rarely went to dances. 

Your letter spoke of the minuet. It is beautiful 
to watch, but it belongs to a more stately and more 
artificial time than ours, I am afraid. Still, why it 
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T IS. difficult enough to 

train wild animals, but in 

many cases it takes in- 
finitely more time and pa- 
tience to train their trainers. 
Such necessary qualities as 
firmness, courage and cool- 
ness at critical times must 
be innate in the man himself 
who would be a trainer, and 
no amount of training can 
give them to him, but, even 
possessing these, there is much for him to learn. 

When a man enters a show with a view to ane spn, 
a trainer he begins by attending to certain animals anc 
his work is carefully watched. Very few men who do 
not talk to the animals ever make good trainers, but 
there are exceptions to this—notably one man who 
performed with twenty-seven lions. He never spoke 
to his animals except to utter a command, but then he 
was a man of extraordinary ability as a trainer. 

At one time a muscular Irishman entered the show as 
a helper with the hope of becoming a trainer. He was 
extremely careless with the animals until one day when 
he had his coat and a small piece of his back neatly 
taken off by a tigress. He was more careful after that, 
but he did not forget that scratch, and whenever the 
opportunity presented itself he would give the tigress a 
prod with a bar or strike her in the face. The pro- 
prietor of the show stopped this immediately, and told 
the man that any one who could cherish a feeling of 
revenge against a wild animal would never make a 
trainer. The man took it in good part and never again 
teased or ill-treated the tigress, which was looked upon 
as being greatly in his favor, and yet, in time, when he 
became sufficiently acquainted with the animals to stroke 
them, he did it too much and too often. One day he 
was playing with a young lion—not much more than a 
cub—and had been throwing a ball to him and then 
taking it away. The little lion was good-tempered and 
was enjoying the game immensely, when the man got 
a little rough, and the cub, somewhat excited, refused to 
give up the ball. Instead of keeping calm, and insisting 
on taking it in a quiet, firm manner, the man lost his 
temper and gave the cub a cuff on the head, It wasa 
very light one, but the lion knew it was given in anger, 
and resented it instantly. His cubhood vanished, and 
he flew at the man and caught his arm. Here was the 
man’s opportunity. He should never have left that lion 
until he had shown himself master. Two trainers ad- 
vised him to conquer the animal before coming out, but 
his blood was up; he cuffed the cub in earnest, and in a 
very few minutes the affair was becoming dangerous. 
Fearing a serious accident the trainers took the cub 
away, and the man vowed he would never tackle that 
lion again, thus proving that he never would become an 
animal-trainer. He left the show shortly afterward, and 
was succeeded by another Irishman. 


ox 


HE newcomer was a small, quiet man, of somewhat 

delicate physique, with a shock of light, curly hair, 
which immediately gained for him the name of ‘* Curly.’’ 
His ambition to become an animal-trainer always caused 
a broad smile, but finally, after much pleading, an 
amiable little Japanese bear was given to him, and ina 
few weeks ‘*‘ Curly’’ had taught the bear three tricks. 
This, of course, was creditable, but it was no proof that 
he could cope with a lion or a tiger, and ‘‘ Curly’’ was 
still laughed at in a quiet way, when suddenly his 
opportunity came. 

It was in the middle of a peaceful morning ; the chief 
trainers hurriedly appeared, silent and anxious-looking, 
always a sure sign of serious trouble—and an impera- 
tive order came to close all doors: the fiercest and 
most treacherous leopard in the show had escaped and 
was roaming about somewhere. I was persuaded — 
without much difficulty—to remain in one of the 
trainers’ rooms until the beast should be caught. 

Two hours passed without any sign of the leopard, 
and the managers grew worried lest it had strayed into 
the town—a very serious mishap for any show. A 
consultation was being held, when suddenly ‘‘ Curly’s”’ 
voice was heard outside. No notice was taken of it, 
for they knew that he had been exercising some animals 
in the field. Then one of the trainers, thinking that 
‘* Curly’’ was bringing the animals back and that the 
leopard might attack him, called out: ‘‘ Keep him back, 
Curly, keep him back.’”’ 

** What are yez talkin’ about?’’ was ‘‘ Curly’s’”’ an- 
swer, in a curious, strained voice. And at that instant 
the leopard appeared, backing sullenly, eyes flashing, 
ears laid flat and his gleaming teeth exposed as he 
watched vainly for an opening to attack. The ugly 
brute was followed by ‘‘ Curly”’ ; not the quiet, delicate 
man we all knew, but a wiry, vigorous, determined 
little fiend, with mastery and will-power written on 
every feature. Step by step he drove the leopard back, 
and only at the end did the older keepers help in get- 
ting the animal into his cage. After this there was no 
more question as to ‘‘ CuMy’s’’ fitness to become a 
trainer, and he made one of the best. 

When it is believed that a man will make a good 
trainer severe tests are given to prove his ability in time 
of danger. An animal will be turned loose in the run- 
way (with plenty of help at hand), or a sudden start will 
be given him during a performance. 

One man while performing suddenly found his whip 
missing. This would have meant an attack of nerv- 
ousness in many trainers, and nervousness is always 
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detected by animals in some mysterious way. In this 
case the trainer coolly asked that another whip be 
passed in to him, and when told that one could not be 
found immediately closed his performance. Of course, 
he did not know until later that it was a test. 


or 


MONG the most interesting features of the show are 
the personalities of the ‘‘ star’’ performers. Of course, 

all trainers do not reach this enviable position, but if a 
man has nerve and ideas, and is ambitious, he is only too 
ready to doall in his power to excel others in daring acts. 

One man who had been an acrobat ina circus entered 
the animal show as a helper. He was very fond of 
lions, and the proprietor, noticing that the lions showed 
their fondness for him in an unusual manner, suggested 
that he should try training them. The man shook his 
head and said he would never have the nerve. One day 
soon afterward a lion escaped, and this very man by his 
remarkable coolness and courage got the animal back, 
probably saving the lives of the proprietor’s children 
who were playing just outside. After this the man 
thought that he might make a trainer after all, and 
began with two lions. He gradually took on more 
animals until he had five, and gave successful public per- 
formances. Little by little he gained confidence, and 
when at last he reached the number of twenty-seven he 
realized that he was the only man in the world who 
had ever done this, and was indeed a ‘‘ star’’! 

Another ‘‘ star’’ was a young German who ran away 
from his home when a small boy, and after terrible 
hardships joined a traveling menagerie. In this way 
he became familiar with wild animals. Later he joined 
the shew I was visiting, and when one of the trainers 
fell ill he asked to take his place. With many doubts 
the proprietor consented, and little by little he trained 
the finest ‘‘ motley group’’ in the United States. At the 
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“Step by Step He Drove the Leopard Back” 


time I saw him he had one of the fiercest tigresses in 
captivity, three lions, four bears, two sloth bears, two 
boarhounds and two hyenas. Time after time had that 
vicious tigress attacked him, after literally crunching up 
her pedestal with rage, and he had been in the hospital 
for weeks together suffering from attacks of his other 
animals. But not once did that man show any sign of 
fear. 

Two other interesting ‘‘ star’’ performers were the 
elephant-trainer and his wife. She performed with the 
polar bears, and the way in which she had developed 
into a ‘‘ star” iscurious. Her husband had trained the 
animals, and one day the wife was in the empty arena, 
preparing things for his rehearsal, when in came a polar 
bear followed by another one. The husband, seeing his 
wife’s peril, nearly lost his nerve, but she calmly ordered 
the bears on their pedestals, and, to the surprise of both 
the people, the animals obeyed. After that she was fre- 
quently in the arena with her husband, and when he 
began to train tigers—which he did successfully —she 
took the polar bear act herself and so became a ‘‘star.”’ 

A curious instance of the development of a ‘‘ star’”’ 
was a young fellow who was with the show as a ‘‘ living 
advertisement.’’ From his grotesque dress one would 
never guess how clean-cut and refined the young man 
really was, and I never suspected it myself until a talk 
one evening when he was off duty made it apparent. 

‘* Sally,” as he was called, began with as harmless an 
animal as walks the earth—a gander—and one of the 
hardest to teach. After much trouble he taught the 
gander to follow him, to draw a tiny cart, and to come 
when he whistled. Then he trained a guinea-pig to 
draw the same cart, and when he took the guinea-pig 
out the gander stalked gravely behind the cart. The 
gander went with him into town, but the guinea-pig was 
used only in the show itself. ‘‘ Sally’’ would go into the 


thickest part of the crowd just before the arena perform- 
ance, and without the least warning would roar : 

‘* Hi, there! Look out for the elephant !”’ 

The crowd would part with a rush, and there on the 
ground would be seen the little guinea-pig, drawing its 
tiny cart, with the old gander waddling behind in his 
most majestic manner. 

As time went on ‘‘ Sally’”’ grew ambitious, and when 
the snake-charmer fell ill volunteered to take her place. 
After much hesitation they allowed him to try, and he 
was so successful that he continued for some time. 
Then, as so often happens from growing accustomed to 
danger, he was, perhaps, not so careful as he should 
have been, and in the middle of a performance a moc- 
casin bit him on the wrist. With splendid nerve he 
finished his act and put his snakes away, but collapsed 
as he reached the exit, and it was found that his coat- 
sleeve had been ripped open by the swelling of his arm. 
Although it was feared he would die he recovered after 
ten weeks in the hospital. 

But ‘* Sally ’’ had had enough of snakes and went back 
to his living advertisement dress, his gander and _ his 
guinea-pig. Then ambition conquered again and he 
began to train elephants. He was nearly killed at first 
by a big male elephant, who picked him up and hurled 
him away as though he were a child, but he stuck to it, 
and the last I heard of him he was the trainer of a herd 
of seven, and was a “‘ star”’ performer. 
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N SPITE of the progress made in the training of wild 

animals, there is, after all, only a certain number of 
tricks which they can be taught. This makes it difficult 
for one trainer to give a diversified performance without 
encroaching on another trainer’s tricks. 

One trainer who had been on the road for some time 
had been recalled to the main show and had written in 
to say that he had taught his bears ‘‘ a grand trick, 
absolutely new,”’ but would wait until his return to 
headquarters before making it public. In due time he 
arrived, but refused to answer any questions about the 
act until the evening’s performance. 

Trouble began early with the discovery that the 
‘* props’’—the stools, pedestals and other articles —of 
the returned trainer were the exact shade of green as 
those of another performer. This may seem a small 
matter, but it is really a very important one. Each 
trainer has his own color, to prevent the helpers from 
making errors; animals know their own ‘‘ props” 
instantly, and the introduction of any ‘‘ prop’”’ used by 
an animal of another group would be almost certain to 
lead to a fight. For this particular evening it was 
decided that he should go on, and special precautions 
in the handling of the ‘‘ props’’ would be taken. 

The man had five exceptionally well-trained bears, 
but when it came to his ‘‘ unique trick’’ it was found 
that he was doing exactly the same act that another 
performer had been giving regularly in that show for 
several weeks. His disappointment was acute: all his 
hard work and valuable time were lost. But his feelings 
were as nothing compared with those of the other man, 
who saw his own pertormance given before his audience 
by another trainer. His anger and jealousy were terri- 
ble, and there were some warlike words used, but it was 
settled eventually in the only way possible according to 
show ethics: the newcomer abandoned that trick and 
repainted his ‘‘ props.” 

One superstition of animal-trainers is never to go back 
for anything. I have known many a man who would 
give up an evening’s performance rather than take this 
risk, and I have seen many an awkward predicament 
resulting from a trainer’s having forgotten an article to 
which he was accustomed and then refusing to go back 
for it. I once saw a man go through an entire perform- 
ance with only one boot. He had been called suddenly 
while dressing, when only one boot was on, and would 
not return for the other one. The audience meanwhile 
concluded that it had been torn off by one of the animals. 

Superstition also attaches itself to clothes, and gar- 
ments sent home with a black pin in them, or sent on a 
Friday, are always viewed with suspicion, 
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N A SHOW one meets men of all sorts and condi- 
tions, and until one gets thoroughly accustomed to the 
atmosphere it is very difficult to recognize them when they 
are not in show costume. One day a tall, well-dressed 
man appeared at the show and from his reserved but im- 
pressive manner I concluded that he must be one of the 
managers. He appeared to know everybody but kept 
much to himself. Shortly afterward I asked the treasurer 
who he was, but my description failed to identify him. 
There was no manager, hesaid, other than the one I knew, 
and he could not think who it could be. Atthat moment 
the man happened to pass and I pointed him out. 

The treasurer burst into a hearty laugh. 

‘* That?’’ he said. ‘‘ Why, that’s Jimmy, the clown. 
Didn’t you see him perform last night? He’s one of 
the best clowns in the country, only this being winter- 
time he takes anything he can get.”’ 

The clown! I could scarcely believe my ears. It 
seemed impossible that this dignified gentleman could 
be the same man who went into the arena, dressed in a 
most ridiculous costume, tumbling over everything and 
winding up in a dialogue with a life-sized wooden doll, 
whom he addressed as ‘‘ Dearest Amelia’’ and danced 
with to the tune of ‘‘ The Good Old Summertime !”’ 
But it was! That same evening I watched carefully, 
and although it was difficult I succeeded in recognizing 
him even in his ridiculous dress. 
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The Dixons 


Have Aunt Sophronia Visit Them, and the Brother Takes Her Shopping 


The Third of the Delightful Stories 


By Grace S. Richmond, Author of the “Juliet” Stories 


AWRENCE, dear,’’ began his 
married sister, Mrs. Mark- 
ham Dixon. She spoke 

tentatively—one might almost 
say humbly. 

Her brother turned from the 
shaving-glass and regarded his 
sister from out a thickly-lathered 
countenance. 

‘** Lawrence, dear,’” he re- 
peated. ‘‘ That means—‘ Will 
you do something for me?’ | 
know that pussy-cat tone.”’ 

He turned back to the mirror 
and made a preliminary flourish 
with his razor. 

** Don’t be cross,’’ his sister 
went on, leaning limply against 
the doorpost. ‘*‘ I’ve a frightful 
headache.”’ 

‘*M-hm. Too bad. Another symptom. Well, what 
is it? I’m off in half an hour for town, and I can’t talk and 
shave, too.’’ 

Louise Dixon pressed a pathetic hand against a pretty 
forehead. She wore a trailing pink and white negligee, and 
her hair swung about her shoulders in curly confusion. 
She was really the picture of woe. 

‘*Aunt Sophronia says—well—she insists—that she 
must go—shopping,’’ she said, watching her brother 
anxiously. ‘‘She’s decided to start for the West tomor- 
row, and she needs to do a number of errands in town 
before she goes. Of course, I was expecting to go with 
her, but I simply can’t. And there’s nobody else.”’ 

‘* Put her on a train and send her in,’’ Lawrence 
mumbled. He was at work upon his upper lip. 

‘* But that won’t do. She knows nothing whatever 
about the shopping district —she’s only been here a week. 
We've taken her about quite a good deal, but she hasn’t 
been shopping once. I couldn’t send her in alone.” 

‘* Well, what in time are you getting at? You're not 
going to propose my personally conducting the expedition, 
are you?” 

‘* C-couldn’t you just take her in, dear, and—show her 
the best places, you know —and then, perhaps, take her to 
luncheon somewhere —and— possibly a matinée in the 
afternoon? She’s awiully fond of them, and sa 


ax 


Lawrence’s gathering emotions unsteadied his hand. 
He cut himself just beneath his under lip. 

** Great Czesar—no!’’ he roared, dabbing at the wound 
with the corner of the towel which swathed his neck. 
‘*What do you take me for, anyhow? Think I’m a 
* Cook’s Tour’ man?”’ 

His sister tactfully slipped out of the room and waited 
until the shaving was done, and Lawrence, a jagged piece 
of brown paper adhering tenderly to the cut under his lip, 
was completing his dressing by putting on collar, cuffs and 
cravat. Then she appeared in his doorway again and 
began very gently : 

‘* T know it’s asking a good deal of you, Lawrence, but 
really, you know, we must be nice to Aunt Sophronia. It 
would be very foolish not to. And she’s taken a fancy 
to you. I’ve no doubta little attention shown her now —— 
Oh, I don’t want to be mercenary, but we’re her only near 
relatives, you know ie 

‘* Why don’t you telephone Janet Sutherland to come 
around and take her in for you?) She knows all about 
your women’s haunts. I don’t.”’ 

‘* Oh, yes, you do. And I did telephone Janet. She’s 
already gone — this is her music-lesson day.”’ 

Lawrence groaned. He perceived his fate narrowing 
down to an issue which could not be escaped. 

** Will you make me that new couch-pillow I’ve asked 
you to ten thousand times?’’ he demanded shrewdly. 

‘* Yes—yes, I will,’’ she promised eagerly. 

‘* And pay all the old lady’s expenses ?”’ 

** Of course.”’ 

‘* And mine?” 

‘*T suppose so,’’ reluctantly. Then quickly —‘‘ But 
you were going, anyway.”’ 
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“Oh, yes, I was going, anyway!” he cried. ‘‘ I was 
intending to spend the morning hanging over department- 
store bargain-counters and trying on hats all along 
Wyndham Avenue. No sacrifice at all!’’ 

Louise hastened away. When she came back she found 
her brother looking over a pile of gloves. 

‘* Not a decent pair in the lot,’’ he announced. ‘‘ See 
here — you’ve got to get me a new pair if I consent to this 
deal —see?’’ 

‘* | won’t—I e 

‘** Then I don’t go,”’ said the young man firmly. He sat 
down on the footboard of his bed and eyed his sister 
threatehingly. She succumbed. 

** Very well—you extortioner !’’ she agreed with scorn. 
‘* Auntie will be ready in time for the nine-forty train.”’ 

Aunt Sophronia was not ready for the nine-forty train, 
being delayed by a difficulty in adjusting her veil. Aunt 
Sophronia was always very fastidious about her appear- 
ance, and when Lawrence handed her aboard the ten-tive he 
had no occasion to be ashamed of his companion. Mrs. 
Stephen Stephenson was the personification of elderly dis- 
tinction and irreproachableness. Nevertheless, as he sat 
by her side in the train, her nephew looked as stiff and sad 
as that young dog was capable of looking. 

Being wise in the ways of his sister Lawrence piloted his 
charge straight to North Carolina Street. He took her 
into a large drug-store on the corner of Wyndham Avenue, 
and addressed her after the manner of men. 
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‘* It’s half-past ten now,’’ he announced, watch in hand. 
‘* You’re right in the heart of a very good shopping district 
here. Suppose I meet you in this same place at the end of 
two hours —half-pasttwelve. Then we’ll go for luncheon.”’ 
‘* Lawrence,’’ said Aunt Sophronia with displeasure, 
what can you mean? I cannot go about by myself ina 
strange city.’’ 

‘* Why, you—I—er ’? stammered her nephew. But 
he had not the tone that he was wont to take with his 
sister. Aunt Sophronia, forsooth, was of a different build 
from Mrs. Markham Dixon. As an ocean-liner majestic- 
ally awaits the approach of her pilot, so did Mrs. Stephen 
Stephenson take unto herself a courier for her shopping. 

‘* Take me first, Lawrence,’’ said she, ‘‘ to a place where 
I can get handkerchiefs.’’ 

Inwardly rebellious, but remembering his sister’s affec- 
tion for a certain department store within a short distance, 
Lawrence guided his aunt’s steps thither. She was some 
what slow in her movements, and it took both her nephew 
and a policeman to get her over the congested crossings. 
When Lawrence at length deposited her upon a stool 
before the handkerchief counter he was feeling that he had 
already earned his gloves, and that nothing short of a full 
set of furnishings was going to compensate him for the 
anticipated horrors of the day. 

Aunt Sophronia, eying several dozen styles of handker- 
chiefs through a dissatisfied lorgnette, turned to her 
nephew with an expression of disdain, ‘‘ Is there no 
place,’’ said she, ‘‘ where they keep linen exclusively ?’”’ 

The salesgirl good-naturedly reminded the sad-looking 
young man—for whom she felt a profound pity —of such 
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a shop near by, and Lawrence steered his companion 
thither. Aunt Sophronia examined handkerchiefs for half 
an hour, calling for finer and finer qualities until her 
nephew regarded her with awe, and surrounding clerks 
began to take notice. When it became evident that the 
purchase was about to be settled at a set of cobwebs at 
what-you-may-guess a dozen, the same to be adorned with 
the lady’s monogram, Mrs. Stephen Stephenson suddenly 
gave Mr. Lawrence Burnett a painful shock. 

‘* After all,” said she, studying her selection through 
her glass, ‘* these are not exactly what I want. The style 
1 had in mind does not seem to be here. I think I will not 
leave the order today. I will, | think, simply take two 
of these little half-dollar handkerchiefs to use in traveling. 
One loses so many ——’ 

Lawrence turned red about the ears. He swung round 
upon his stool until his back was toward his relative. But 
he was not suffered long to remain in seclusion. Aunt 
Sophronia clutched his arm. 

** My bag!’’ she gasped. ‘* My Boston bag! I haven’tit!’’ 

** You've had it all the time,’’ he assured her. He had 
a particular dislike for all forms of the article in question. 
He remembered Aunt Sophronia’s distinctly—its ugly 
shape, its superior quality. 

Aunt Sophronia looked about her sharply. She glanced 
suspiciously at everybody within twenty feet of her. ‘‘ I 
certainly had it when I came in,’’ she said with decision. 

‘* Excuse me, madam, but | don’t think you did,”’ said 
the saleswoman politely. 

‘* | certainly did,’’ said Aunt Sophronia. 

‘* Perhaps you left it in the other store,’’ Lawrence sug- 
gested. ‘‘ I'll go and look.”’ 

He went, glad to get away. It was a matter of half an 
hour before he could worry through his inquiry at the first 
store. The handkerchief counter, the office, the lost- 
articles bureau— but he found the bag. He had to race 
back to Aunt Sophronia twice before he could prove its 
identity, and when he finally emerged from the depart- 
ment store, carrying the Boston bag gingerly, he was in a 
frame of mind not the most lovable. 
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It was at this trying moment that he caught sight of 
three people he knew. ‘Iwo friendly youths passed him 
and jeered at the Boston bag as they went by. Ten steps 
behind them he met Janet Sutherland herself, looking, as 
always, the picture of appropriately-clothed youth and 
freshness. She was accompanied by a pale, thin, elderly 
person in widow’s garb, who was gazing in a melancholy 
way toward the various attractive show windows they were 
passing. On account of the widow and the Boston bag 
Lawrence felt himself compelled to pass with only a bow 
and a longing look. 

** Wonder if she’s got an aunt in tow,’’ he mused, and 
inadvertently passed the shop where Aunt Sophronia 
impatiently awaited him. 

‘* If there is any time at all left,’ said Mrs. Stephenson 
frigidly, when he had her outside again, ‘‘ I think I will 
purchase a few children’s toys to take to Brother Thomas’s 
children in California.” 

She purchased the toys—after three-quarters of an hour 
of indecision. Following this came a visit to a shoe-shop, 
a book-shop and a leather-goods place, with varied re- 
sults and small expenditure. By the time one o’clock had 
arrived Lawrence was as nearly exhausted as a valiant 
athlete can well be. He carried Aunt Sophronia off to 
luncheon at a place where by past experience he was con- 
fident Janet Sutherland, it she had not already gone home, 
was likely to be. To his joy he found her and her sombre 
companion just sitting down in an alcove which he had 
explored before selecting a table. Janet immediately 
invited Mrs. Stephenson and Mr. Burnett to join herself and 
the elder lady, whom she introduced as ** Mrs. Oswell.”’ 
Lawrence settled into his chair with a sigh of satistaction. 
The two elder ladies found common ground at once in 
the unsatisfactoriness of shopping in a strange city, where 
one does not know the salespeople, my dear, and where 
they do not know you and your tastes. 





“Her Nephew Dived Under the Table, Muttering Something, and Brought up the Article in Question” 
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‘*Oh, Heavens!’’ he exploded under his breath to 
ar under cover of studying the luncheon-card with 

er. ‘‘ I never was so used up in my life. Why aren’t 
you? But you’re a woman. I suppose you like it!”’ 

Miss Sutherland smiled at the expressive look he gave 
her. ‘* Oh, yes, I like it,”’ she admitted ; ‘* though not 
under all conditions. What shall we have? I think a 
salad ——”’ 

‘* What are you going to do this afternoon? Got the 
lady in tow for the day ?’’ 

Janet nodded. ‘‘ We are going to a matinée.”’ 

‘* Good. May we gotoo? Lou insisted I take her. 
I didn’t like the idea then, but I’m looking for a place 
now to rest my weary feet, and that’s as good as any, 
particularly if you’re going. Got tickets? No? I'll 
telephone for some while you're eating soup.”’ 


ox 


Aunt Sophronia had one more errand to do, so they 
hurried through the meal. But when Mrs. Stephenson 
arose from the table she made a smothered outcry : 

‘* Lawrence — my Boston bag !”’ 

Her nephew dived under the table, muttering some- 
thing, and brought up the article in question. 

‘* How careless !’’ said Aunt Sophronia. She did not 
say whom she considered careless, and from her tone 
one might infer that she meant the management. 

‘* If she loses it again I know what’s inside of it,” 
whispered Lawrence to Janet as they led the way to the 
elevator. ‘‘I can identify it with my eyes shut. One 
Russia leather pocketbook, one box of face-powder, one 
square of chamois, one small handglass, three handker- 
chiefs, one ——”’ 

‘* Hush, hush,’’ warned Janet. ‘* Hurry, and do your 
errand, and we’ll meet you as you said, at two. Don’t 
lose the Boston bag pe 

Aunt Sophronia’s errand was the selection of a bit of 
china to carry home to her niece, Mrs. Dixon. It took 
time, thought, study, judgment, discretion. It did not 
take much money — not so much, Lawrence considered, 
as it would have done if Louise had selected it for herself. 
A trifle late he hurried his charge into an uptown car, 
and in due course of time met Janet and Mrs. Oswell, and 
piloted the three ladies into the Garrick. He very 
cleverly arranged matters so that he should have Miss 
Sutherland next himself, with Mrs. Stephen Stephenson 
at the farther end of the row. He knew that his aunt 
would not be pleased with this arrangement, but he did 
not mind that in the least. 

At the close of an unusually promising first act Aunt 
Sophronia suddenly became active. She leaned _ for- 
ward, she leaned backward, she peered about her in all 
directions. Lawrence, his head turned in her direction 
on account of Janet, observed her and groaned. 

‘*T'll bet my hat she’s lost that confounded bag 
again,’’ he breathed in Janet’s ear. ‘‘ Ifshe has I’ll——”’ 

Aunt Sophronia was leaning across Mrs. Oswell’s 
henrietta-clad lap and hitting Janet’s hand with her 
lorgnette. ‘* Tell my nephew I can’t find my fur collar,” 
she ejaculated. 

Lawrence got to his feet and scrutinized as much of the 
floor as he could see. Aunt Sophronia and Mrs. Oswell 
and Miss Sutherland stood up, clutching the things 
they had been holding in their laps, and Lawrence 
got reluctantly down on his hands and knees and waded 
along the floor. ‘‘ It was Russian sable,’’ hissed Aunt 
Sophronia in his ear. ‘* Very valuable. I bought it in 
Montreal. Somebody must have stolen it " She 
looked about her. Lawrence lifted his head and said 
something peremptory —the sort of thing not politic 
from an impecunious nephew to a more than solvent aunt. 

The lights lowered. The orchestra stopped playing 
a rattling two-step, and began the sort of murmurous 
melody which suggests thrills to come. The curtain 
wentup. Lawrence hastily scrambled to his seat. Janet 
and Mrs. Oswell sat down, but Mrs. Stephen Stephenson 
remained standing, a mass of wraps and belongings, 
looking determinedly about her. 

Lawrence leaned forward. 
Sophronia,”’ he begged. 
of this act.” 

‘* It was Russian sable,’’ complained Aunt Sophronia 
in Mrs. Oswell’s ear, when, after a delay which made 
her nephew long forcibly to deposit her in her seat, she 
had subsided. ‘‘ Very valuable. I purchased it in 
Montreal in November. I cannot think of losing it. 
Besides, I shall take cold—my throat is very delicate.” 


or 


At the end of the act the search began again. Lawrence 
summoned an usher. Three rows of patient people 
stood up and joined inthe fray. Just as the intermission 
was nearing its end the grinning usher caught hold of 
something which he hauled out from the mass of wraps 
Mrs. Stephenson was holding to her breast. ‘‘ There 
you are, lady,” said he, and half the parquet smiled. 

‘* Thunderation !’’ breathed Lawrence in Janet’s ear, 
as he sat down, very red, very warm and very mad. But 
Janet only smiled. 

‘* It’s good discipline for you,’’ she whispered back 
as the curtain went up. 

It was at the end of the third act, when the house was 
testifying its appreciation of a climax in thrills by per- 
sistent and many times recurring bursts of applause, 
that Aunt Sophronia leaned forward with her lorgnette. 
This time she managed to reach far enough to dig her 
nephew in the arm. 

‘ Lawrence—my Boston bag—give it to me,’’ she 
called under cover of the applause. 

Lawrence shook his head emphatically. 
it,”’ he returned. ‘‘* Never had it. Never will have it. 
Never want to see it again.’’ All but the first sentence 
was said to Janet in a growl. A discussion ensued, 
beginning in full volume and gradually lightening as the 
applause died away until it became merely passionately 
ejaculatory whispers. 








‘*Sit down, Aunt 
‘* We'll look again at the end 


‘* Haven’t 





‘* T gave it to you in that china place ——’’ 
‘* Pardon me; think you’re mistaken -——”’ 
‘* | remember it distinctly Pe 

‘* No recollection of it-——”’ 


‘ 


‘ Lawrence, I certainly did!”’ 

‘* You couldn’t have, Aunt Sophronia.”’ 

‘*T know I did!” 

** It’s impossible,’’ said the young man firmly. His 
face, always rich in the bloom of youth, became the 


color of the sun-exposed side of a peach. It invariably 
irritated Lawrence excessively to feel himself turning that 
peachy red. Aunt Sophronia also showed a heightened 
color —a sort of plum shade. 

‘* IT haven’t it here,’’ she retorted. 
it would have been here.”’ 

‘* That doesn’t follow,’ 

‘* And it’s not here! You must have it! Lawrence, 
I can’t lose that bag. My purse was in it 

‘** And a box of face-powder —and a chamois rag 4s 
reached Janet’s ear from the other side. She was 
quietly shaking with laughter. 

‘* You must have lost it. You must find it.’’ 

‘* Oh, confound it!’’ grunted the harassed young 
man, The curtain showed the customary signs of ris- 
ing. The instant the lights dropped Lawrence got up 
and stalked out of the place. 

By the time he had reached the street Janet Suther- 
land had caught up with him. 

** Oh, say ’* he said helplessly, but he looked sev- 
eral degrees lessforlorn. ‘‘ Youmustn’tlose that last act.’’ 

‘* Never mind that,’’ said Janet hurriedly. ‘‘ Two of 
us will find that bag quicker than one —and there’s not 
much time to spare before our train. Where do you 
suppose she left it?” 

** Of course that was all bosh about her giving it to 
me. I wouldn’t be caught dead with it in my posses- 
sion. She probably left it in the china-shop—though 
we stopped in a drug-store just around the corner. If 
you will go, suppose you try the drug-store and I'll 
tackle the china-shop. We’ll meet here.’ 


on 


They separated. When they met again both looked 
disconsolate. They walked along toward the theatre 
discussing the situation. They entered and discovered 
that the play was over, the house empty of all save a 
few scurrying ushers, and that neither Mrs. James 
Oswell, of Milwaukee, nor Mrs. Stephen Stephenson, of 
Cincinnati, was to be found. 

‘* We're up against it,’’ averred Lawrence solemnly. 

‘* It doesn’t seem as if we could have been gone long 
enough for that act to have been finished,’’ mourned 
Janet. ‘‘ Oh, why couldn’t they have waited here for 
us? Aunt Elizabeth is very delicate and— dependent. 
I shouldn’t have “ 

‘* You shouldn’t have left her—but you did, to help me 
out. You’reastar, and I appreciate it. But what to do 
now! Where could they have gone?”’ 

He seized upon an usher hurrying by. ‘‘ Here,’’ he 
said, ‘* weren’t you the one who found the fur collar ?’’ 
He had already feed the boy, but his hand went to his 
pocket again. ‘*‘ Youremember the lady —short and— 
er—rather red in the face. Happen to remember any- 
thing about her and a tall, thin lady in mourning? Did 
they wait about at all before they went?”’ 

‘* I should say they did,’’ replied the youth of the 
grinning countenance. ‘‘ Had us all lookin’ the floor 
over for a bag one of ’em said you’d lost *s 

Lawrence turned peach coloronce more. ‘‘ Thunder!” 
he ejaculated, while Janet laughed. 

Another usher approached. ‘‘ You the gentleman 
that lost the bag ?’’ he inquired. 

Lawrence turned upon him with a face of rage and the 
usher backed away a step. ‘‘ I haven’t lost any bag,’’ 
he very nearly roared. ‘‘ The lady lost it—for the third 
time today. Do you know anything about it?”’ 

‘* There was a bag taken into the box-office,’’ said 
the boy cautiously. ‘* Might not be yours ——”’ 

‘Tt isn’t. But it may be hers.”’ 

The usher went around into the box-office, and pres- 
ently the window was raised and another young man 
put his head out. 

‘* You lose a bag ?”’ he inquired. 

Mr. Burnett walked up to the window. ‘‘ Yes, I lost a 
bag,’’ he replied-suavely. But his peach-colored face 
belied the smoothness of his words. ‘‘ It had my face- 
powder and my chamois polisher and my handglass 
inside. Would you mind giving it to me?”’ 
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The young man smiled and the usher looked over his 
shoulder and grinned. ‘‘ Anything else in the bag to 
identify it by?’’ asked the young man in the box-office. 

‘*There’s a pocketbook with ‘Mrs. Stephen 
Stephenson’ on a visiting-card inside,’’ said Lawrence, 
controlling his temper. ‘‘ Hurry up, will you? If that’s 
my bag—I mean her bag ——’’ 

The young man and the usher glanced with under- 
standing at Miss Janet Sutherland, who instantly flushed 
charmingly and involuntarily turned away. 

‘*— hand it over, will you? I’ve got to make a 
train.’’ He pulled out his watch. 

Aunt Sophronia’s Boston bag appeared in the box- 
office window. Lawrence seized it, relieved his pocket 
of some small change, and got away with Janet. 

‘* We've lost our train,” he announced, the Boston 
bag tucked under his arm. ‘‘* And where in the name of 
goodness are we to look for those two elderly sim— 
persons? Do they know how to get anywhere ?”’ 

‘* They’ve certainly succeeded in getting somewhere,”’ 
Janet said, as they walked on. ‘‘ Hadn't we better go 
to the station and see if they’ve gone there ?’’ 

They went. They found no signs of Aunt Sophronia 
or of Aunt Elizabeth. 

‘* Lost—two aunts,’’ said Mr. Lawrence Burnett 
plaintively. ‘‘One tall and thin, the other short and fat. 
One meek, and the other domineering. If found, kindly 
restore to their distracted niece and nephew.”’ 

‘* You don’t look very distracted.” 

‘* Neither do you. I say—I think it’s jolly we’ve lost 
‘em. Nowwecanhavesomefun. They've one pocket- 
book between ’em—they can get along somehow. The 
next train doesn’t go for two hours. How can we put in 
the time to the best advantage ?”’ 

His eye sparkled. Janet regarded him reproachfully. 
‘* Do you think it’s no use to look for them ?”’ 

‘* Look for’em! Where shall we look? And they’re 
not babes enough for us to put the police on their track. 
They’ll turn up all right at home. The only thing that 
worries me in the least——’’ he grew preternaturally 
solemn —‘‘ is that my sister Lou may try to crawl out of 
buying me the six pairs of gloves which are now my 
price for this day’s tortures ”» He caught himself up 
and looked at his companion. ‘‘ W il—it hasn’t been 


** If I had had it 


muttered her nephew. 




















all torture,’’ he supplemented softly. ‘‘ And I rather 
think the next two hours may make up for considerable 
past discomfort. Let’s go and have a ripping good 
dinner first, and talk it over.’’ 

When he had ordered the meal Lawrence settled back 
in his chair, smiling across at Miss Sutherland. 

‘* It’s the first time today I’ve really had a chance to 
look at you,’”’ he observed with contentment. ‘‘ This 
having a couple of elderly aunts sitting by sort of takes 
the edge off of a fellow’s enjoyment. As it strikes me, 
it’s about the first time I’ve had you to myself in a year 
of fast-days. Do you mind if I make the most of it?”’ 

‘* 1 don’t just see how you can make any more of it 
than you are doing.’’ Miss Sutherland caught a reflection 
of her own face in a strip of mirror set in a pillar, and 
discovered that she was acquiring a charming depth of 
color. This caused her instantly to acquire more. 

‘*Confound it—whom are you blushing at?’’ questioned 
Mr. Burnett under his breath, turning impetuously about 
in his chair. There was nobody behind them, and he 
did not see the mirror. He wheeled back again, staring 
hard across the table. ‘‘ I beg your pardon,” he said 
softly ; ‘‘ but it drives me out of my head to see you turn- 
ing that adorable color—and if I thought it was on 
account of any other chap— more than that—if I dared 
to believe it was on account of my humble self ——”’ 

‘* You are talking nonsense,” said Janet severely. 
‘ It’s very warm here, and we’ve been rushing about all 

ay.”’ 

** No explanations necessary. Just keep up the illu- 
mination—that’s all I ask,’?’ murmured Lawrence. 
‘* This is a nice retired corner, isn’t it? That’s the 
advantage of dining unfashionably early. There’s nota 
soul looking our way—Janet—I’ve got to tell you for 
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the ten-thousandth time that I——’ 
oe Stop ! ”” 
**T can’t. I’ve held it back all day.”” He was leaning 


forward over the table. 
three months, anyhow. 
This is April. 
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‘*] vowed I’d say it once in 
The last time was January. 
I—will you—”’ 
Lawrence —I won’t have it—I’ll get up and go a 
** No, you won’t. You wouldn’t dare call attention 
that way. Listen ——’’ 
The waiter appeared from around a corner and 
Lawrence leaned back in his place. What he ate for 
dinner he hadn't the slightest sort of notion. 
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On the way to the station Lawrence suddenly paused 
in front of a confectioner’s. ‘‘ Janet, if it were you I'd 
offended I’d probably try to smooth the way for myself 
by sending you a five-pounder,”’ he suggested. ‘‘ How 
do you suppose it would work with the aunts?” 

‘* Beautifully,’’ Janet assured him. ‘‘ You take one to 
Mrs. Stephenson, and I’ll buy some flowers at the next 
florist’s for Aunt Elizabeth. She’s rather a dyspeptic.”’ 

So, armed with propitiatory offerings, the two took the 
train for home. The cars were all crowded, and Larry 
was obliged to stand, but he secured a position from 
which he could observe his companion’s face from time 
to time, and found this a sufficiently interesting occupa- 
tion to beguile the way. 

At Janet’s door Lawrence took leave, not in the way he 
wanted to, but in the fashion the next best. ‘‘ At least, 
I’m going to believe I’m coming on a little bit with you,” 
he whispered in the vestibule. ‘‘ I'll make you own up 
to caring for me some day—I swear I will. You might 
as well give in first as last—I’ll never let up till you're 
married to some other man.”’ 

Janet slipped her latchkey into place, turned the lock, opened 
the door a crack, and held it firmly, her slender figure poised for 
flight. 

‘* Well, if it’s really a foregone conclusion ”? she murmured, 

Lawrence dropped the five-pounder with a crash and clutched — 
the empty air. A ponderous inner door swung shut in his face. 
He waited an instant, but he knew, as well as if she had told him, 
that he would get no more that night. He picked up the box of 
confectionery —fortunately safe in an outer box of tin—and 
went slowly down the steps, his heart beating rapturously. 

Mrs. Mark Dixon met him at the door. 

‘* She’s perfectly enraged with you, but — oh, have you got it?”’ 
She had caught sight of the Boston bag sticking out from behind 
the box of bonbons under her brother’s arm. ‘* For Heaven’s sake, 
go in and give it to her! It may save her life.” 

Lawrence hurried into the library. On acouch before the fire 
lay Aunt Sophronia, with Louise’s smelling-salts at her nose. He 
drew up a chair and sat down before her. 

‘*[P’'m horribly sorry, Aunt Sophronia,’’ said he with becoming 
meekness. ‘‘ But I found the bag. Here it is.’’ 

Mrs. Stephenson sat up and seized the bag, opened it and in- 
spected the contents. ‘‘ It was very careless of you,” she began, 
‘* and I have been put to great inconvenience and fatigue ” 
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Lawrence looked solicitous. ‘‘ I didn’t know whether you cared 
for chocolates,’’ he said, and handed out the box in its bravery of 
silk paper and silver cord. Aunt Sophronia took it gingerly. 

**T hope you found nothing gone from the bag,’’ he inquired 
politely. 

** No,”’ said Aunt Sophronia reluctantly, ‘* but —— ”’ 

** Shall I open the box for you?” said he with great charm of 
manner. He removed its wrappings, opened up the first tray, bent 
the little tongs into the proper shape, and offered the box to his 
aunt. She took a large slice of candied pineapple with haughty 
fingers, and lay back among the pillows, mumbling it. 

‘* Idon’t care much-for confectionery,’’ said she; “‘ but, of course, 
it was thoughtful of you, though your carelessness about the bag 
certainly put me to great discomfort and annoyance. I—had pur- 
chased a little gift for you — it is in the bag.’’ 

She extracted a small parcel and held it out, regarding her 
nephew severely as shie laid this fiery coal upon his thoughtless head. 

** Oh —er ——”’ murmured Lawrence and undid the parcel anx- 
iously. He felt that he knew already what awaited him. It was 
not the first time that a department-store gift of about that size and 
feel had made him miserable. He drew out a fifty-cent cravat of 
the preceding autumn’s mode —a warm blue, with black stripes. 
He recalled the sight of dozens of them, all alike, hanging in rows 
labeled ‘‘ The season’s newest neckwear.’’ Inwardly he groaned. 

**Oh, thank you very much,’ he gurgled, and got away with it, 
leaving Aunt Sophronia nibbling chocolates and looking after him 
with a puzzled expression. 

Upstairs he met his sister. ‘*‘ Look here,’’ he said, and held up 
the cravat. ‘‘ When I’m dead bury me in it,’’ he requested. 
** It’ll be the only time I can wear it without a pain.’’ 

‘*She gave me a dreadful little cup and saucer,’’ responded 
Louise with meaning. ‘‘ I do think ——” 

He picked her up and held her in the air above him. ‘I’m 
going to be engaged to Janet Sutherland tomorrow,’’ said he, and 
kissed her before he set her down. , 











NOTE—This is the third of a series of stories by Mrs. Richmond,each 
one complete in itself. The fourth story will appear in the next (the 
August) issue of The Journal. 
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The Thrilling Climax of the Successful Romance 


The Man in the Case 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Author of “A Singular Life,” “The Burglar that Moved Paradise,” etc. 


CHAPTER IX 
O,”’ said Joan, ‘‘ I have no husband.”’ 
** And never had?’’ demanded Ray sternly. His 
manner was the more dreadful because it superseded 
a sacred tenderness in which a woman might have died of 
joy. 
** Nor ever had,”’ repeated Joan. 
For the width of an instant far in the Scotchman’s eyes 
there arose the altar of an anguish so solemn that his 
whole being seemed to be flung, a sacrifice consumed, 
upon it. 

Joan uttered an inarticulate sound; then: ‘‘ Douglass ! 
Douglass!’’ she cried. ‘* Don’t you see? Don’t you 
know? Have you never once suspected —all the while ?”’ 

‘*T know nothing. I see nothing. How could I suspect 
—you?’’ he answered drearily. He replaced the sheet 
over the dead man’s face and turned away. ‘‘I have 
trusted you, Joan,”’ he said. 

‘* When no other man would ’’ — Joan lifted her head — 
‘* no other that I ever knew. Oh, I have been so proud of 
you! I have—oh, I have gone on the knees of my heart 
to worship you, Douglass Ray! And cE me because 
it isso hard to speak — because I have got to teeling for so 
long that I can’¢ speak — Douglass? Why, Douglass !”’ 

With indescribable difficulty, as if the power to enunciate 
them had been torn out of her larynx, she uttered four 
half-strangled words. 

An exclamation that might have been an oath or a prayer 
leaped to Ray’s lips. 

‘* But I thought you had no brother except that one. 
You told me there was only one.”’ 

‘* There was only one.”’ 

** And he is dead,’’ said Ray dogmatically. 

‘* Yes,’”’ said Joan. ‘‘ He is dead. 

He died this morning in my arms. 


above the shoulder of Joan’s white dress. While she was 
trying to speak he did not watch her face, but he took her 
thin hand and held it strongly. 

** Have you never heard,’’ began Joan, without looking 
at him, ‘*‘ about—it?”’ 

‘* People don’t gossip to me,’’ replied Ray scornfully. 
‘* T knew there was a tragedy of some sort. I never heard 
its details ; I never wanted to. Everybody believed that 


the boy was dead, and so did I. And so——?” 
‘* And so did I,’’ repeated Joan. ‘‘ I believed as every- 
body believed till —that night ——”’ 
ex 


‘*Go on,” said Ray, for she had paused in pitiable 
agitation. 

‘*He killed a man,’ she said with sharp distinctness. 
‘*He was tried and convicted, and condemned. He 
would have been—they would have hung him. It was in 
New York. He was in Sing-Sing. They took out bricks 
and dug their way out—you know how prisoners do. 
There were two of them, and the other man was what 
people call a gentleman, too. I think he poisoned a 
woman, and he meant to do it. It was different with 
Harum. He didn’t mean to do any harm,’’ she argued 
earnestly. ‘‘ He had been drinking. It was a quarrel, 
and it—it happened. Harum was such a_ kind boy, 
Douglass! He was always bringing home starved kittens 
and tormented dogs. I have seen him go out of his way 
rather than step on a spider or some little crawling thing 
that anybody else would crush. He was a dear fellow. I 
loved my little brother.’’ 

Ray lifted the hand which he held, and laid his cheek 
upon it; he did not speak. Joan’s faltering voice went on : 


Caroline and me and Martin Luther. I was beginning to 
learn how to bear it’’ — Joan’s voice sank —‘‘ I was begin- 
ning to think I might be happy like other women, after all. 
I had begun to love—you. I had said I would be your 
wife.’’ 

** You will be,” interrupted the Scotchman, ‘‘ before you 
are many hours older.’’ 

Joan allowed herself the symbol of a smile ; she made a 
little gesture of disagreement ; it was as if she had repelled 
him so long that her denial went on automatically ; her 
heart seemed to have stiffened, as a muscle does that has 
been clenched too hard and steadily ; she shook her head ; 
her cheek turned against the crimson cretonne rose that 
expressed her pallor. She seemed now, Ray thought, as 
anxious as she had been at first reluctant to go on talking. 
She had begun afresh, when clambering foottalls pounded 
up the stairs, and Martin Luther leaped and laid his head 
in the collie pose upon her lap. Joan’s wasted fingers fell 
upon the dog’s ears. 

‘* He's stood by me,” she said pathetically. 

Ray watched her slow, caressing hand. 

** Such tenderness!” he thought. ‘‘ Such tenderness! 
Most women don’t know how to spell a syllable of it. 
She could put them all in the primer class and teach them 
— if they had enough of it to let her.’’ 

But Martin Luther was followed by Mary Caroline with 
coffee, which she put to Miss Dare’s lips imperiously, and 
Ray sipped a little to please Mary Caroline. Neither 
could eat, and Mary Caroline went away. 

Joan now sat up against the cretonne pillow and went on 
with strengthening voice : 

** Harum was such a dear little fellow, Douglass! You 
can’t think, you can’t understand, how it all was—how I 
felt, how we all felt about Harum. 
Father was worse than any of us. 





There he lies.”’ 

She pointed to the long figure on 
the bed; her knees gave way be- 
neath her, and she slid down slowly 
to the floor. Before Ray could 
stoop to gather her she had laid her 
lips upon his foot. 

‘* You trusted me! You trusted 
me !’’ she sobbed. 

‘* Oh, come!” groaned Douglass 
Ray, ‘‘1 can’t have that. Change 
places with me, Joan.’”’ 
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He lifted her to her feet, but she 
could not stand upon them, when he 
would have knelt before her. 

‘* We will get out of this room,” 
he urged, ‘‘and then you shall tell 
me all about it.’’ 

He lifted her as if she had been a 
woman figure escaping him or cling- 
ing to him in a beautiful, storm 
dream, and carried her into the hall. 
There they found Mary Caroline, 
herself white to her Indian cheek- 
bones. 

‘* It’s him,’’ she said; ‘‘ it’s him — 
himself. It’s Harum Dare. I’ve 
give him cookies and sponged his 
close too many times not to know 
him, Mr. Ray. He’s changed some- 
thing dreadful; but then,’’ added 
Mary Caroline grimly, ‘‘so has she.”’ 

‘*Go down, Mary Caroline,’’ 
commanded Ray, ‘‘ and telephone 
for the medical examiner —or no— 














He spoiled the boy—tfrom the be- 
ginning of everything Harum had his 
way ; he did as he pleased ; nobody 
stopped it; and so Mother used to 
worry about it. She understood 
better how it was; she and I used 
to talk about it. One night when I 
was just a girl at school she came 
into my room after I had gone to 
bed and said : 

‘** Joan, 1 want you to promise 
me something. No matter what 
should happen I want you to promise 
me that you will look after your little 
brother.’ Harum was four years 
younger than I am, and he used to 
look up to me, you know, and tag 
after me at play, and I always took 
care of him, and it never seemed to 
me as if he had grown up. He was 
a mischievous little fellow, full of 
fun —always up to something — and 
I was always getting him out of 
scrapes. Don’t you see?” 
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‘*T see,” said Douglass. ‘* Oh, I 
know! You don’t need to tell me 
what you did—how you'd treat a 
wild boy.”’ 

‘* He was wild,’’ admitted Joan. 
‘* But I promised Mother; and he 
never was anything worse, until this 
—this dreadtul thing. He didn’t 
mean to do it, Douglass.’’ 

‘* They never do,’”’ thought Doug- 
lass. But he put her hand to his 








stay. You need not, on the whole; 
I will do it myself. I must have the 
full facts, Joan, before he gets here.’’ 

** There’s a lounge over at that there window,” sug- 
gested Mary Caroline anxiously. ‘‘ It’s Martin Luther’s 
most gen’r’lly speakin’. You get her on to it. She’s 
pretty consid’r’ble heft for you to take downstairs, and I 
ainter goin’ ter have her walkin’ ’round till I’ve give her 
some breakfast. She hain’t slep’ enough to keep the life 
in the wings of a broodin’ bird. She’s ben a misfortnit, 
disluded creeter too long, Mr. Ray, and don’t you forget it. 
Now she’s clean gin out.”’ 

Obediently Ray did as the old servant directed. Sud- 
pe a Mary Caroline seemed to have taken command of the 
whole situation, and the governing class deferred to her as 
a matter of course. Ray put Joan on the lounge by the 
window, and sat down beside her. It was a cretonne- 
covered lounge, white, with large roses. -He fastened his 
€yes upon one of the roses, a crimson one, which peered 
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“Mary Caroline Shook Out the Lace and Draped Her with it from Head to Foot” 


‘* So they dug their way out of the prison as I tell you 
” 


** Yes, I read of a case last weck,”’ 
, 


se 


interrupted Ray. 

And they got to the water, and they were chased, and 
they jumped in. One swam away —it was dark —and he 
escaped, but one was drowned. It was three weeks before 
they found the body, and they said—and they thought — 
everybody thought—they were sure—it was Harum that 
they found. There was a lead-pencil in his pocket with his 
name carved on it with a jackknife: ‘H.S. Dare.’ And 
there were some other reasons —I forget them all, but they 
seemed to settle it. So Father took him and buried him, 
for he was allowed to do it. That was up in the country, 
in New York, in Grandmother Scairn’s old lot, and every- 
body knew he was dead. So we came back here to live, 
and then Father and Mother died, and there was only Mary 


lips silently. 

Joan’s low voice went stealing 
on; excusing, idealizing, idolizing ; 
pardoning like God, and condoning like herselt— a woman 
elect of love, and ‘‘ of love all worthy.”’ 

She told him—it seemed that she could not tell him 
enough. Now that the gates of her silence were unlocked 
the torrent of expression poured as if it would dash the dam 
of language down. She recalled old, forgotten episodes ot 
the lad’s college days—little things, showing even to her 
exquisite sense of exculpation how and where the boy had 
first gone wrong. She dwelt on pretty incidents in his 
childhood —how he had done such a kind thing one day, 
or such another on the next ; how lovable he was, what a 
handsome lad—a scholar, too, such a brilliant fellow — 
and how they played and studied together as long as they 
could, and about the letters he wrote home ; and how the 


neighbors called him Harum-Scarum when he was a little 
fellow, and how he would get into trouble, do the best she 
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could, poor boy! But nobody thought it would ever be 
real trouble like that which happened in New York. 

Then her mind leaped over the tragedy and swung 
away from New York abruptly, and reverted suddenly 
to Mapleleaf, and to the night when the outcast had lifted 
and let fall the fate upon the threshold of her door. 

‘* He had been wandering about,” she pleaded ; 
‘*God knows where! Harum never told me. He 
could not talk about it. It was like being the ghost of 
a lost spirit—you cannot show yourself, you know. 
Nobody would want you. Nobody would care. But he 
knew I would. So, when he found out that he had ‘con- 
sumption, Douglass— that he could not live— he came to 
me. He did not think it would last as long as it did. 
He only came home to die. He wanted so to be at 
home to die! He wanted me so, Douglass! So I took 
him in. I did the best I could for Harum.”’ 

‘* Did he never know—did he not suspect the price 
you paid for it?’’ asked Ray ; ‘‘ the awful price?’’, 

‘* Oh, no,”’ said Joan. ‘‘ He was pretty sick. He 
did not think it through. I never told him that. ! 
put it to him anyhow — but that.”’ 


on 


She closed her eyes, and her head fell back upon 
the cretonne pillow, weakly. Impulses of speech and 
second thoughts of silence alternated on her quivering 
lips. For a while Ray did not intrude upon her by a 
word, but absolutely gave her will its way. 

‘* Sometimes I had such frights,’’ she whispered, 
‘* lest he should be found, lest people should come in, 
That fire was the worst of all. I would have gone down 
with the house!’’ she cried, ‘‘ before I would have 
given him up.”’ 

Ray started to say, ‘‘ You couldn’t have, because I 
was there,’’ but he forbore. 

‘* Then it was so hard to see him suffer—to let him 
die that way, without proper care —no nurse, no doctor, 
nobody but me!”’ 

She pressed her hands to her hollow eyes as if she 
would shut out sights she must see as long as she lived. 

‘* But he would not have a doctor—he could not, 
could he? I wanted our old doctor so—the one that 
Mother had, and Father. But, of course, you see—it 
never would have done. Once I went in and asked a 
specialist in town. I gave another name—not my own ; 
I told him about the case. I said that the patient was 
eccentric and refused to see a physician, and what did 
he advise me to do? He gave me a prescription, and 
he said there wasn’t anything to be done. He said the 
yatient would die the middle of September. And he 
on I see so many things I might have done differ- 
ently,’’ faltered Joan, ‘‘ if I had’ it to do over again, 
But I tried. I did try to do the best I could. I hadn't 
anybody to—to ask.”’ 

Now she began to sob again. Except that once, when 
the minister and his wife had found her off her guard, 
it was two years since Joan had cried, and Ray did not 
try to check the dashing tears that wet her cheeks and 
his. Instead, he sat down upon the lounge and locked 
his arms about her. 

‘* Here,’’ he said, ‘‘ youstay. Cry, lassie! Cry! It 
will do you good. You great, royal woman soul! 
You poor— you poor, brave, noble girl !’’ 

Their lips met solemnly. To Ray’s came other 
words. He called her ‘‘ heroine’’—‘‘ martyr’’—*‘ sol- 
dier’’—‘‘ queen,’’ and God knew what high names 
besides. He offered her a litany half worship and all 
love. Joan received it gently. 


ox 


He left her presently and went downstairs. She heard 
him talking at the telephone and with Mary Caroline. 
Both moved about the house; doors shut and opened; 
bells rang and footsteps fell; once the fate upon the front 
door gave a threefold call; but Joan lay with her hands 
upon her eyes and her grief upon her heart. She 
neither heard nor saw, nor cared what happened. It 
seemed to her that anything might happen now, and 
then that nothing could. When Ray came back with 
strangers and took them into the dead man’s room she 
asked no questions and felt no concern. When he came 
out of the room and went downstairs and hurried back 
she did not stir. He sat upon the lounge again beside 
her, and drew something from his inner pocket, un- 
folded it, and laid it on her lap. 

‘* Martin Luther sha’n’t get it this time!’ Hesmiled 
so joyously that Joan smiled, too ; she could not help it. 
She saw now that she held, for the second time, in her 
wasted hands the marriage license, torn and worn from 
safe and sacred keeping against the lover’s heart. 

** Joan,”’ suggested Ray quite comfortably, as if he 
were not asking anything of consequence, ‘‘ Mr. Cotton 
is downstairs—and his wife is with him. He has come 
to marry us.’’ 

‘* Not now, Douglass?’’ Joan got to her feet. She 
looked this way and that about her. The door of her 
own room was open behind her. Ray saw it, shut it, 
and stood before it. 

‘“You can’t go there. You can’t go anywhere— 
except here.”’ 

He held out his arms. 

‘* You have been the most wretched woman in the 
world, Joan. See! I'll make you the happiest. We 
have suffered enough, I think, don’t you? Let us turn 
about and try joy for a change. I can’t see any reason 
for waiting. In fact,’’ added the Scotchman, ‘‘ I sha’n’¢ 
wait. I’ve done enough of that. Besides, there are 
things to be done yet; the situation needs a man; 
indeed, it needs a husband— Mr. Cotton agrees with 
me about thai. Not that it would make the least differ- 
ence if nobody agreed with me—come, Joan.” 

‘* Very well,’’ said Joan. She took afew steps toward 
him, but stopped. 

‘* What will your mother say?’’ she parleyed. 
‘* There will always be poor Harum! And_ the— 
disgrace.”’ 


‘* What disgrace ?’’ asked Ray. 


CHAPTER X 
OAN stood in the library with her old minister and his 
wife and Mary Caroline. Footsteps were still stir- 
ring overhead, and Ray closed the door and turned 
the key. 
‘* We are ready, sir,’’ he said. 





‘*T haven't any dress 
embarrassed little smile. 

Ray’s eyes traveled up and down her clinging, trailing 
gown. 

‘* Nothing could be whiter,”’ he suggested. 

But Mary Caroline stepped up softly. She had a 
folded package in her hand; it was wrapped in silk, 
which fell apart beneath the old servant's strong and 
reverent fingers. 

‘* Here, my dear,’’ said Mary Caroline. ‘* You listen 
tome. Don’t you let him snarl this cat’s cradle! He’s 
nothin’ but men-folks—he couldn't understand ; ’tain’t 
in’em. There ain't no woman wants to be married in 
her common close, nor never was: not if she had set 
the Last Trumpet for her weddin’ day. Here’s your 
mother’s veil, Miss Joan. It’s pretty old and dreadful 
yellow, but there’s a great deal of it, and it was hern. 
I went upstairs and got it, for | thought she’d like to 
have me.”’ 

With a deft and unexpected motion Mary Caroline 
shook out the lace, flung it over her mistress, and draped 
her with it from head to foot. 

Softened and enhanced, Joan’s haggard face looked 
pathetically through the illusion with which the eustom 
of generations has blurred the eyes of a bride. Her 
mother’s vei! gave glamour to her; she had a spiritual 
beauty which youth, and a light heart, and freedom from 
care, and ignorance of suffering may never know. She 
seemed to float within a silver cloud, and to sway a 
little as if uncertain whether to vanish or alight. 
The Scotchman gripped her hand: he felt that she 
might melt away from him. 


on 


So her old minister married her and blessed her. But 
Mary Caroline kissed her through her mother’s veil. 
Mary Caroline did not cry. She looked a little stupid, 
as if she had lost her way in a foreign land, where she 
could not speak the language. She held out her work- 
worn hand to Douglass Ray. 

‘* Who giveth this woman to be married to this man?”’ 
said Mary Caroline in an oratorical tone, as if she were 
repeating an omitted portion of the church service. 
‘* 'That’sme. There ain’t no other mortal man I’d want 
should have her, but I guess you've earned her, Mr. 
Ray.’”’ 

With solemn steps, as if she had been returning from 
some tomb where she had left the dearest thing she 
knew, Mary Caroline crossed the room, turned the key, 
and opened the door. But in the hall she stood still, 
and began to paw the air with sudden, sprawling fingers. 

It took Ray some moments to discover that these 
extraordinary gestures were intended as a signal for 
himself. As soon as he did so he obeyed it, and Mary 
Caroline shut the door. 

‘* Seein’ you de her husband,”’ said Mary Caroline 
distinctly, ‘‘ 1 suppose this here’s your business, not 
mine. I found this under his pillow when I come to lay 
him out. He’d got his mother’s Bible, and this was 
tucked between the leaves. You see, she’s so wore out 
I thought you’d better read it first. 1 don’t feel as if I 
hadn’t orter, and I warnter goin’ ter bother her. Thanks 
be to mercy she has bore enough.”’ 

Mary Caroline laid a folded note, unsealed, within 
Ray’s outstretched hand. He read it in silence and 
without hesitation ; thus it ran: 


“Dear Joan: 

““T want to be buried in the evening —if pretty dark, so 
much the better. And I don’t want it put off. Don’t draw 
out the misery. I’ve made you trouble enough. Besides, I 
don’t think I shall begin to rest till I am under ground. I 
am tired out. I am tired of the whole thing —of sinning, of 
suffering, of being. If I had my choice I would never de 
again. Butif I had to go on living anywhere I would try 
to be a different fellow. On my soul (if I have a soul) I 
would. Before God (if there is a God) I am sorry for every- 
thing. I am sorry all the way back, and as far as I can 
remember. I was thinking yesterday of the first lie I told, 
and how I took some money from you once when I was a 
little chap. You never knew. You thought you lost it; it 
was all you had—two dollars and sixty cents. And you 
were such a generous little girl, you’d have given it to me 
if I had asked for it. 

“The thing I mind most is disgracing you. Great God, 
Joan! What you have been! What you have done! I 
don’t believe there’s another woman in the world—not 
another sister, anyhow — who would have crucified herself 
as you have, and never cried out; no, nor groaned. You 
thought I didn’t know what it cost you. At first, you see, I 
didn’t. I never would have come if I had seen the whole 
thing through. I’ve been a bad man, but I never sank so 
low as that. I’d have died like the castaway I am, and I 
wish I had. But by the time I began to understand it was 
too late. I thought you’d mind it less if you thought I 
didn’t know. Sol let you think so. All I can say now is, 
I hope I have died in time. You have grown terribly thin 
lately, and pale. You are like an ermine, Joan. You know 
the little creature will stand still and be killed before it will 
step in the mud. They are slandering you to death, and 
you’ve stood still and let them. They have hunted you 
almost down, these Christian men and women. God for- 
givethem! It is more than I can do. 

“*T wonder if you will miss me any in spite of all. There’s 
nobody else to. People who haven’t suffered or lived say 
‘God bless you!’ Isay: ‘God make more women like you, 
if He can!’ Love me a little after you are happy, if it isn’t 
too much trouble, Joan, and forgive vour brother, 

““HaruM S. DARE.”’ 
et 


Now it was the old minister’s turn. Everything that 
wisdom and tact and a pastor’s heart could do was done 
for these two children of his parish—the dead man 
and the slandered woman. He caused the word of what 
had happened to be carried everywhere, and half of 
Mapleleaf came to share in the last service offered to the 
blotted memory of Harum Dare. 

It was in the evening, as he had wished. It was not 
going to be a dark night, as he had hoped, for there was 
a high moon, and twilight and moonlight met with soft 
candlelight in the library where he lay: going out of his 
father’s house as if he had never dishonored it, and 
treated in it as he had always been, with patience, with 
tenderness, and with trust until the end. 

Joan’s neighbors and fellow-townsmen crept in with 
hanging heads. When they saw her —for she was still 
in her white dress, and Ray beside her—their first 
thought was that they had been called to witness one 
of the solemn ceremonies when love and death share the 
house, as love and death share life. But they soon saw 


faltered Joan, with an 


how it was, and understood that none of her old friends 
in Mapleleaf had been found worthy to be bidden to the 
marriage of Joan Dare. 

Joan stood with lifted head. Once her haggard eyes 
swept the crowded room. In the arrow of that glance 
she had seen everything ; she had recognized everybody 
—all these people who had misunderstood and wronged 
her. ‘Their faces swayed before her like the phantoms 
of an after-life. They seemed a great way off —farther 
than the man in his coffin. 

The minister’s wife was there; she had drawn her 
veil. Annie Hammerton sat beside her, sobbing. The 
old furnace-man, whose family had always had character, 
stood in the doorway with a puzzled face. The church 
Committee were in the room; they sat decorously, and 
did not look at Miss Dare; the junior Deacon and the 
little clerk had moved up nearest her ; the senior Deacon 
held his hat before his face; the theological member 
and the rich member cast their eyes upon the floor. 
Some of the firemen were present, and the Chief in his 
uniform, cap in hand ; and ladies of the Wednesday Club 
with handkerchiefs at their faces. 


ox 


All of Joan’s old neighbors had thronged to honor her. 
The house was full and the press was great. The hall, 
the stairs, the steps overflowed, and the avenue was 
crowded to the street. 

The church people were there, and the church choir, 
who sang (for they were deeply moved) as if it had been 
any one else’s funeral. They sang the old burial hymns 
that everybody loves, ‘‘ Lead, Kindly Light,’’ and 
‘* Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” just as if the dead man had 
never disgraced his father’s faith or his father’s name. 

Then the voice of the minister uprose solemnly. 
He spoke with thrilling distinctness. The windows were 
open, and the people half-way down the avenue could 
hear what he said : 

‘* There was once a woman who has been called the 
bravest of her sex; who came from the obscurity of 
peasant ancestry and childhood to the front of a world- 
wide and immortal fame. She commanded men, she 
organized forces, she led armies, she generaled battles, 
she saved a nation. She will be remembered forever as 
the greatest woman warrior of the world. 

‘* Peace has her battles as well as war. Common life, 
like extra life, has its revolutions, its conflicts, its vic- 
tories, its defeats ; demands its leaders, and finds them. 
Village history has its heroines. Glory passes them by, 
but a fine soul cannot. 

‘* A woman warrior stands among us — unrecognized, 
misunderstood, hounded to her anguish and our shame. 
People of Mapleleaf! Where we should have trusted, 
we have suspected. Where we should have comforted, 
we have crushed. When we should have believed in a 
spotless soul, we have broken a noble heart. 

‘*This poor man, whom we have met to carry from his 
father’s house below to the gates of his Father’s house 
above, was the lesser criminal, I think, than we have 
been. He only killed a man; we have murdered a 
character. He only slew a human life ; we have slain a 
woman’s name. His was the deed of a moment’s mad- 
ness ; ours has been the deliberate action of years. He 
slaughtered ; we have tortured. He has suffered; we 
have inflicted. He has gone to the mercy of his 
Heavenly Father’s heart, a repenting and forgiven soul. 
His share in this great tragedy has been expiated ; ours 
remains unreckoned.”’ 

Then the minister who had never been afraid of his 
people, who was accustomed to speak the truth to them, 
no matter where it hit nor whom it hurt, advanced and 
laid his hands upon the dead man’s head, and kept them 
there a moment as if he blessed him. Who knows what 
sacred and sad-hearted responsibility he had felt for the 
self-willed boy, whom his pastor had never been able to 
control? In an awed and trembling voice the Reverend 
Eliakim Cotton began to pray : 

‘* Great God! ‘Thou who art the hope of every sorry 
sinner! In Christ’s name and for Christ’s sake, we in- 
trust this erring soulto Thee. Take him to Thyself, and 
hold him there. We are content to lay him on Thy 
heart. 

‘* Just and merciful God! Thou receivest the dead ; 
but in our keeping are left the treasures of life. Make 
us worthy of our sister whom we have sorely wronged. 
Lord, forgive our sin! We have not meant to be as cruel 
as we were. Perhaps we have been more stupid than 
wicked in Thy sight, but Lord! forgive our sin! If ever 
from this day we shall speak the word that wrongs, 
remind us of this hour. If ever our thoughtless lips 
shall utter the slander that slays— Lord, remind us of 
this hour, and of this prayer.’’ 

When the old minister’s broken voice had ceased 
from praying Harum’s neighbors came up one by one 
to look upon his face, and went their ways, and thought 
their own thoughts, and told no man what these were. 
For their eyes were downcast, and some, it was noticed, 
walked with heads upon their breasts. 


or 


So Joan and her husband and her old servant buried 
their dead, and all the people followed them. It was 
now far on in the evening, and the moon was high. It 
stood in the sky as if it had been built into the walls of 
the City whose gates were each a pearl; one felt as if 
something had been opened and let Heaven down. 

Joan’s exalted face — wasted well-nigh as much as 
that other which was covered now from sight beneath 
September leaves and flowers — unconsciously assumed 
the battle look, like that of the woman warrior to whom 
the minister had likened her ; but this expression passed 
into the seer’s gentler one. She seemed to be review- 
ing invisible forces ; she seemed to hear inaudible voices. 
It was as if she stood apart from the world —even yet 
neither asking nor expecting to be understood. 

She took her hand from her husband’s arm and knelt 
beside the open grave and covered her eyes. But in 
that solitary moment no man—not even he who loved 
her best — intruded. 

Afterward she made it known to him that she wished 
to remain —they two alone together —till the sods had 
been laid upon the poor boy; and it was done as she 
had asked ; and every one went away and left her so. 
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A New York Woman’s Beautiful Work 
By N. M. Toby 


NE cold morning, while traveling in a 
crowded car, a young woman pushed 
her way in, and almost lurched into my 
lap as the car jerked forward. Something in 
her tone as she said ‘‘ Pardon me’’ caused me 
to glance at her. My gaze was transfixed: in 
each arm was a baby—one black, the other 
white! As I scrambled to my feet I heard the 
whisper, ‘’ She is the Mother of the Foundlings.”’ 

‘*'The Mother of the Foundlings!’’ In the 
interest the words aroused I found myself 
watching the woman as she stilled the feeble 
cry of the little colored baby, and cuddled the 
other mite in her arms. When she signaled 
the conductor I offered my assistance. 

‘* Oh, will you help me? It is so very slip- 
pery,’’ she returned gratefully. ‘‘ I don’t often 
go about with such a load, but my little pic- 
caninny almost died last night. . This other one 
was found in an area this morning at three 
o’clock. I am taking them to breakfast.”’ 

i went with her to the ‘‘ breakfast,’’ in a tidy 
East Side flat, where a young Italian woman 
bereft of her own infant took both babies to 
nurse. But the piccaninny was too feeble to 
partake of nourishment. 1 watched the look of 
despair creep 
into the eyes of 


the child had been soothed into apparent rest- 
fulness. He declared that the child could not 
survive the night unless a wetnurse could be 
found, and even then it would be one chance ina 
hundred if he pulled through. There was no 
hesitancy on ‘* The Mother’s”’ part. She had 
on her wraps almost before the doctor had 
issued his edict, and was off. 

Never shall I forget those four terrible hours 
with that baby whose every breath threatened 
to be his last! But in some way his body and 
soul hung together until ‘‘ The Mother’’ re- 
turned, bringing with her an Italian woman. 

Outside, a fearful winter storm raged and 
traffic was suspended, but *‘ The Mother’’ had 
made her way down to the lower East Side 
and persuaded the reluctant wetnurse to ac- 
company her. Their skirts were literally frozen 
to them, the veils about their heads were a 
mass of icicles. The Italian hac to be restored 
from her numbed condition, and when she was 
dry, and warmed with a bowl of hot milk, and 
the baby given to her, only then did ‘‘ The 
Mother ’’ give heed to her own condition. 

That little waif lived and smiles at you from 
this page. He was adopted by well-to-do 
people, so that 
Miss Walker’s 





*“The Mother’’ 
as she resorted 





to heroic meas- et Ga ‘it 


ures and fought ees 
to counteract ae. 
the effect of 
spasm after 
spasm. I 
heaped up the 
fire with fuel, 
ran for medi- 
cines, and for 
two hours 
watched that 
woman with the 
sad face bat- 
tling and pray- 
ing as if the bit 
of dusky flesh 
were some- 
thing near and 
dear. And 
when, wrapped 
in oil-soaked 
cotton, warmed 
and wooed 
back to regular 
breathing, the 
child clung to 
the Italian’s 
breast, there 
came a look of 
joy to ‘‘ The 
Mother’s”’ eyes 
that spoke of 
thedivinetouch 
that maketh the 
whole world 
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HIS woman, who has chosen the rdle of 

mother for a profession, is Virginia M. 
Walker, whose life-work has been the care of 
foundlings and sick babies. 

There are five hundred babies in different 
sections of the country who received their 
first mother-love from Virginia Walker. She 
cradled the infants in her own arms until a per- 
manent mother could be found. She preaches 
the doctrine that an infant is born with the 
yearning for the mother’s love, and if it is taken 
from him he pines away. Putting this theory 
into practice she gives of her own tenderness, 
and instills into the foster-mothers the same 
quality. The story of- the foundling is an oft- 
told tale. From the area or ash-barrel to 
Bellevue, then in the old days to Randall's 
Island; now Bellevue turns over every other 
foundling to Miss Walker, as Superintendent 
of the “Joint Committee,’’ the alternates going 
to the Roman Catholic charities. 

I remember one stormy winter night stop- 
ping in at her apartment. I found her but 
just arrived and still in wet clothes. As we 
thawed out and relaxed into merriment I was 
startled by a weird noise which sounded like a 
human cry. 

‘* Oh, that is my baby,’’ cried my hostess. 
‘*]T couldn’t risk exposing him in the storm 
to find a real mother tonight.’’ This as I 
followed her into the next room. ‘‘ The little 
chap is pretty far gone; he was found in an 
ash-barrel on Third Avenue last night nearly 
frozen. He must have been put there when 
only afew hours old. Mercy! butit was cold!”’ 
and she shivered at the recollection. 

She unwrapped the infant and lifted him 
from the bed and I saw ashriveled atom, with so 
little resemblance to a child that I was appalled. 

‘* Horrible !’’ I stammered. 

** Oh, no,’’ she cried, soothing the child’s 
moans. ‘‘ There is nothing horrible, save in 
the real mother’s desertion of this pitiful child. 
How can a woman do such an iniquitous thing ? 
Oh, the tragedy, the misery entailed upon these 
little lives! But—won’t you please ring for 
Doctor B—— and ask him to come at once?”’ 

She then prepared a hot bath and sundry 
remedies. The skill of the trained nurse showed 
in every movement, and when the doctor arrived 
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aa terrible night 
, yourney was 


eh % | ** quite worth 
“Se fe! { while.’’ She 
a will tell you of 


this case, but 
she will care- 
fully omit to 
mention the 
frostbitten feet 
and ears that 
almost in- 
valided her. 





HE story of 
another case 
will show in 
brief how the 
foundling is 
given into the 





| care of this 

i i worker, and 

j how through 

} her he is en- 

j abled to have 
/ home and par- 
/ ) ents. Rather 
late one winter 


night a man 
was hurrying 
to his home in 
i a remote corner 
of the Bronx. 

Suddenly, and 

very close at 

hand, he heard 
) a baby’s cry. 
He stopped to 
listen; again an 
infant’s pitiful 
wail smote his ear. After a difficult search he 
came upon a pathetic scene. By the light of 
a flickering match he beheld a tiny baby, of 
perhaps two days. Crouched upon his breast, 
trying with all his might to comfort and warm 
the child, was a shaggy mongrel dog. Both 
were cold, hungry and homeless, but with the 
instinct of comrades in misfortune the stronger 
was giving aid to the weaker. 

The dog followed as the man carried the 
child to the nearest station-house. Irom there 
an officer took the foundling to Bellevue, where 
the following morning he was given into Miss 
Walker’s care. She found a temporary home 
where he could be given the proper nourish- 
ment. Later a childless couple took the waif 
into their home as their legal son and heir. 


N° alone do foundlings come under the 
scope of ‘‘ The Mother's’ care, and in this 
connection the story of ‘* The Littlest Hospital 
Baby’? is a significant record of a fight for life. 
The baby was a tiny creature weighing only 
three pounds and a half, and her case was 
so pitiful that the entire charity corps of 
officials was attracted to it. One hospital had 
already given the child up and returned him to 
his mother to die. She took it to a second, 
only to receive the verdict that there might be 
a little hope if a wetnurse could be secured. 
‘* The Mother’’ was called in and she found a 
young mother who was glad to take the infant. 
That evening in response to a frantic ring at 
the bell ‘‘ The Mother ’’ found on her doorstep 
the nurse, a pale, breathless Italian woman, 
holding in her arms a small, rigid figure. 

‘* Bambino die, Bambino die,’’ she wailed. 
The baby with scarce a vestige of breath lay 
like wax. The woman placed it upon a couch 
and fled. 

Once again a night was given to nursing and 
a mad race for another wetnurse. Loving per- 
sistence won the day. Seven months later the 
baby weighed seventeen pounds, and grew into 
perfect health. 

And so the story could go on indefinitely. 
Babies upon babies have come into the arms 
always ready to enfold them and hold them 
tight until another woman takes up the respon- 
sibility. 
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The Editorial Page 


A Chance to be American 


E LIKE to be thought patriotic : we boast of being 

Americans. But sometimes it would seem as if the 
European idea of our patriotism being superficial is only 
too true. Take, for example, the present fashion of 
giving names to our country homes. How often will 
you find a truly American name? Or, let us name anew 
street, a new town, a new building, or rename any of 
these, and what name do we give it? For the most 
part, a name either lamentably silly (which is especially 
true of our country homes), or some name that is either 
meaningless or of foreign derivation. Why can we not 
be more American in these names? How far more suit- 
able, how infinitely more American would it be if we 
used the Indian names, which are so beautifully melo- 
dious in themselves and so full of poetic meaning in 
their significance. 

Take such names as these for country homes : 


Tekenink, meaning ‘In the woods.” 
Wompanand, meaning ‘‘ God of the dawn.” 
Munnohannit, meaning ‘On an island.’ 
Egwanulti, meaning “ By the river.”’ 
Udahli, meaning ‘‘ Married.’’ 

Nunokomuk, meaning “A landing place.” 
Wadchukontu, meaning “Among the mountains.”’ 
Wosumonk, meaning “ Brightness.’’ 
Sowania, meaning ‘‘ Southerners.” 
Wastena, meaning “ Pretty.’ 

Neboslhishon, meaning ‘‘ Bend of a river.’’ 
Ishpiming, meaning “Above all.’’ 
Ogeedankee, meaning “ Up the hill.”’ 
Kemah, meaning ‘ In the face of the wind.” 
Mushkoday, meaning ‘‘ Meadowland.” 
Pahatu, meaning “ Blue hills.”’ 


Or these for a hotel or inn : 

Welipittituck, meaning ‘‘ Let us eat together.”’ 
Waiku, meaning “ Invitation to a feast.” 

Would it not mean a little more to the American 
people, and at the same time be an unconscious 
educative influence to the public and to the children, if 
more Indian names were used wherever names are 
needed in a public way, for cars, towns, streets, squares, 
buildings, city blocks or homes? Let us do what we can 
to preserve the Indian names. We have nothing more 
distinctively American, and as we have so little that zs 
distinctively American let us perpetuate what we have. 





Why Forty-Five Women Died 


HERE are few things about which women have such 

a lamentable ignorance as on the subject of the 
deadly ‘‘ headache powders”’ or ‘‘ cures’’ which so 
many habitually use. Most of these ‘‘ headache reme- 
dies ’’ are filled with a poisonous drug called acetanilid, 
which, as the famous Doctor Jacobi, of New York, well 
says, is one of the most ‘‘ cruel poisons on the market 
today.’’ This drug is so dangerous that even the most 
skillful physicians nowadays are refusing to prescribe it. 
During one month — last March — forty-five women in all 
parts of the country were reported by the vital statistics 
to have died directly from the use of these various 
‘* headache powders ’’ caused by the dangerous acetan- 
ilid producing paralysis of the heart nerves. Even the 
strongest heart actions were found to be fatally affected 
by the powerful hypnotic effects of this drug. When 
will women learn that the average ‘‘ headache cure”? is 
one of the most dangerous ‘‘ patent medicines ’’ on the 
market with which they can trifle ? 





The Few are Not the Many 


VERY now and again some writer or public speaker 
lets out a wail about the ‘‘ widely-growing preva- 
lence’’ of smoking and alcoholism among women, and 
the deduction is invariably made that this tendency 
marks ‘‘a degeneration of American womanhood.” 
These spasmodic wails always come from New York or 
Chicago or some other large city. The observer sees 
some women smoking or drinking in a public place, sees 
some more women in a second place, and perhaps in a 
third, and immediately the indiscretions of a few become 
to him the habits of the many. 

Suppose we acknowledge that both smoking and 
drinking have increased of late among women— what 
does that prove? The increase has not been among 
women in general, but only in a certain idle or pres- 
sured class, and confined to certain localities. It is not 
surprising that in centres of two or four million resi- 
dénts, such as are Chicago and New York, whose popu- 
lations are supplemented daily by an immense inflow of 
strangers from every direction and clime, there should 
be a certain percentage of women of reckless habits, 
forgetful of their sex. Granted that there are several 
hundreds of such women—even thousands, which there 
are not. What would even thousands prove? Nothing, 
save that this country has an ever-increasing idle class, 
which in its idleness finds foolish and vulgar things to do. 
These things have always been done by this class in all 
nations, and they strike the people of this country with 
a sense of newness only because that class is new in 
America. But that class, a mere handful comparatively, 
never has, and never will, reflect the sturdy femininity 
of a nation. 


HERE are a score of millions or more of sane 

American women who do not smoke or drink, and 
never think of doing it. Such departures from the tra- 
ditions of their sex never occur to these women: such 
things do not touch them. The real trouble lies in our 
constant confusion of the notion that what prevails in a 
few cities prevails throughout the country, forgetting 
that the city population cuts but a very small figure in the 
national life. The answer to this statement generally is 
that the life of the cities influences the life of the towns. 
But this again is a notion and nota fact. In a measure 
the influence of the cities is felt by the smaller commu- 
nities, but how infinitesimal is such influence is the 
constant surprise of those whose lives bring them into 
touch with the life and people of these smaller commu- 
nities. The doings in the great cities are read about, 
and eagerly so, by the country-at-large, but it is a read- 
ing boin of curiosity, not of admiration. The people 
of the smaller towns are far more independent in their 
lives and thoughts of the influence of the great cities 
than those living in the great cities have any concep- 
tion of. The women of America as a body are too busy 
and too sane to follow the whims and vulgarities of a 
certain city class. ‘They are not smoking, and they are 
not drinking alcoholic stimulants. They have neither 
the taste nor the time for such vulgarities —and, above 
all, they have too much respect for the ideals and 
standards of their sex. 





Two Girls Who Became Wives 


VERY bright girl, by name Jane Ferrar, was married 

a dozen years ago. She was an able, ambitious 
girl. She was active in club work, and the clubs to 
which she belonged numbered some six. 

When she married she preferred not to keep house. 
‘* I certainly shall not waste my life by giving it to 
housework,’’ she argued. She said: ‘* The class of 
women who once were housemaids are now pressing 
into higher occupations. Let us live in a hotel. The 
individual home takes too much out of a woman.” 

Of course, the care of babies does not easily accord 
with hotel and club life. So the Ferrars have no chil- 
dren. But Jane isa leader in reforms. Her husband has 
given his life wholly to business. He is a silent, moody 
man, of whose real character she knows little. 

Her cousin, Nelly Ward, married about the same 
time. She was as able a woman as Jane, but with a 
sound foundation of common-sense and that tender 
human sympathy which is the basis of character in the 
woman best beloved by men and by God. 

Her family besought her not to keep house. All the 
arguments recently urged against the old-fashioned 
home were brought forward. No servants, it was 
asserted, could be found who were not dishonest, in- 
capable and insolent. American women had gone into 
the shops and mills, feeling themselves debased by 
domestic service. Americans had in effect given up 
family life, as was proved by the countless hotels and 
skyscraping apartment-houses in all of our cities. 

Nelly was daunted at first. ‘‘ But,’’ she argued pres- 
ently, ‘‘ the home and family life was a blessing sent in 
the beginning to women by God. I don’t believe He 
means us to give itup. I must try the experiment, not 
by general laws, but in my own individual way.” 

Here, perhaps, was the secret of her success. She 
met all men and women, not as types or representatives 
of a class, but as individuals. The work of her house 
and kitchen was to her a fine art which she studied. 
The time which other women spent on lectures and 
‘* bridge ’’ she gave to learning how to keep house, or 
to her husband, and her babies when they came. 

The cook and the maid were not to her a class to be 
held down in its place, but two friends and helpers. 
She knew all about their ‘‘ folks’? and homes. She 
found work for the cook’s boy who was taking to drink, 
and when the maid’s father was in the hospital she visited 
him and paid his bills. 

She has been a housekeeper now for many years. 
Some of her public-spirited friends wonder that she is 
able to keep up her happy home life. ‘‘ She never has 
trouble with servants,’’ they say. 

She laughs and says nothing. She never argues. 
just goes ahead and does. 


She 





A Man’s Most Critical Hour in a Day 


A BUSINESS man not long ago experienced acute 
indigestion, followed by fainting fits, which so 
racked his nervous system that he became practically 
incapacitated for attending to his affairs. He believed 
that he lived a careful life and sought a physician’s 
advice. The physician prescribed no medicine, but said : 

‘* Try this little rule: Absolutely stop work a half- 
hour before each meal, and don’t resume work until a 
half-hour after each meal, and see what happens.’’ 

The man did, and within three weeks he was well and 
has kept well ever since. 

‘* Naturally,” said another physician when told of the 
experiment. ‘‘ Those two half-hours are’ the most 
critical points in a business man’s day.’’ 


The American Maiden-Aunt 


MAN who has traveled much in the East, and writes 

with understanding of conditions, says that there 
are no old maids in Turkey. If this be true it explains 
many moral deficiencies about the Turk. It is not the 
truth, in contrast, to say that the Anglo-Saxon has, by 
any means, a corner in virtue. At the same time he 
must be judged the superior of the Turk in all that stands 
for sterling domestic qualities, and it has always been a 
pet theory with this magazine that one of the large fac- 
tors in American domesticity has been the influence of 
the maiden-aunt in the average home. 

Every fair-minded man who has had anything to do 
with the influence of a maiden-aunt in the formative 
years of his life will acknowledge that, as an Encyclo- 
pzedia of Good Advice, no one is quite her equal. It is 
an unexplained but nevertheless an undisputed fact that 
the maiden-aunt possesses a maternal instinct second to 
none, even to a mother, plus that clearness of vision 
which a lack of direct responsibility for the development 
of her nieces and nephews alone makes possible. The 
indulgence of the grandmother is none of hers; the 
sentimental dread of severe disciplinary methods char- 
acteristic of the general run of mothers she looks upon 
as mere weakness, and it never colors her slightest atti- 
tude toward the young, nor warps her judgment as to the 
penalties proper to be meted out to the juvenile offenders 
within her jurisdiction. She approaches with an ad- 
mirable degree of cool-headedness the problems of the 
nursery which are most vexatious to the parent, and in 
the expression of her views, which, in the main, are 
worthy of a Solomon, she indulges in none of that reserve 
which the keen mind of a child is apt to detect in a 
moment and as quickly apply to his own advantage. 
The services of a maiden-aunt may not always be called 
into requisition, but the chances are that when they are 
she speaks with a degree of finality which usually attaches 
to the verdict of the highest tribunal. And then think 
of her as a sort of vice-mother! How well she is gen- 
erally to be relied upon to do her duty to the full! As 
the repository of the confidences of all the members of 
the family she is, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
as safe as the very vaults of the Bank of England. As 
a restraining influence upon the tyrannies of au over- 
bearing lord and master she has proved her right to be. 
And in times of stress she has more than once demon- 
strated her power as a pilot, bringing the tossing derelict 
into port with her firm grasp upon the tiller, and once 
having landed her charge has proven herself a Rock of 
Gibraltar upon which the storm-tossed family may lean 
with confidence. 

The Turk may do without her and be what he is! 
But the American home would not be a unit without the 
maiden-aunt, and many a man is what he is today be- 
cause of her. In whatever home she is we say: Long 
life to the American maiden-aunt ! 





The Most Wonderful of All 


ERE, indeed, is a wonderful ‘‘ patent medicine,” 
and the ‘‘ testimonial ’’ demonstrates the care with 
which testimonials are written, or, to be more exact, the 
care with which they are prepared by some ‘‘ patent- 
medicine ’’ concerns for their ‘‘ patients ’’ to sign. 
This is supposedly written by a woman : 


“Tn the year 1903 I was taken down with rheumatism. 
For seven weeks my husband never left my bedside. My 
limbs were so swollen that I could not move a joint; even 
my neck was so stiff I could not move my head. I could 
not eat; all the nourishment I had was whisky. I cannot 
describe the agony I endured. A physician told my hus- 
band to keep me under the influence of whisky, and it would 
finally die away. Well, it did; but I did not get over the 
effects of the whisky for years; it left me so weak. Four 
years after I had another attack; I doctored and got along 
very well until two years later when I again felt it coming 
on. I was unable to walk; I took medicine which helped 
me some, but I got so bad I became discouraged. About 
this time I shchod up a paper and noticed an advertisement 
of My husband got me a bottle. 
book that came around it, and wrote 
They told me to take —~— —~— ——, which I did with such 
good results that I have never had a pain of this dreadful 
disease for two years. I cannot thank you enough for this 
wonderful medicine. Mrs. ee 








I read the 
for advice. 














Now, please notice : 

This woman suffered from rheumatism beginning with 
1903. She was fed on whisky for, it is to be supposed, 
a considerable time and got rid of the rheumatism, but 
did not get rid of the effects of the whisky for years. 
Four years later, or presumably 1907, she suffered 
another. attack, from which she recovered, but two years 
later she felt it coming on again, which would carry her 
up to 1909. After becoming discouraged she heard of 
this wonderful remedy, and after taking the medicine 
again recovered and has not had a pain of the same 
kind for two years, which takes her up to 1911 ! 

Talk about a wonderful medicine! But take this 
seriously, and consider what a Fourth of July this would 
be if every woman, each for herself, would celebrate the 
day by refusing hereafter to patronize these ‘‘patent- 
medicine” frauds. That is all that is necessary: every 
woman to resolve this for herself, and there would be 
stamped out one of the greatest curses of American life ! 
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THE PRESIDENT 


A Department Presenting the Attitude of the President 


S 

of the United States on Those Vital Public Questions 
Affecting the Interests of the Home, by a Writer 
Intimately Acquainted and in Close Touch with Him 
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The President’s New Order of American Gentlemen 


HE President believes in the making of men, and in beginning early to make the 
right kind of men. The home is the unit, he often says, of our national life. And 
from the home, where simplicity and honesty and self-denial are the methods, must 
come the spirit which shall make for righteousness in the government of the nation. 
In his addresses one finds the accent constantly placed on the fact that all diplomacy, 
all the force of the government, all the varied departments that seem so complicated, 
that come in time to have in the eyes of the expert a value of their own, exist for the 
preservation and the perfection of the home life. 

** Why are all the mothers with the President? ’’ asked an astonished ‘‘ spellbinder ”’ 
just before the last Presidential election, at a country political meeting, where many 
mothers were present, and there was no applause when he had finished a rhetorical 
flourish in opposition. 

‘* Because he believes in the mothers, and recognizes our sacrifices,’’ was the sud- 
den reply of a farmer’s wife, who had never spoken in public before and probably 
never will again. 


The Greatest Danger that Threatens America. ‘‘ What is the greatest danger to the 
country ?’’ a friend asked of the President. He answered at once, ‘‘ Materialism.’’ 
Speaking to a meeting of persons who must, by their open profession, hold the 
spiritual above the material—a meeting in the Central Presbyterian Church, in New 
York —he said: ‘‘ It is an admirable thing to have wealth, if we use it as we ought 
and understand its relative value compared to the things of the spirit.’’. And he 
continued : ‘‘ We havea right to expect that you will show your faith by your works ; 
that the people who have the inestimable advantages of church-life and home-life 
should be made to remember that, as much has been given them, much will be 
expected of them.’’ These iast words seem to be the basis of the President’s idea of 
patriotism among Americans. Vast opportunities have been given to them, and 
they cannot stand in that Divine Presence which permeates the world offering only 
leaves and no fruits. The oration and the patriotic platitude will not do. The glow 
and the glory and the noise and the enthusiasm of the Fourth of July are only sym- 
bolical of that constant energy which leads men to be and to do. If the men and 
women of the nation will not make sacrifices for the benefits they enjoy, and for those 
benefits which they hope their children may enjoy even in a fuller measure, the doom 
of the country can easily be prophesied by the most careless reader of history. Men 
must be willing, as the President says, ‘‘ to work in various different ways, with all 
their might and strength.”’ He sets the example of active patriotism, and he demands 
—so far as he can demand —that every citizen shall be willing to make his sacrifices, 
not only in war, but also in peace. It is casy to die for one’s country, in the delirium 
of the battlefield —for most Americans are physically brave; but the slow, patient, 
untiring living for it—as the women do who toil every day in the rebuilding of the 
characters of their children —is harder work. 


What the President Values Most in Men. It needs only a few minutes’ talk with 
President Roosevelt on vital subjects to discover what he values most. The young 
man ought to accept his burden of responsibility in civic life as enthusiastically as he 
puts on his cartridge-belt in time of war. There was a time, not so long ago, when 
politics was looked on as a game to be carried on only by the lowest classes in our 
country —a game whose winnings went to the mercenary and the cynical. The idle 
and the dissolute made up armies of ‘‘ heelers’’; public office had almost come to be 
regarded a public ‘‘ trust”’ in the most pernicious sense. Civic life had the appear- 
ance of representing an interior national life which was irreverent and immoral. 
Englishnien, like Mr. John Morley, who visited these shores politely suppressed their 
opinion of our civic immorality, but they did not hesitate to describe us frankly as 
irreverent to higher ideals. President Roosevelt has shown us that we are neither 
cynical nor irreverent. In a word, his course of action regarding the relation of men 
to civic life has restored our self-respect. Not so very long ago a young man might 
say, and increase his reputation for prudence by so saying, before he used his influ- 
ence or cast a vote on any particular issue, ‘‘ What is there in it for me?’’ President 
Roosevelt has made that question a shameful one. This Fourth of July finds us a 
more patriotic people, in essentials, than we were five years ago. Patriotism has a 
new meaning. The phrase ‘‘ practical patriotism’’ has replaced ‘‘ practical politics.’’ 


The New Order of American Gentlemen. The President has practically founded a 
new aristocracy. It is said that George Washington rather distrusted the forming of 
the Cincinnati, an order which excited the enthusiasm of his allies of France, though 
he accepted the insignia. However this may be, the wisest and best men — men of 
good will of great equipment, and men of good will of less equipment—have no 
distrust of this new order which has no insignia and no motto. It is an order of 
gentlemen, too, and even the poorest boy in the land may belong to it by beginning 
to ponder over its name, which is an unwritten name as yet in any constitution or 
formula. Its constitution and formula are in the consciences of the sons of good 
mothers. One may call it the Order of Civic Virtue. You will find its spirit in 
Washington's ‘‘ Farewell Address,’’ in Lincoln’s ‘‘ Gettysburg Speech,’’ elaborated 
in George William Curtis’s at the commencement of Union College. In 1877 Mr. 
Curtis could only dream for the realization of the hope he nourished. ‘‘ When the 
educated, industrious, temperate, thrifty citizens,’’ he said, ‘‘ are as zealous and 
prompt and unfailing in political activity as the ignorant and venal and mischievous, 
or when it is plain that they cannot be roused to their duty, then, but not until then — 
if ignorance and corruption always carry the day —there can be no honest question 
that the republic has failed.’” When these words were spoken there were indolent 
persons who looked from their windows and metaphorically put on white gloves when 
they thought of American politics. There were college-bred men who held, as an 
axiom, that the game of politics was as unworthy of a gentleman as any game of 
chance that was not played honestly. President Roosevelt has changed all this by 
giving the word gentleman a new definition. It means today, in America, every 
honest man, be he the descendant of a Cavalier or Puritan, or of the Italian or Pole 
of yesterday, who knows what love for his country is, and means to work for it with 
all his might. The President, in forming the new order and redefining the word 
gentleman— one of whose attributes was to ‘‘ keep out of politics’’—has set the 
college man at work. More than that, the colleges are filling with young men who 
are, under the new illumination, making ready for the work of the future. 


What a Man Gives Up as President. One day recently a group of men was waiting 


in the Cabinet room in the White House annex. The President could be seen at his 
desk, behind a bunch of heliotropes—the emblem of a happy marriage—his books 
at his right, energetically settling —as the onlookers guessed —a vital question with 
a famous man. Among the group was a railroad president. 

** Wouldn't you like to be President of the United States?”’ asked a young visitor 
of the railroad magnate. 

*’ No,”’ said the amiable autocrat; ‘‘ he has only fifty thousand a year, while I have 
a hundred. Besides, I'd have to cease doing as I please in leisure hours; the 
President of the United States has no leisure.” 

Everybody present knew that this was true, but everybody’s silence seemed to 
show that it was a pity it should be said. Everybody knew that the man on whom 
rests a greater responsibility than is on the shoulders of any ruler in the civilized 
world must give up the hope of wealth and the enjoyment of that independence which 
the humblest citizen can enjoy. It expressed, however, a very common feeling. It 
expressed the question, ‘‘ What is there in it for me?’’ A judge on the Supreme 
Bench has an income less than some of the famous French chefs. Our Ambassadors 
have honors for a brief time, but very litthe honor when that time is past. The 
members of the Cabinet, who are expected to bring the highest qualifications to the 
post, are forced to remain poor and to make sacrifices while they remain at their 
posts. In fact, any man of great ability, if he looks at life from the point of view of 
our amiable railway president, loses much by accepting a position which exposes 
him to censure of all kinds— he certainly loses all his chance of making money. The 
President knows this ; he admits it, and yet he has said to his best and wisest friends, 
‘* Make the sacrifice.’”’, And they have made the sacrifice. And in this way the 
pursuit of politics has become dignified; it is no longer a gambling game for the 
greedy and the unprincipled, which is played for higher stakes, but a task of patri- 
otism undertaken without complaint or self-pity for the good of the country, for the 
decency of the home, and the safety of the hearth. 


Where a Man Counts as a Man. Is it a marshal for the Far West that is to be 


appointed? To him the President has been known to say: ‘‘I want you to be 
straight. Do not keep a crooked man on your force, no matter how well he has 
served your party. Do not have him one instant! If I did not know that you are 
courageous I would not appoint you. I know your courage physically, and I believe 
that you are so morally courageous that you will throw off every temptation to make 
use of your position for pecuniary profit. If you fail—and I do not think you will— 
to put the interests of the people before all, you will know that you must vacate your 
place.’’ And the man knew it; his muscles tightened, and his keen eye gleamed, 
and as you watched him you knew that he had enrolled himself in the new order, 

‘* There is one thing that the critics cannot say about the Administration,’’ said the 
President on one occasion, when certainly the censorious were enjoying themselves 
in certain newspapers ; ‘‘ they cannot say that it is undemocratic.’’ And, looking 
around the table at luncheon on that day, one felt that, in the White House, a man 
counted as a man, and that materialism is not the standard there. 

Is it a question of preserving the forests?—and President Roosevelt wants them 
preserved, not because they are beautiful, or shelter the wild creatures, but because 
the making of prosperous homes is dear to his heart —he calls on Mr, Gifford Pinchot, 
who leaves a hundred pleasant things in life—what is called ‘* independence ” among 
them—and the chance of chasing the almighty dollar, to serve his country in the 
interest of the American home. To be bound day by day in an office, to go to that 
office like a clerk at regular times, not to be protected by the eight-hour law, and, in 
that, to have less leisure than the carpenter or the house-painter, is not alluring. 
And yet Mr. Pinchot, one of those gentlemen whom the dilettanti once held were 
smirched by any contact with a political office, accepts enthusiastically without 
asking ‘‘ What is there in it for me?”’ 


What the President Asks of Men. The President knows that he can confer no 


peerages on men who have served the country well, nor can he offer the rewards 
that go with peerages, as the British Government has done a thousand times. 
Marlborough and Wellington and Kitchener, and Indian Viceroys and important 
Cabinet officials go out of office laden with rewards. Our men in public life burn 
their bridges. If they can rebuild them, very well. If not, they have served well. 
Mr. James Garfield is called by the President for arduous service. He leaves the 
chance of money-getting and answers the call, trusting in the right. 

Then there is Judge Taft as head of the Philippine Commission : but let the President 
speak : ‘‘ Taft, the most brilliant graduate of his year at Yale, was appointed to the 
United States bench. He was then asked to sacrifice himself, to give up his position, 
in order to go to the other side of the world, to take up an infinitely difficult, an 
infinitely dangerous problem, and to do his best to solve it. He has done his best.” 

When Judge Taft came back, having done his best for a second time, the President, 
knowing that it was the honorable ambition of his life to be in the Supreme Court, 
said to him: ‘‘ I think I ought to tell you that if a vacancy comes on the Supreme 
Court I do not see how I could possibly give it to you, for | need you where you are.”’ 

And Mr. Taft said — it is the President who tells this : ‘* Mr. President, it has always 
been my ambition to be on the Supreme Court, but if you should offer me a Justice- 
ship now, and at the same time Congress should take away my salary as Governor, 
I should go straight back to the Philippines, nevertheless, for the people need me, 
and expect me back, and, believe me, I will not desert them.” Mr. Taft, like Leonard 
Wood—who achieved honor, but not honors —is a comparatively poor man. Elihu 
Root, the Secretary of State, was a poor and unknown boy, who came out of the 
country to the wilderness of New York. He rose to the most enviable position at the 
New York bar. He could name his own fees ; and, having been poor, he knew the 
value of money. He answered the call, too. a 

Root, giving up the luxuries of life in New York, the splendid opportunities that 
come to an already successful man, offering himself to attack, and, as the President 
says, the ‘‘ certainty of misunderstanding,” is only one of the examples which must 
multiply under the influence and example of the President. John Hay was another 
example ; what he did all the world knows. Mothers, who fear certain kinds of 
success for their sons even more than failure with honor, need no longer separate 
politics from patriotism in dreaming of the future. 
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Mr. Mabie Tells of the Summer Books [gjq@ putch 


T IS much easier to 
| get an impression of 

the political habits 
and history of a people 
than of their social life, 
their personal ideals, the 
ways in which they live, 
their methods of amuse- 
ment, their manners and 
habits. It is this kind 
of knowledge, accurate and 
intimate, which Mr. Schouler 
gives his readers in ‘‘Ameri- 
cans in 1776’’; a straight- 
forward account of the way 
in which the people in the 
thirteen Colonies lived at 
the outbreak of the struggle, 
based on material furnished by the news- 
papers, magazines, pamphlets and other con- 
temporary literature of the period, and rein- 
forced by examination of unpublished letters 
and diaries. 

The Colonial houses, servants, religion, 
schools, balls and other festivities, textbooks, 
ferry-boats, stages, drinking habits, school 
and college education are described, not 
graphically —for the book is somewhat stiffly 
written — but in such a way as to convey very 
clear impressions of a bygone age. Mr. 
Schouler has gathered together a great num- 
ber of most entertaining incidents and facts 
which throw light on the good old times. 
He reports the obituary of a New England 
deacon, dying in his eighty-fourth year, of 
whom it was said that “‘ his life was exem- 
plary; his departure in firm hope of immor- 
tality; his progeny numerous’’; and he notes 
the fact that an old house was burned in 
Andover, Massachusetts, in 1770, because two 
maiden sisters, who were in the habit of 
smoking their pipes after they got into bed, 
accidentally set fire to it. 


A New Book on Lincoln 


N ALL parts of the country the interest in 
| .incoln’s character and career steadily 
deepens, and it becomes more clear as time 
goes on that he was a great human soul, to 
whom malice, uncharitableness and hatred 
were unknown, who was self-educated to a 
remarkable degree, and who must be counted 
in any group of Americans, large or small, in 
the near or remote future, as one of the finest 
products of civilization in the New World. 
No small part of this widening interest is due 
to the intense humanity of the man, his home- 
liness and his sanity. Mr. Alonzo Rothschild 
has made a very interesting addition to the 
literature relating to Lincoln in his study of 
‘Lincoln, Master of Men,’’ the prime object 
of which is to show how Mr. Lincoln became 
the dominating influence with his Cabinet and 
with all the men with whom he held intimate 
official relations. Perhaps no chapter of the 
inner history of the Northern conduct of 
the war is more interesting than the story of 
the gradual recognition of Lincoln’s strength 
by the members of his official family and by 
the Generals who came under his direction. 
His firmness tempered with gentleness, his 
persistency, accompanied always with consid- 
eration for others, his keen judgment always 
exercised and expressed with humor, and the 
quiet force of his nature are all brought out 
in this book. The value of the book does not 
end with its setting of Mr. Lincoln as the 
central figure in the group of men surround- 
ing him; it gives also a delightful account of 
the way in which Lincoln educated himself, 
the extraordinarily fruitful use he made of his 
meagre opportunities, his deliberate and very 
intelligent scheme of self-culture, his training 
of his powers of observation and of expression, 
his setting about to learn how to use the 
English language. 


’ A Book About Representative Authors 


R. LEON H. VINCENT has become 

widely known as a lecturer on literary 
topics, and has had the good fortune, by a 
combination of knowledge of his subjects and 
a competent and agreeable way of dealing 
with them, to introduce a good many people to 
the best English and American writing. He 
has now supplemented his lectures by a book 
on ‘‘ American Literary Masters,’’ in which 
he deals with nineteen representative authors, 
from Irving to Whitman, devoting a chapter 
to each writer, and dealing in every case with 
life, character, style and work. By long 
practice Mr. Vincent has achieved the art of 
popular presentation—an art often under- 
valued by critics, but not easily mastered, 
and mastered only by those who have not 
only full knowledge but also love of the sub- 
jects with which they deal. This book will 
serve a very useful purpose as an introduc- 
tion to the study of American literature in the 
home, but its usefulness does not end with 
beginners; it has something to say to those 
already familiar with American writing from 
Irving to Whitman, and it says many wise and 
instructive things in a very pleasant fashion. 


A Charming Novel of the Old South 


HE present season has not been prolific in 

stories, but there has been ample provi- 
sion for all those who depend on the current 
novel for mental rest and diversion. A first 
place must be given to Mr. Owen Wister’s 
**Lady Baltimore,’’ as charming a piece of 
novel-writing as has come from an American 
or English hand for many a day, and as sound 
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a piece of work from every point 
of view. Hitherto Mr. Wister has 
contented himself for the most part 
with vivid and effective studies of 
far Western types, and has given no more 
convincing evidence of the sincerity of his 
insight and his art than his ability to lift the 
cowboy out of the slough of melodrama and 
plant him firmly in the field of fiction in 
‘The Virginian.’’ ‘* Lady Baltimore’’ is an 
astonishing removal from this popular story 
in point of view, construction and style. Its 
art, full of the nicest discriminations of char- 
acter, the most delicate shadings of taste, 
varied emphasis on things apparently small 
but of great significance in the study of 
manners, is brought out by the attitude of 
the writer toward his narrative. Mr. Wister 
could not have told in the third person, and 
in the usual narrative form, a story which 
should be at once so interesting, so entertain- 
ing and so close a study of the old social 
order. The novel has very little plot; a 
single incident is made an occasion for bring- 
ing out the contrast between the dignity, 
self-respect and charm of manner native to 
many of the old Southern aristocracy, and 
the noisy vulgarity, cheap social standards 
and general lowering of tone of the class 
whom Mr. Wister happily calls ‘‘ the yellow 
rich.’’ Asa picture of Charleston the story 
justifies itself at once and holds the imagina- 
tion captive to the end. Nothing could be 
more winning than its sympathetic interpre- 
tation of all that was distinctive in the life of 
a town which has been for generations a 
school of hospitality and of good manners. 
Incidentally ‘‘ Lady Baltimore’’ is the best 
interpretation of the spirit and social ideals 
of the Old South that has been given to the 
world. Its charm, its idealism and its limi- 
tations are all brought out. Something of the 
leisure of Thackeray’s mood and much of the 
charm of Thackeray’s delicate observation 
are to be found in a novel which is likely to 
hold a permanent place in American fiction. 


Some Recent Stories 


“"THE SHADOW OF LIFE”: A striking 

study of two contrasted types of charac- 
ter: a young Scotch girl, brimming with 
vitality, with an immense zest in life, and a 
young Englishman who has accepted the fun- 
damental Oriental doctrine of illusion, and 
has renounced everything that is individual 
and personal, even to the love of the woman 
who is immensely attractive to him. The 
tragedy of affirmation and negation, expressed 
in terms of human character, is very subtly 
and skillfully brought out by a writer of un- 
usual insight and ability; for Miss Sedgwick 
must be regarded as one of the most serious 
and capable of American novelists. 


‘* THE TOWER’’: Avery carefully-worked- 
out study of a college community in a small 
university town. Mrs. Wright is a skilled 
workman with a high standard of craftsman- 
ship. Her stories show scrupulous observa- 
tion, intelligent study, keen sense of moral 
values and a desire to deal with life as it is. 
‘*The Tower’’ is full of those nice touches 
which reveal the thoroughly-trained writer. 
It is a delicate and faithful study of a group 
of highly-cultivated people, and any one who 
knows college society will value its fidelity. 


‘*A DIPLOMATIC ADVENTURE”’: A short 
story told with Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s char- 
acteristic skill. Like ‘‘ The Adventures of 
Frangois’’ it has a French background, but, 
unlike the earlier story, it is thoroughly 
modern in tone. The hero, if there can be 
said to be a hero, is a secretary of the 
American Legation at Paris during the Civil 
War, when the French Government was 
strongly sympathetic with the Confederacy. 
The fun of the story and much of its charm 
lie in the very successful introduction of 
three Frenchmen of the type of Athos, Aramis 
and Porthos; and the parallelism with the 
three guardsmen, perilous to an untrained 
writer, is very happily and successfully car- 
ried out. 


*““UNCLE WILLIAM”: Mrs. Jennette Lee’s 
latest story is a character-study rather than a 
story, and it is in certain respects the best 
piece of work that has come from her hand. 
“Uncle William’’ is a rustic philosopher 
who has watched his neighbors and made his 
deductions from life with a good deal of 
shrewdness of observation and a great deal of 
kindly humor. He has the faculty of saying 
things which gain pungency by their rustic 
tinge. There is a great deal of masculine 
observation and wisdom in such a sentence 
as this: ‘‘ Wimmen and the sea are alike — 
some ways a good deal alike. I’ve lived by 
the sea sixty year, you know, and I’ve 
watched all kinds of doings. But what I’m 
surest of is that it’s deeper’n we be.”’ 


“SILAS STRONG”’: A study of an Adiron- 
dack guide; a vigorous, primitive, original 
personality, courageous in his convictions, 





independent in his judg- 
ments, a born lover of 
the woods and of funda- 
mental justice between 
man and man, the per- 
sonification of outdoor 
life in its simplest forms, 
and an eloquent exponent 
of forest preservation; a 
book to be read with de- 
light so far as its outdoor features are con- 
cerned. 
side of the novel are very much below the 
level of the Nature side. 


‘Six Stars’’: Readers of ‘** Tne Soldier 
of the Valley’’ have not forgotten the quaint 
little rural community which Mr. Lloyd de- 
scribes with such affectionate veracity, and 
will be glad of the opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of ‘‘ Six Stars,’’ a hamlet com- 


posed of little more than a store and a mill | 


which form the background for a story in 
which there is no plot; but humor, pathos, 
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humble dignity and awkward wit of the men | if 


who lounge about the country store and gather 
about the post-office when the daily mail 
comes in, are hit off with great precision of 
phrase and in most entertaining fashion. 


In Lighter Mood 


“"FHE SCHOLAR’S DAUGHTER,” by 

Beatrice Harraden, is light comedy, 
sometimes verging on farce. It is highly im- 
probable, and it will not last, but it is enter- 
taining, and there is a certain cheerfulness 
and gayety about its fun which are restful. 
‘“The Truth About Tolna’’ sets forth the 
tribulations of a man who, having been de- 
prived of the use of his magnificent singing 
voice, conceives the idea of educating a very 
promising American boy as an opera-singer 
and endowing him with the romance of the 
career of a Polish patriot and fugitive. The 
protégé achieves an immense artistic success; 
but the duality of his career, divided between 
fact and fiction, becomes so impossible when 
the light of success is turned upon it that it 
breaks in two in the middle. The result is 
diverting, the dialogue is sometimes enter- 
taining, but the story is of the very lightest 
material. 


‘Ir YoutH BuT KNEW’’: A romance pure 
and simple of the kind which usually comes 
from the hand of the Castles, whose earlier 
stories, ‘‘ The Pride of Jennico’’ and ‘‘ Young 


April,’’ had the charm of adventure and un- | 


conquerable youth. This latest tale is laid 
in the time of Joseph Bonaparte’s brief reign 
as King of Westphalia, and is made up of 
a series of improbable incidents somewhat 
skillfully woven together. The charm of the 
book lies in the character of the old violinist 
who is very different from what he seems, as 
the reader guesses early in the story, and in 
the glamour of youth which is spread over its 


pages and gives them the perennial interest 


of the playtime and dreamtime of life. 


“THE DAy-DREAMER’’: An expansion of 
Mr. Jesse Lynch Williams’s very successful 
short tale, ‘‘ The Stolen Story,’’ and deals 
with a political intrigue at Albany, a group 
of what would be called in New York City 
Tammany heelers, a seasoned politician of 
the higher type who is also a man of fortune, 
who has an entirely legitimate end in view, 
and is the father of a fascinating daughter. 
The plot deals with the endeavor of a group 
of newspaper correspondents to get at the 
facts in regard to the intrigue, the efforts of 
one of them being very much disturbed by 
the fascinations of the daughter. The narra- 
tive is full of the vivacity and terminology of 
the newspaper office, and gives a very clear 
impression of the way in which news is col- 
lected and prepared for publication in the 
great dailies. 


Stories for Younger Readers 


WO or three books for young readers have 

appeared this spring which are of unusual 
interest. It is not too much to say of ‘‘ The 
Hill,’’? by Horace A. Bashell, that it is likely 
to find its place among the very best stories 
of school-life in our language. It will carry 
old boys back to ‘‘ Tom Brown at Rugby.’’ 
Americans who care about such matters know 
a good deal about Eton and Rugby, but they 
know very little about Harrow, and it is 
Harrow which furnishes the background of 
this story. It is the story of a boy of good, 
wholesome nature without a touch of priggism 
or pietism; sane, manly and straightforward, 


whose character is strikingly brought out in | 


his relations with other boys of very different 
temperament and tone. The strength of the 
book lies in its grouping, with unusual dis- 
tinctness, of the types of boy-nature which are 
common in every school, but which have 
rarely been so faithfully depicted as in this 
story. The narrative has enough variety and 


movement to hold the attention, the style is | 


admirable, and the book is pervaded with a 
spirit of wholesome and manly vigor. 

For very young girls no better story has 
appeared for a good while than ‘‘ Concerning 
Paul and Fiametta,’’ a story of children in 
an English nursery, well written, with fresh 
feeling and entertaining in the right way. 
It has been fortunate enough to secure an in- 
troductory note by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
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IV: The Killdeer 


OHN has a nest for _you,’’ said a sweet- 
faced country woman, as she poured my 
second glass of buttermilk. 

‘*Did he say what kind?’’ I questioned 
eagerly. 

‘* He thinks it’s one of these ‘ killdeer’ 
crying birds. It flew up right under the 
horses’ noses and he had to pull back hard on 
them to save the nest. It’s in the east corn- 
field where he is working. He plowed around 
it, and drove a stake to mark the place for 
you. There are four eggs and she’s gone 
back to them.”’ 

I thought intently for a moment. ‘‘ One 
of these killdeer crying birds.’’ I couldn’t 
remember that I ever had seen a study of 
the nest of a killdeer ( 42gialitis vociferus ) 
published, not even in a recent work devoted 
to bird architecture; and I knew that I never 
had seen a reproduction of the young. I 
promptly hugged Mrs. Stukey, because I love 
these great-souled country people who save 
me nests, lay down their fences, offer a cool- 
ing drink or luncheon, and in every way try 
to help me in work they do not always under- 
stand, merely because they like to be kind and 
helpful. Then I hurried to the east cornfield. 


HE gate from the road into the field was 

nailed shut, sol hitched my horse, climbed 
the gate and started for what looked like a 
stake away across the field. The first part of 
my course lay between the weatherbeaten 
dead weeds and the stubble of last year’s 
crop, and the last part over freshly-plowed 
swamp mould. 

As I neared the plowed ground a great 
clamor broke on my ears and I stopped, en- 
thralled by one of the most beautiful sights I 
ever have been permitted to witness. Down 
the field came John, the lines hanging over a 
plow handle, guiding a team of powerful gray 
Percherons by his voice, a black line of loam 
rolling up as he passed, and myriads of big 
birds swarming over him or fighting for place 
on the freshly-turned earth at his heels. 

*““T’check! T’check! T’chee-ee!’’ crieda 
whole flock of blackbirds, the sun flashing on 
their iridescent satin wings and sleek heads, 
as they circled about or proudly stepped along 
the furrow searching for grubs. 

Sombre-coated crows cawed in full-fed sat- 
isfaction, and plump, russet-breasted robins 
cried: ‘‘ Kip, kip! Cut, cut, cut!’’ in exulta- 
tion over each juicy morsel. There was the 
azure flash of the bluebird’s wing as he occa- 
sionally left off searching for nest locations 
along the old snake fence and in the high 
stumps, and darted down for a small insect. 
There was the silver gleam of the snowy 
breast and under wing of the killdeers, and 
their plaintive cry as they hung over a pool 
fed by wells drilled to produce oil and con- 
trarily producing water. From fence riders 
and rod-lines meadow-larks made excursions 
to secure a share of the feast, and returned to 
their perches to proclaim the season in notes 
so piercingly sweet as to be painful. 


ONG before I reached the stake set to 
guide mea sharp ‘‘ Te-dit! Te-dit!’’ rang 
from a sentinel above the pool, and straight 
toward me on slender stilt-legs a 
female killdeer came running. 
Then she uttered a sharp cry, as 
if hurt, and turned to the south, 
away from the stake, limping and 
hopping to attract my attention. 
I had known of that trick ever 
since I could remember, so I kept 
on toward the location, and by the 
small spot which John had 
‘“plowed around” easily found 


the nest, or rathertheeggs. There 
was very little nest to find. On 


bare earth, surrounded by a mere 
handful of bits of bark, cornstalk 
and a few chips and clods, lay four 





Have Done with 
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tan-colored eggs, thickly sprinkled with dark 
brown and black, their sharp points nosing 
together, so that the wind could not roll them 
away—a wise provision of Nature in case 


these improvident mothers negleet to place *repeated failures we caught him. 


any barriers at all about them, as so often 
occurs. Ina few days the earth would dry to 
so exactly the color of the eggs that it would 
be almost impossible to see them. I hunted 
a stone and drove deeper the stake which 
John had set for my guidance. 

I then arranged the camera, practically on 
the ground, lay down and focused and made 
a study of the nest at once. The task would 
have been far less disagreeable had I waited 
until the ground dried, but I was afraid of 
delay. There are times when in summing 
up the dangers which beset the birds from 
snakes, squirrels, hawks, crows, jays, small 
animals, hunters, untaught children, and the 
trampling and tearing of stock which are 
browsing, I really marvel that a season pro- 
duces the number of young which it does. 


¢ THE following days I undertook to make 
friends with Mother Killdeer. There are 
birds which tempt me to change the heading 
of this series to ‘‘ What I Have Not Done 
with Birds.’’ This killdeer was foremost of 
them. I made a rank failure with her. She 
wouldn’t be friendly. She was a last year’s 
bird and this was her first brooding. She 
was unnecessarily nervous and foolish. She 
would suffer the horses to come quite close 
to her, but a glimpse of John sent her a gray 
streak across thie field. 

I tried to accustom her to the tripod to 
begin with, and she bore that, but when I 
placed on it a small camera, covered with 
twigs, she left her nest and would not return. 
Faithful to my pact with the birds I removed 
the camera before her eggs had time to chill. 

She was accustomed to the open field and 
deserted her nest at every device I could 
think up, and circled above, crying so plain- 
tively that my heart failed me, and I would 
give up and think of some other scheme. 

It has been my experience that it is almost 
impossible to work with a young bird in her 
first brooding. After a season and several 
nestings she matures and gains confidence; 
she learns to distinguish friends from enemies 
so that work about her can be carried on with 
some assurance, especially after her eggs 
have quickened. 


HILE I was lying awake nights trying 
to concoct some scheme whereby I could 
outwit her I was compelled to miss one day’s 
visit to her nest, and on going the next found 
only a bare spot of earth, surrounded by a few 
chips and clods. While I was investigating 
to see if I could discover any signs of tragedy 
my ear caught the sweetest, faintest little 
silver thread of a cry I ever heard from the 
throat of a bird baby. I glanced toward the 
pool, and across its bank moved the brown 
and white body of the mother, her slender 
legs invisible in the rapidity of motion; be- 
hind her, almost keeping pace, was a tiny 
ball of down also invisibly propelled. 
I started after them. The old bird took 


wing, and with eyes fast on the baby I darted 
here and there, and ran and ran. 
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“There was Very Little Nest to Find” 





ned 


“Want help?’’ inquired my daughter, 
whom I had left in the carriage on.the road. 
*** Deed I do!’’ I panted as I ran. 
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Molly-Cotton joined the chase and after | 


He was 
not even winded and we were breathless and 
disheveled. 


ABY KILLDEER was without doubt the 
most exquisite nestling I ever handled. 
His entire covering was of the softest down. 
On his head was a little tan cap sprinkled 
with pepper and salt, and having a black band 
and chin strap and white vizor. Around his 
throat was a broad snowy collar and a narrow 
black tie. His coat and the upper half of 
his sleeves were of the same material as his 
cap. The lower sleeve was white, separated 
from the upper by a black band. His vest 
began snowy white at the collar and shaded 
by delicate gradations to an exquisite salmon 
pink. He had a neat little long bill, long 
bare legs, and the large, prominent eyes of 
the nocturnal feeder. 

Molly-Cotton held the bird and I set up the 
camera, She knelt and placed him on the bank 
and I focused sharply on his head and her 
hands. I put in a quick plate, set the shutter 


at the one-hundredth of a second and told her | 


to remove her hands gently. That baby had 
covered a rod before I sufficiently recovered 
from my surprise to remember that I had not 
snapped; and when I did it was to realize 
that I had saved a plate, for there would have 
been nothing on it had I made an exposure. 


HAVE no record of the trials we gave him 

or the different methods we used. We 
worked two hours and a half over him in 
hot sunshine. We were bathed in perspira- 
tion, crimson in our faces, breathless, our 
hats lost, our clothing torn on the bushes, 
our hands and faces scratched, our feet bruised 
with stones, and just before us that little 
dandy, in his elaborate suit, moved like a 
tiny airship, fresh as at the start. 

‘““We can keep this up forever 
began. 

‘* No, we can’t,’’ interrupted Molly-Cotton. 
‘This sun is so hot and I’ve turned and 
twisted until I can’t see. I'll step on him 
next.’’ 

She was quite right. We were so tired we 
were in danger of stumbling and hurting the 
baby, while he was arunner by nature and 
could keep on all day. I remembered one 
big stone that I had followed him across re- 
peatedly, because I usually twisted my foot 
as I wentover it. I left Molly-Cotton to keep 
him located, and focused sharply on that 
stone, heaping sand against it with my hands 
so that he could run up on it easily. There 
were alder bushes back of it and I piled 
stones and wood among them until I formed a 
solid wail. Then I staked my focusing-cloth 
along before the camera, so that he would not 
run toward that, moved the shutter up to one 
five-hundredth of a second, and called to 
Molly-Cotton to head him slowly and care- 
fully that way once more. 

I waited on the other side of the stone. The 
first time ine crossed it I snapped, but I didn’t 
feel that I had anything, and I always can 
tell. I manceuvred Baby Killdeer back, and 
Molly-Cotton turned him toward 
the stone again. Twice he darted 
past. I stopped that by blocking 
the path he took with big pieces 
ot wood. The fourth time Molly- 
Cotton headed him my way I 
moved closer the stone than be- 
fore, and as the little fellow 
flashed up on it I loomed so large 
on the other side that for just one 
instant hehesitated. Thenhewent 
free, for in that instant I knew 
that I had secured his likeness. 
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NOTE—The concluding article in this 


series will appear in the next (the August) 


issue of The Journal. 
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The Romance of Rembrandt's Life 


By Professor John C. Van Dyke 


Apropos of the Ter-Centenary of Rembrandt's Birth, Which Occurs on July 16 of This Year 


looks romantic but the one we sail in; 

and it is common experience on the land 
that every life seems more or less interesting 
save our own. There is no poetry in what 
we do; it is all the veriest prose. And yet 
romance belongs to no place or period. It 
has always existed, and every life has some 
tinge of it. Usually we do not reeognize it. 
Very few of those who have led the romantic 
career — Dante or Petrarch or Byron, Medea, 
Héloise or Marie Stuart—have ever known 
the romance of it. There was too much 
deadly reality about it. One by one they 
died worn out by bitterness and woe; and in 
the after-time poet and novelist have linked 
the facts together and shown the world the 
pathos of them. The process still goes on; 
but many a tale, in the past as in the present, 
has never found its teller. Even some of the 
great ones remain unexploited. The stories 
of Leonardo and La Gioconda, of Rembrandt 
and Saskia, have only been hinted at. Per- 
haps Rembrandt’s romance was more intense, 
more sorrow-laden than the others; and yet 
he probably never imagined that the world 
would regard his life as romantic. No doubt 
he died thinking his was the common lot, and 
that in life, in love and in art he had failed 
like many another. 


|’ HAS been said that at sea every ship 


He Chose His Profession Himself 


EMBRANDT was a native of Leyden, born 
there on July 16, 1606—this year thus 
marking the ter-centenary of his birth, in 
celebration of which a great Rembrandt ex- 
hibition is to be held in The Netherlands. 
He was born of middle-class but very re- 
spectable parents. His father was a miller, 
and, having launched four sons in trade, he 
intended Rembrandt, the fifth son, to be a 
scholar, and therefore sent him to the 
Academy of Leyden, ‘‘ that when he became of 
age he might serve the city and the republic 
with his knowledge.’’ But the boy disap- 
pointed expectation and showed no inclina- 
tion toward books. He would be a painter, 
and finally his parents allowed him his way. 
He became a pupil of the local painter, 
Swanenburch, and studied with him about 
three years. When he was fifteen he went to 
Amsterdam to serve an additional appren- 
ticeship under the more celebrated Lastman; 
but he was there only about six months. At 
the end of that time he returned to Leyden, 
quite an accomplished artist for his age, and 
eager to paint anybody or anything that came 
to his notice. For half a dozen years he 
lived and worked in his native town, and 
then, drawn by the prosperity of the larger 
city no doubt, he went up to Amsterdam and 
took a studio over a shop in the Bloemgracht. 
This was in 1630, and he must have attracted 
attention very soon, for the following year he 
painted his ‘‘ Simeon in the Temple,’’ and 
the year after that his celebrated corporation 
picture, the ‘‘ Lesson in Anatomy.’’ The 
latter should have made him famous at once. 
At any rate, many orders came to him, many 
pupils applied for instruction, and every 
tongue was ready, no doubt, to praise him. 


Often Painted His Own Portraits 


N THIS heyday of his youth he was rather a 

striking personality. We have his portrait 
painted by himself, not once, but many times. 
He had a fancy for painting his own face as 
seen in a mirror. Probably he thought it 
good practice, and, besides, it saved the 
bother of a model. Sometimes he is in felt 
hat with ruff and embroidered cloak, or again 
in velvet cap with steel gorget at throat and 
neck-chains of gold, or still again in turban 
or helmet with jewels and other finery. In 
all of them the eyes look straight at you with 
piercing intensity, the mustache is curled up 
at the ends, the mouth is smiling, the chin 
determined, the brow somewhat contracted as 
though in thought. It is an eager, defiant, 
passionate, somewhat reckless face — not 
handsome, but full of spirit and not devoid 
of power. It is quite apparent that youth is 
with the painter, that the world is before him, 
that he feels his strength and seems confident 
of success even beyond present attainment. 

At this time there is another face he is 
painting often. It is that of Saskia van 
Uylenborch, the young girl with whom he is 
in love and who has been promised to him in 
marriage. It is not exactly a beautiful face, 
but it is girlish and winsome with just a touch 
of coquetry in the little smile. Undeniably 
she has charm, though there is no marked 
regularity of feature. Her cheeks are fair, 
her hair is chestnut, her mouth and chin are 
a trifle weak. Perhaps the beauty of the one 
beloved lies in the lover’s eye, and perhaps 
Rembrandt saw her more lovely than she was 
in reality (though there is no good reason 
for thinking so); but at any rate he always 
painted her with a lover’s brush and gave 
her a winning smile, a haunting charm, an 
alluring grace. And he seemed to delight 
in dressing her in fine costumes and lending 
to her girlish appearance the richness of color. 
In the portrait at Cassel she wears a crimson 
velvet hat trimmed with waving feathers, 
has silks and furs, lace neckerchief, earrings 
and many jewels. She is as gorgeous as a 
bird of paradise—so gorgeous that the First 
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Rembrandt's Portrait of Saskia, His Wife 


Napoleon appropriated the picture and car- 
ried it to Paris, whence it was not returned 
until 1415. At Dresden she appears again in 
a cherry-colored bonnet, white feathers and a 
blue dress. She had not yet really begun to 
figure in Rembrandt’s work. He was only 
engaged to her at this time, and he had a 
proper regard for the formalities both in art 
and in love. He was to paint her frequently 
thereafter, in portraiture and also “‘ in char- 
acter,’’? for it was Saskia who afterward 
appeared in his canvases as ‘‘ The Jewish 
Bride,’’ ‘‘ Queen Artemisia,’’ ‘‘ Bathsheba,’’ 
** Delilah,’’ and many other personages. 


His Wife was the Light of His Life 


ASKIA was the orphan daughter of a 
Frisian lawyer of high position and con- 
siderable wealth. By birth she was above 
Rembrandt, her father having been connected 
with the nobility; and doubtless it was only 
the exceptional genius of the young painter 
that won the family consent. Even so, the 
lover had to do some waiting, and presum- 
ably some money-getting, before the day was 
named. But Saskia had quite a fortune in 
her own right, and in June, 1634, when she 
was twenty-two and Rembrandt twenty-eight, 
they were duly and formally married. 

The newly-wed went to live in a handsome 
house in Amsterdam, and Saskia presided 
over its destinies and became the light of the 
painter’s life. Rembrandt’s success was now 
quite unparalleled. Orders came to him 
from many quarters, pupils were only too 
anxious for his instruction, money poured in 
upon him. The world seemed suddenly 
thrown at his feet. Perhaps intoxicated with 
success he cast guilders about him with a 
lavish hand. It is quite certain that he fur- 
nished the house with an artist’s recklessness 
of cost, covering the walls with pictures by 
such masters as Raphael, Giorgione, Palma 
Vecchio, Lucas van Leyden, and paying large 
sums for etchings. Life was at its spring. 
Saskia was with him. Why need he care for 
what the future might have in store? 


He Never Wearied of Portraying Her Face 


OT only was Saskia in his house and heart, 

but, as already suggested, also inhis paint- 
ing. Again and again he painted her portrait 
—smiling with health and with happiness, 
beautifully dressed in silks and jewels, gor- 
geously picturesque in color and light. He 
never seemed to weary of portraying that 
face, and when he left portraiture for Biblical 
and mythological subjects his chief characters 
were reminiscent of Saskia. When the day- 
light was gone and he could no longer work 
in colors he got out copper-plates and etched 
her by candlelight, seated opposite to him at 
the table. Some twenty of her portraits still 
remain to us, and how many were lost or left 
unfinished we shall never know. In the 
Dresden gallery there is a large picture show- 
ing the pair together—Rembrandt -with 
Saskia on his knee, in their pleasant home. 
Again she is richly dressed and turns to look 
at the spectator with a quaint little smile of 
pleasure upon her face. As for Rembrandt 
himself he is in fine humor and laughing bois- 
terously. This was in 1638 and a proper 
time for laughter. Success and renown were 
his. Saskia was still the light of his life, and 
all was going merry as a marriage bell. 

Four years later Rembrandt painted a final 
portrait of Saskia which is now preserved in 
the Antwerp gallery. It is substantially the 
same gay costume and the same pose that 
show in the earlier portrait at Cassel; but the 
fair Frisian no longer has the bright color, the 
serene smile of youth and health. The face 
is still lovely, winning, charming; but the 
features have become more delicate, the throat 
thinner and almost marble-like, and there is a 
far-away look in the eyes. It has a melan- 
choly beauty about it, and was apparently 
painted by Rembrandt with much feeling, 
much tenderness and delicacy of touch. The 
picture seems to say that all is not right with 
the fair Saskia, that she is passing under a 
cloud. And we are sure all was not serene 
with Rembrandt. For at this very time, 


1642, he was struggling with his great com- 
mission, ‘‘ The Night Watch,’’ and was not 
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acquitting himself with the success expected | 


of him. Owing to his peculiar methods of il- 


lumination many faces in the background of | 


the picture could not be adequately seen, and 
even those who were in the foreground were 
not pleased with themselves. Nor was the 
picture quite satisfactory as a composition. 
It had to be cut down at the sides and top 
and otherwise amended in later years. The 
problem was not solved easily, calmly and 


certainly as befitted one of Rembrandt’s | 


genius. There was good reason for this. 


The shadow of death was falling on the | 


painter’s hearthstone. He could not enter 


into the spirit of a gay shooting company | 


parading in the sunlight when the light of his 
own household was going out in darkness. 


When His Great Sorrow Came 


HETHER all this is fact or fancy is not 

to be determined now, but certain it is 
that in June of this same year, 1642, when 
Rembrandt seemed at the zenith of his popu- 
larity, the fair Saskia sickened and died. 
The great painter had always been ashy man, 
and perhaps Saskia had aided greatly in his 
worldly success; but now that she was gone 
he seemed almost immediately to shrink back 
from the crowd, to seek retirement like a 
wounded animal. He did not stop painting. 
His own grief made him more sympathetic 
than ever with the woes of others, and his art 
grew broader, deeper, more human in its 
feeling. The faces that he now painted were 
touched with sadness, as one may see in many 
of his portraits, or filled with pathos, as witness 
the ‘‘ Supper at Emmaus,’”’ or bowed with 
humility, as appears in his rabbis and old 
women. He was putting, unconsciously, per- 
haps, the sadness of his own heart into his 
characters. This did not produce at that 
time the most popular kind of art, and the 
fickle populace was quick enough to abandon 
him for something pieasanter and more shal- 
low. Orders no longer poured in upon him, 
one by one his pupils left him, and in a few 
years he was quite alone, living with a young 
son, Titus, and a maidservant. 


He Became Practically Lost from View 


T FIRST there was no lack of means, for 
Saskia had left her fortune in reversion 
for Titus, but in such a way that Rembrandt 
could use it. Hard times, however, were to 
fall upon Amsterdam, and Rembrandt was to 
feel their weight as well as the world’s neg- 
lect. Possibly he was careless about money 
matters, and no doubt he missed the care- 
ful Huisvrouw Saskia. At any rate he be- 
came involved in debts, until finally he was 
adjudged a bankrupt. All the fine furnish- 
ings of the house, all his portfolios of val- 
uable prints, all his rare old masters were 
sold to the Jews and street hawkers for a mere 
fraction of their cost. Some five thousand 
guilders were realized from all this, and when 
that sum had been turned over to the creditors 
the painter was left with nothing whatever. 
This was in 1658. With his son he moved 
into a smal] house on a smaller street. He 
still painted with power and passion, as we 
know from his signed and dated pictures; but 
friends were few. Gradually a mist of ob- 
scurity settled about him, and in a few years 
he was practically lost from view. 

We know little about the closing period of 
his career save as we see him in his portraits, 
for he continued to paint himself looking in 
a mirror. Some of these are still proud, de- 
fiant, eagle-eyed, and wonderfully rich in 
silks or furs or armor; but there is a sadness 
under it all. It is a make-believe loftiness, 
a simulated pride or spirit. The truer Rem- 
brandt shows in the National Gallery por- 
trait, painted a year or so before his death. 
There he appears as an old man with a white 
handkerchief tied about his head and over it 
a brown cap. A dark cloak is around his 
shoulders, and he sits looking out at you, with 
hands folded. The look is intense, but the 
hair is gray, the brow is contracted with sor- 
row, the cheek is unhealthily flushed as with 
fever. Itisthe last stage. A pitiful picture, 
truthfully representing Rembrandt in his 
closing years, alone, abandoned, forgotten — 
Rembrandt, the greatest painter of all the 
Northern lands. 


Died Almost Entirely Forgotten 


HERE is little more to tell. Hendrickje, 

the faithful maid, was long dead, and 
Titus, the son, followed in the year 1668. 
How or where the old painter continued to 
live no one knows. Probably in the then 
large city of Amsterdam he dwelt in some 
thickly-settled quarter, and the crowd surged 
by him for years and never noticed him. His 
death in 1669 seemed to rouse no interest and 
to lead to no comment. But in conformity 
to law it caused a record to be made in the 
“Dood Buek’’ (Dead Book) of the Wester- 
kerke (Westchurch). This is under the date 
of October 8, 1669, and records the name, 
‘Rembrandt van Ryn, painter of the Rooze- 
graft, opposite the Doolhof.’’ The veriest 
beggar could have received no less. It was 


thus the tale ended; and thus he went to his 
grave unwept, unhonored and unsung. 
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Nothing in modern home-mak- 
ing would more surely delight 
a visiting fore-father — were 
that possible —than to note 
the advancement made by his 
descendants in evenly warm- 
ing all parts of the home by 
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Dirty Spots in Philadelphia 


By J. Horace McFarland 


President of the American Civic Association 


ON SOUTH BROAD 
STREET, AT MOYA- 
MENSING AVENUE 


Such surroundings as these 
are inexcusable on a main 
thoroughfare in any modern 
city. The ‘‘dump”’ in the 
foreground is one border 
of what is euphoniously 
marked ‘‘The Plaza’’ on 
the city map! 
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NORTH BROAD 
STREET, NEAR LU- 
ZERNE 


A great thoroughfare is dis- 
graced, and property values 
depreciated, by such condi- 
tions. This is about ten 
squares away from the North 
Philadelphia station. 








DAUPHIN STREET 
ENTRANCE TO FAIR- 
MOUNT PARK 





Public sentiment and civic 
pride should unite to keep 
park entrances free from 
offensive signs and struc- 
tures, erected only because 
of the passage of many 
people to and from the park. 
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CUTHBERT STREET 
JUST OFF OF NORTH 
BROAD 


{ : Broad Street is Philadel- 
phia’s pride. The building 
on the left is the Broad and 
Arch Streets Methodist 
Church; on the right is 
the great Masonic Temple; 
close by is the City Hall. 
Conditions in Cuthbert 
Street are often worse than 
those which this photo- 
graph depicts. 








THE CORNER OF 
TWENTY-THIRD AND 
MARKET STREETS, 
LOOKING WEST 








A strikingly unpleasant cor- 
ner on one of the most 
prominent streets in a proud 
; . - and attractive city. And it 
: Me } ; A P: presents almost invariably 
| ig r ? this disorderly appearance 
—a mussy hodgepodge of 
torn and antiquated posters. 
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The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 


HE word “ event 
less’’ is often ap 
plied to the life of 


the country woman. 
This is as you look at it. 
I know city women liv- 
ing ‘‘in the midst of 
things ’’ whose lives are 
very humdrum. Nothing is so dull as luxury; 
and society, the theatre, even travel, soon 
become monotonous unless a person is consti- 
tuted for enjoying life, and in this case environ- 
ment has little to do with it. People keep 
busy with pleasure-seeking as we toilers do 
with work, but I doubt that their activity holds 
the abiding flavor we find in actual work which 
makes us hungry and tired and sleepy, and 
makes food and rest and sleep so good. 
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I Know a Woman in whose life three crises 
fraught with intense excitement arrive regu- 
larly every day and have done so for forty 
years. These events are breakfast, dinner 
and supper, and she charges upon them just 
as valiantly today as she did forty years ago. 

At eleven o’clock on a summer morning 
she starts for the kitchen like a war-horse 
sniffing the battle from afar. She rushes, 
she bustles, she gets hot and flurried; no- 
body’s life is safe who interrupts her, and 
woe be to the cat that peeps in through the 
screen-door, or the child who proposes mak- 
ing a little pie from a bit of extra dough. 

The woman has no time for such things; 
she is absorbed in the delightful exigency of 
achieving her ideal. 

Dare we say that her life is narrow when 
her heart and hands are so full? She is 
happy, she loves life and would hate to close 
her eyes on the faithful range and the shiny, 
clean coffee-pot as you and I would hate to 
say good-by to music and sunshine and 
laughter and the delectable affinities with 
our fellow-men. It is mere arrogance to as- 
sume that your life is fuller than that of 
another merely because you have a different 
way of filling it. 

If this woman thinks of me at all it is to 
regard meas a trifle unbalanced, and to wish, 
for the sake of my family, that I were a bit 
steadier. My worst enemy must admit that 
when I brace up to tussle with the stern real- 
ities of life I can do pretty well. I can keep 
house, cook, wash, iron, ’tend garden and 
poultry, patch, darn, sew, make pickles, can 
fruit, cure meat and do dozens of other things. 
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A Long List of Accomplishments I call this, 
and I am proud of having mastered them. I 
want every other woman who is mistress of 
them to realize that they are accomplishments 
and that there is not necessarily anything 
narrowing or eventless in learning them. But 
if there is one thing I am thankful for it is for 
not being steady. 

It is taken for granted here at home that 
we have three fair meals a day, but it is also 
understood that nobody is going to break her 
neck cooking them. 

That isn’t my way. The mere accomplish- 
ment of the housework would not fill my life. 
If you like other things besides your trade, 
learn your trade so well that you can follow 
it mechanically. Women often fail here for 
want of concentrated application. They 
think they do not like their work, and keep 
pulling away from it instead of learning it so 
well that it will seem easy. 

The point in homekeeping is a general 
effect of wholesomeness and comfort. Don’t 
fret over detail. Don’t worry if a pie sizzles 
out or the ‘‘ grain’’ of the bread is not quite 
so fine as it was last week — leave that toour 
friend who cares for nothing else. These 
things would be dull to you and to me, and 
we must avoid dullness. 


ax 


In Childhood and Girlhood I was never 
dull —I had a talent for making things happen 
—and the years in which there was not time 
for dullness began very early in my life. 

It is not such a dreadful state of affairs 
when a young couple who have joined hands 
to go together, into Eden find themselves, 
instead, in the plain, workaday world, 
where it is toil or starve. The situation has 
its charm, and though my young face was 
often haggard and strained my days of pre- 
mature responsibility, of deprivation and 
disappointment and fulfillment and achieve- 
ment were infinitely better than dull days. I 
laugh and cry over them as I look back, and 
wonder how such a “ slipof agirl,’’ “‘ light of 
foot and prone to laughter,’’ ever got through 
with them. 

My brother-in-law, the judge, who, when 
court is not in session, likes to sit listening to 
the women when they are having a ‘‘ peelin’,’’ 
asks me, two or three times a year, to tell 
again about my ‘‘ big day.”’ 

Do my readers know what a “‘ peelin’ ”’ is? 
They used to be popular when home-dried 
apples were a household necessity —but the 
kind I speak of isa different thing altogether. 
I do not think a ‘‘ peelin’’’ is very ill-natured 
when we admit that it is one, and when we 
preface our especial flaying-alive with the 
remark, ‘* Now, I /ike Mrs. Blank si 

Among other blessings I have a lot of 
bright kinspeople. Some people are for be- 
ing the bright, particular star in a somewhat 








nebulous §rmament of admiring sisters and 
cousins and aunts — but I like the appreciation 
of people who are as ‘‘ smart’’ as I am better 
than the fondness of foolish folk with little 
discrimination. 

So I am flattered when the judge asks me 
to tell once more the story of what I call the 
‘* big day ’’ inthe annals of my housekeeping. 

July is a hot, hurrying month in the coun- 
try, but I hope some farmer’s wife will have 
time to sit down on the bench under the 
grape-arbor in the cool afternoon shade and 
enjoy this story with the judge. 


ox 


It was a July Day, and I rose with the lark, 
remembering the big ironing I had sprinkled 
down the night before and also that there was 
bread to bake. Our ironings were large in 
those days, for the little girls must have clean 
frocks every day, and I like a white tablecloth 
above everything, and, besides, we had a 
guest staying at the house. I had no maid, 
and the girls were too little to help much. 
The ironing must be finished by noon, as I 
was invited to “‘ assist’’ at a reception that 
afternoon, and it could not go over until to- 
morrow, because that was Wednesday, the day 
my blackberries were engaged for. 

A woman cannot give up a party when she 
is young, even if her legs are about to drop 
off from ‘‘ tiredness.’’ The joy of swishing 
about in one’s silk skirts, handling dainty 
cups and plates, and smiling benignly upon 
Mrs. So-and-So, who is furious at not being 
chosen to assist, is not to be foregone. 

I knew well that if I was to get to that be- 
loved social function (what woman doesn’t 
love them?) I must let no grass grow under 
my feet, so when the family and our guest 
came down to breakfast the bread was mixed 
and set to rise, the chickens fed, and the 
clotheshorse showed a pretty fair array of 
neatly-smoothed garments. When the irons 
are hot, andthe starch doesn’t stick, and one 
gets into the swing of it, one can turn off 
piece after piece with considerable celerity. 

I made a flying trip to the garden after the 
breakfast dishes were washed, and while the 
irons were ‘‘heating up’’ again, for vege- 
tables for dinner, and found, when I returned, 
that ‘‘the man,’’ having mistaken the date, 
had brought my eight gallons of blackberries. 
I was an optimistic little soul, so I kept the 
berries, thinking to finish the ironing and 
bread-baking and dinner-cooking in inter- 
vals of canning and pouring jelly into glasses. 

Our guest was a privileged house-friend 
who stayed with us several weeks out of each 
year and who liked nothing better than to 
loaf around the kitchen when I was at work. 
I like men loafing around the kitchen well 
enough, not being like some women who 
simply ‘‘ fly to pieces’’ if the ‘‘ men-folks’’ 
come around the cook-stove; but there are 
certain times when the masculine element 
is not especially desirable. 


ox 


However, Our Friend was in a loquacious 
mood that day—he usually was, being a 
scholar of the old time when learning did not 
grow on trees —so he insisted on sitting in the 
kitchen expounding the Darwinian theory 
and spouting long passages of the Iliad, 
sometimes in the English of Pope, again in 
the original — which was “‘ all Greek ’’ to me. 
I liked the odes of Horace better, as I could 
understand some Latin words. He had only 
got fairly started on 


“Integer vitae scelerisque purus 
Non eget Mauris jaculis neque arcu——”’ 


when a fearful hubbub arose outside, and 
eight or ten youngsters, all talking at once, 
appeared, bearing my youngest on an im- 
promptu litter known asa hand saddle. Her 
face was covered with blood, and the only 
assurance I had that she was not fatally in- 
jured lay in the shrieks she was emitting. 

It was, after all, only a cut over the eye 
administered by a croquet-mallet by a visiting 
infant. We feared it might leave a scar, but 
it didn’t. Our guest left off the classics and 
helped me dress the wound, and I had just 
finished cuddling the victim of this casualty 
and convinced her she had a remnant of life 
left, when the blackberries boiled over on the 
irons and I smelt the bread scorching in the 
oven. It is a miracle I did not scald my 
hands moving the kettle, 


ox 


Someway We had Dinner, but I began to 
see that there is a limit to the housekeeper’s 
powers, be she never so clever, so I explained 
to my ‘‘ men-folks’’ as I covered up the table, 
leaving dishes and all just as they were (I 
washed up the pots and pans as I went, getting 


dinner), that they must 
getsupper atarestaurant 
downtown, as I never 
could get home from that 
party with strength 
enough to cook it. 


their grandmother 
(happy children, none ever had a lovelier 
grandmother!) and hustled into my Sunday 


I sent the children to | 


gown. There is only one kind of woman | 
who can ‘‘ hustle into her Sunday gown’”’ on | 
a hot day and feel all right, and that is a | 


woman with curly hair, which needs no 
elaborate dressing, but just a little twist. 
Fortunately I have a woolly head, and 
though my hair is in no sense a “‘ crowning 
glory,’’ it is a comfort when one is in a hurry 
—two hairpins will hold it up! 

The reception was at a beautiful country 
home not far from town. I was happy in the 
excitement of meeting the large company. 


There is, in every woman’s soul, a longing | 


for a glimpse of the thing we call society. 


And do not, country sisters, let any one make | 


you believe that there is such a vast differ- 
ence between our country parties and the 
‘‘ swell’’ affairs of the city. If we area bit 
boisterous and lacking in decorum they have 
deficiencies quite as lamentable. They are 
affected and cold, and often eat things we 
wouldn’t feed to the chickens. 


on 
I Forgot All About the Work of the morning, 


and my dear little girl with the “‘ shiner ”’ 
her playmate had given her, and the ghastly 
dinner-table covered up awaiting my return. 
Sister and I drove happily homeward ‘‘ talk- 
ing it over,’’ which is always the best part of 
any entertainment, but I was brought abruptly 
back from decorations and costumes to plain 
business when I saw my husband and our 
guest placidly seated on our front porch. 
They had forgotten my instructions about 
supper and were waiting for me to come and 
cook it for them. 

I pass over supper and the washing of the 





accumulated dishes, but just as I was finish- | 


ing them a gay party of town friends arrived 
to spend the evening. 

They were scarcely seated when a quiet 
little neighbor from across the fields, not 
knowing I had company, appeared with her 
three babies, one an infant in arms and two 
adorable toddlers both under five. To be 
sure, these babies should have been in bed, 
for it was late twilight, but my heart goes out 
to the young mother who, when the busy day 
is done, feels the need of a little visiting. 


or 


It was Not the First Situation I had faced 
that day, so I put my gay friends to playing 
an absorbing game while I sat on the porch 
and entertained the little mother, talking, 
and nursing the two older babies. 

When the mother rose to go, the second 
baby, being tired and sleepy, refused to be 
put down, crying dismally, and declaring in 
inarticulate speech that she couldn’t walk. 

My mother had by this time arrived, bring- 
ing home my own children, so I deputized 
her as temporary hostess while, groaning in- 
wardly, I shouldered the tired, sleepy, little 
youngster and trudged home with my friend. 

When I returned my guests were still ab- 
sorbed in their game, so I slipped upstairs to 
hear the children say their prayers, and when 
I came down mother met me with an anxious 
face. She had been to the kitchen and seen 
the clotheshorse, the baking of bread, the 
cans of berries and the twenty or so glasses 
of jelly. ‘*‘My dear,’’ she said with gentle 
seriousness, ‘‘I think you have had a big 
day.’’ I sat down on the lower step and 
burst out laughing. And, if you will believe 
me, I wasn’t a particle tired or a mite sleepy! 


ox 


Yes, it was a “Big Day,” but it certainly 
wasn’t a dull one —and from dull days, with 
the remembering sunshine marking the slow- 
going hours that lead to nothing, may all 
young women be delivered! 

Many people having home and loved ones 
close around them let dullness creep in, when 
by just a little effort at congeniality, a little 
loosening of the tension of duty, a little yield- 
ing to a sense of humor, all might be sweet 
and good. 

I hope we may be able to convince mis- 
taken people that the life of the woman who 
does her own work is not necessarily dull. 
Dull people are born, not made, and who was 
it who said: ‘‘ People who don’t like the 
country because there is so little going on 
are those in whose heads there is less going 
on than even in the country’’? Thére is al- 
ways something going on. Life is going on. 
The universe is going on. They are dull 
people who require constant distraction, and 
the over-entertainment which has become a 
habit with ‘‘society’’ people is indeed a 
‘dreary agitation of the dust.’’ 

The life of the country woman is full of 
days such as I have described. Let her be 
thankful for them and keep her interest in 
them just as they are, and she will be to the 
end immune from the evil days that have no 
pleasure in them. 


| 
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The real secret of successful 
home preserving lies in the jar. 
No matter how correct the recipe, 
or how faithfully followed, loss of 
good fruit and vegetables is cer- 
tain unless you use a perfect jar. 
The ATLAS Mason is a perfect jar 
—to use it is to insure the keeping 
of every ounce of choice fruits 
or vegetables which you prepare 
for preserving. 

Don’t ask merely for a Mason 
jar—Mason is not enough. There 
are good and bad Masons, be- 
cause the name is no longer pro- 
tected, and any manufacturer can 
make Mason jars. Remember 
that the jar you want is the 


TLAS 


ATLAS Mason jars are made by 
machinery from high grade glass, 
and are extra strong, and of uni- 
form thickness. The dangerous 
weak point in common jars is at 
the top—the part that screws into 
the cap. Cheap jars are invari- 
ably weak at this point and dan- 
gerous touse. The top of every 
Atlas jar is finished smooth— 
hence it seals airtight. 


A WIDE MOUTH JAR 
called the ATLAS Special Mason 


is very popular from the fact that 
it admits large peaches, pears, 
tomatoes, etc., whole. The 
mouth being large enough to 
admit the hand is also a great 
advantage in cleaning the jar. 
The ATLAS Special Jar is the 
only Mason jar made with wide 
mouth. Another improvement 
is a Simplex Glass Cap— it fits 
any Mason jar, old or new, and 
is preferred by many to the 
metalcap. Ask your grocer for it. 
BOOK OF 
PRESERVING RECIPES FREE 


A valuable book sent free to any woman 
sending her grocer’s name and stating 
if he sells Atlas jars. It’s worth having. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for July 1906 


New Things to Eat 


Fruits and Vegetables Which are Strange to Most of Us 














THE COSTLY “BUR ARTICHOKE” 


EFORE long this expensive imported 

French vegetable is to be grown in 

this country, and its cost probably brought 
within the reach of all. 
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A NEW ALL-AROUND VEGETABLE 


HE “‘chayote” is grown without any 

difficulty in the South on a vine that 
yields year after year, and becomes more 
vigorous after each bearing. 




















MADE INTO A NEW SALAD 


HIS picture shows one of the many ways | 


in which the “ chayote”’ is served. It 
may also be baked, fried, stuffed, or made 


into fritters. 
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SO NEW IT’S NOT YET NAMED 


LOOSE-SKINNED orange which is a 
brand-new cross between a tangerine i 
: and the common orange, and not so sweet as 
} the “‘tangelo.”’ 











EVER HEAR OF THE “ CITRANGE”’? 


T MAKES preserves equal in appearance 

and quality to the finest peach preserve, 

and grows throughout a wide area too cold 
for the delicate orange. 
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By John Elfreth Watkins 


N SEARCH of new things to eat, the 
| national Bureau of Plant Industry is dis- 
patching explorers to the farthest corners 
of the world, and, if they fail to bring back 
what is wanted, a corps of scientists is set 
to work inventing what Nature cannot afford, 
thus sowing the seeds of new industries and 
in many cases putting to use soil hitherto idle. 
One of these new foods is the ‘‘ chayote,’’ 
a large, green, pear-shaped fruit, rough as a 
green pepper, but having more of the color of 
a cucumber and growing upon a perennial 
vine. It has a texture a little like that of the 
squash, a flavor more delicate than that of the 
cucumber, was found in the West Indies, and 
can be grown anywhere in our lowlands 
within two hundred miles of the coast, below 
Wilmington, North Carolina. It is now served 
in many styles — especially as a salad —at 
the big hotels in New York and Philadelphia. 
The plant is easily raised, and the vegetable 
will last far intothe spring. Plants in the 
Carolinas have already borne one hundred 
and fifty fruits on a vine. 
Another new food is the Japanese ‘‘ loquat,’’ 
a fruit of the size and shape of the seckel pear, 
bright yellow like the ripe banana, fuzzy like 
the peach, and with a refreshing sub-acid 
flavor between that of the peach and apricot. 
The fruit grows in large clusters upon an ever- 
green tree, and will endure ordinary winters 
as far north as Washington. It has been 
introduced throughout the milder regions of 
this country from lands bordering on the 
Mediterranean. 


HE “ bur artichoke,’’ highly relished by 

the very rich, is another foreign food now 
to be grown upon our soil. It looks like a big, 
green flower, and after it has been thoroughly 
boiled its scalelike leaves are pulled off one 
at a time and eaten with mayonnaise dressing, 
as is also the tender part of the stem itself, 
the flavor being indescribable. These lux- 
uries are now imported from France, but seed 
and plants are being introduced for cultiva- 
tion in back gardens throughout the South, 
below Virginia, and it is believed that before 
long the best bur artichokes which the world 
produces will be on sale in our markets ata 
few cents each. 

The ‘‘ leitchee,’’ known as the ‘ Chinese 
nut,’’ with an apparent raisin inside, is an- 
other introduction brand new to our soil. In 
the fresh state it is vastly more delicious, for 
what appears like the seedy raisin in the 
dried product is then a round and juicy 
plum, surrounded by a brown, leathery skin, 
Trees of this fruit have just been introduced 
into California. 


sé 


THER interesting new things toeat are the 
**udo,’’ asalad plant just introduced from 
Japan; the East Indian mango, which is now 
being raised in Florida; and fresh dates in 
stead of dried ones, for raising which three 
thousand young palms have been planted at 
experiment stations in Arizona and California, 
Compressed tea tablets are now being sent 
out from the Bureau’s experimental tea garden 
atSummerville, South Carolina. Thesetablets 
are each five-eighths of an inch in diameter and 
one-eighth of an inch thick, and are put up in 
little pasteboard boxes, twenty tablets in a 
box. They are of four varieties of tea— 
green, black, American breakfast and Oolong. 
To make this new tabloid tea you merely drop 
into the teapot one lozenge for each cup de- 
sired, and pour in freshly-boiled water. After 
the concoction has stood for four minutes you 
stir it gently, strain and serve it. 


UT the outright invention of brand-new 
food-plants is the most astonishing feat 
which this Government Bureau is accomplish- 
ing. A‘‘ kid-glove grapefruit’’ is one of the 
most interesting of the newinventions. Weall 
know what an awkward article the delicious 
grapefruit is to peel and quarter, and how 
convenient is the tangerine in this respect. 
‘**Tangelo’’ (a combination of ** tangerine 
and *‘ pomelo,’’ the latter meaning grapefruit ) 
is the name given to this unique fruit, which 
has not yet reached the market. The “ tan- 
gelo”’ is neither a grapefruit nor a tangerine, 
but between the two in size, with the tange- 
rine’s loose skin and ease of separation into 
segments, and a sprightly, acid flavor like 
the grapefruit, although sweeter. 


” 


F Spats between the tangerine and the 
common orange is a still newer invention 
which has not yet even been named. While 
having the loose rind and separated segments 
of the ‘‘ kid-glove’’ orange, it lacks the dry- 
ness and rather over-sweet flavor of the latter. 

The “* citrange,’’ still another novelty, will 
soon be used by our housewives in the mak- 
ing of ‘‘ citrangeade,’’ pies, preserves and 
marmalade. A little ‘‘ trifoliate orange tree,’’ 
which can without protection withstand our 
climate as far north as Philadelphia, and 
which bears fruit of an acrid, bitter and 
gummy nature, was crossed with the common 
sweet orange, and from this union resulted 
the ‘‘ citrange’’—a totally new fruit like a 
beautiful litthe orange, but too sour to be 
eaten “ out of the hand,’’ although with sugar 
it is a very palatable breakfast fruit. 
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““LEITCHEES”’ TO BE GROWN HERE 


HE fresh fruit, whole and half-opened 

as shown above, is much more deli- 
cious than the dried raisin-nut, as we now 
know it. 
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A KID-GLOVE GRAPEFRUIT 
- ANGELO”’ is a new kind of grape- 
fruit which may be peeled and pulled 
apart by immaculately-gloved fingers with 


out soiling the gloves, J 




















ONE TABLET MAKES A CUP OF TEA 


Bien in this form occupies just one 
twenty-fifth of the space required by 
tea-leaves as commonly packed for com 
merce. 
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A SORT OF PEACH-PEAR-APRICOT | 


HE “ loquat”’ 
grown here 


is a Japanese fruit now 
resembling the pear and 
peach in looks, and the peach and apricot 
in taste. 
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The food 
that you eat 
takes energy, 
and makes 
energy. 


It takes the 
energy to digest it 


| —according to its 


composition. It 
makes energy when 
it is digested, ac- 
cording to the 
amount of nutri- 


ment it contains. 


The success of the day’s 
work depends upon the 
quality—not quantity 
—of the day’s breakfast. 


It isn’t how much you 
rat that counts, it’s how 


much nutriment your 


stomach gets out of what 
you eat. 


Apwwezo 


is the on/y food in which a// 
the necessary food elements 
are scientifically combined. It 
is good for old and young — 
for growing children and their 
mothers, and for growing 
business men. 





Apitezo gives more energy 
than it takes, because it is a// 
food —there is no waste to 
give your stomach extra work. 


Apitezo is worth eating for what 
it does—it keeps you well sup- 
plied with the little red corpus- 
cles, which are your 
ammunition. 


business 


Eating Apitezo is the rational 
way to keep well —and a pleasant 
way. Apitezo is a crisp, delicious 
cereal that you will thoroughly 
enjoy. 


Apitezo is good for any meal and any 
person, but it is especially good for 
breakfast and luncheon for brain work- 
ers or those having thin blood. 


Try Apitezo with milk or cream for thirty 


] 


davs—and you’ll want to eat it all the year 





around. 


Apitezo Biscuits, 15¢ the package. Apitezo 
Grains, 10c the package. 
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OMAN of the 


smal! town, 
stand forth 
and answer this 
question: What 


have you ever done tu keep the young 
girls of your town at home? What 
means have you ever used to hold them 
back from the larger cities, where they 
are almost certain to be downed in the 
struggle for success? 

Every year sees Belle, Bonnie, Jean 
and Tessie leaving comfortable homes 
and going to the larger city to have their 
best and most perfect talents and woman- 
hood dwarfed in the mad rush for money 
and the fierce competition which busi- 
ness life in the big centres demands. 

Belle, a girl of only ordinary musical talent, 
believes she has genius, and sees herself in 
rosy visions thrilling hundreds by her music. 
She frets for a superior musical education, 
and plans to earn the money by which she 
can secure it. Bonnie has the bee of art 
buzzing in her bonnet. She is determined to 
smear her fingers and her coquettish work- 
apron with paints in a vain attempt to become 
an artist. The young, enthusiastic blood in 
her calls for the companionship of artists and 
those with whom she can talk “‘ art jargon.’’ 
She has read much of the delightful Bohemian 
atmosphere of den and studio, and her heart 
quickens as she reads. She longs to be 
there in the art centres, for her pure, white 
soul does not realize or know that even the 
outer coast of that Bohemia is filled with 
quicksands out of which many women never 
step on to the strong rock of perfect woman- 
hood again. 


With Jean Things are Different. Her de- 
sire to go is not born of an ambition to enrich 
her talent, but of necessity. Jean’s mother 
is a widow with a dot of a cottage which has 
been mortgaged to pay for Jean’s education. 
Besides the cottage there is a small pension. 
There are a little brother and sister at home, 
and Jean is too honest and too American not 
to determine to pay back the money spent 
upon her. To analyze Jean, she is a good, 
sweet, little home body with a special talent 
for entertaining little children. She has an 
honest idea that the big city is yearning for 
her services; in just what capacity, however, 
she has not figured out. She spends many 
an anxious hour wondering which profession 
she had best enter. In an evil moment some 
one says: ‘‘ Why, Jean, I know a girl in a 
railroad office in the city who gets one hun- 
dred dollars a month, writing shorthand. 
Why don’t you take a three-weeks’ course 
in shorthand and get a position like that?’’ 


You, Woman of Experience and judgment, 
know that any stenographer in any office who 
receives twelve hundred dollars a year earns 
every cent of that money; that she has a per- 
fect and thorough knowledge of shorthand, 
one not gained by three weeks’ skimming 
through. You know that if called upon she 
can keep books and has a knowledge of many 
things besides shorthand. She is blessed 
with unusual executive ability, perfect health, 
and tact enough to hold her own and to win 
and keep friends under the strain of being a 
part of a big railway office system. None of 
these talents northis acumen has Jean. Why, 
then, do you allow her and her love-blinded 
little mother to imagine she has? When she 
increases the family debt by borrowing money 
to plunge into the business life of the city 
you give her some silly advice about wrap- 
ping her throat and keeping her feet dry (ad- 
vice her mother has given her from the cradle 
up), and let her go. All the motherhood and 
all the womanhood in you should have cried: 
** Stop; stay here at home!’’ You cry your- 
self into a headache when your jelly fails to 
*‘jell’’ and the rain spoils your sun-dried 
strawberries, but you shed never a tear when 
Jean starts out to battle with Fate. 


“No Field for Jean in the little town of 
Briarville?’’ No way to keep her close to 
her mother’s side and not throw her out into 
the big, cruel world where her expenses will 
more than eat up her earnings? Jean could 
make a success right here at home—with 
your help. She could start a small kinder- 
garten, help mothers entertain at children’s 
parties, drill little folks for entertainments 
at school or church, and could make a private 
dancing-class a part of her work; she could 
be pressed into service to help care for con- 
valescent children—for where children are 
concerned her tact and judgment seldom err. 
You can interest other mothers in Jean, and 
with their help weave a chain of love and 
practical help about her which will keep her 
at home and let her blossom into perfect 
womanhood. You have a large room which 
you can spare, rent-free, for her kindergarten. 
You can easily advance the rent of a piano 
until Jean can pay for it herself. Mrs. Burton 
will gladly lend her carriage to gather up 
the little folks in bad weather. Mrs. White, 
whose husband is editor of the local paper, 
will give her many of the children’s maga- 
zines that come to the newspaper office. 






ORAWN BY CLARA E. PECK 


In Many Cities the Pastor's Assistart is a 
bright young woman who relieves him of 
much of the drudgery of writing letters, send- 
ing out announcements, preparing copy for 
the weekly church bulletin and making cer- 
tain calls. Take this matter up with your 
pastor, the board of trustees and the women’s 
societies in your church, and secure this posi- 
tion for Jean. The salary need not prevent, 
for you, your husband and four friends can 
each give fifty cents a week, making three 
dollars. Jean need not know who subscribes 
the money. Think what three dollars a week 
extra will mean to the little home. That is 
the point you must fully realize —every cent 
will go into the home. It will not be spent 
in paying expenses for board outside. The 
church will not lose. It will be worth while 
to have somé bright, cheery, young girl to 
call on the sick and the aged and to help 
interest young people. Advise Jean to save 
a bit of her kindergarten money to perfect her 
equipment, and, if she can, to attend a kinder- 
garten normal during the spring term. If she 
cannot do this unaided write the principal 
of the Kindergarten Normal School and state 
the case, and nine times out of ten you will 
find some way provided for Jean. 


Suppose When Belle Wishes to continue her 
musical studies, and Bonnie her art, you listen 
patiently to their longings and their enthusi- 
asm. Commend their ambition, but tell them 
honestly their very small chance of success in 
a big city, since neither has more than ordi- 
nary talent. Go yourself to the city, or write 
some good teacher and make arrangements 
with her to secure a class in your village and 
to come there once or twice a week. If the 
prospects of a class seem small promise her 
a concert engagement and one or two home 
recitals during the season as an additional 
reason for her coming. Interest your library 
committee in subscribing for one or two good 
art and musical magazines for the year, and 
make Christmas and birthday presents to 
Belle and Bonnie of magazines or books treat- 
ing the subjects they love best. To encour- 
age Belle, ask her to play before your friends, 
your literary club and your church society. 
Interest her in becoming a really good accom- 
panist, for the good accompanist is always in 
demand. Pay her, and ask your friends to 
patronize her, so that she will feel she is 
earning money with her talent. If she has a 
friend who sings and one who can read well 
help them plan little tours to towns near, and 
chaperon them when they go. This will 
teach them independence and give them a 
taste of being ex four. Take Belle with you 
when you go to the city on gala occasions to 
hear fine music. Belle’s music will gladden 
home hearts and be used for her friends. 


Talk the Matter Over intelligently with 
Bonnie’s unprogressive mother. Make her 
see, even if it taxes all your eloquence, how 
much better it is to let Bonnie clear out the 
débris and have the whole attic for her 
*‘studio’’ than it is to relax her motherly 
arms and let her dear, sweet girl slip away 
forever. Rouse the mother to the grave 
dangers which surround all young, inexperi- 
enced girls alone in a big city. Help her 
keep an atmosphere of cheer around her 
daughter. Let Bonnie have her studio teas 
and chafing-dish frolics with the boys and 
girls of her own town and her own social 
status. Interest her in painting things she 
really can paint well, and help her to find a 
market for them by sending samples to city 
dealers. These articles may be dinner, 
luncheon and menu cards, calendars, minia- 
tures, china buttons and little novelties for 
gifts. These suit her talent, and, after all, 
for dear, sweet girls like Bonnie the ‘‘ home- 
line’’ is much better than the ‘‘ sky-line.’’ 

Take the case of Tessie, the merry, rol- 
licking little Irish girl, daughter of Mollie, 
your washerwoman. Tessie has freckles and 
red curls, and her teeth are far apart in front. 
You like Tessie. You held her, a little red 
baby, in your arms when Mollie brought her 
to your house on washdays. You gave her 
the pretty christening-robe, which is now 
carefully packed away to be saved for 
Tessie’s own daughters. Do not let Tessie 
grow sullen, discontented and pert, because 
she feels above her honest little home. Do 
not let her join the big army of struggling 
clerks in the cheap stores of the city, earning 
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The Girl Who Lives in a Small Town 


By Laura A. Smith 
First Article: Those Who Can Help Her and How 


but six dollars a 


will ache when she 
passes you in tawdry 
finery. 

Oh, woman of the small town, keep 
your hold on Tessie at any cost. Show 
her that she is needed at home helping 
her mother in an honest occupation. 
Fresh air and sunshine suit Tessie better 
than the foul air of city shops. Show 
her the profit and pleasure to be gained 
by learning to wash fine laces and em- 
broideries well. Work upon her pride 
in doing this dainty work. Ask your 
friends far and near to patronize her. Be 
prodigal of your time and interest where 
Tessie is concerned, 

You pay your share into your Home Mis- 
sionary Society. The managers of this so- 
ciety in the big cities are at their wits’ ends 
to provide places and employment for the 
thousands upon thousands of immigrant girls 
who yearly come to America. One million 
immigrants came last year, among them young 
girls who must be cared for by Christian 
women. You can do your part in Home 
Missionary work by keeping Tessie, who be- 
longs to the laboring class, athome. If yousee 
the son of Dan, the teamster, becoming inter- 
ested in Tessie, encourage the young people, 
because you know Dan’s son is honest, sober 
and industrious, and Tessie’s head has not 
yet been filled with false notions of the true 
value of a modest little home of her own and 
an honest man’s love to protect her. Impress 
upon Mollie that Dan’s son must be made 
welcome at the cottage or there is the grave 
danger of Tessie’s slipping out and meeting 
him clandestinely. Sheisawoman. Recog- 
nize this fact and treat her as such, using tact. 


Girls Will Not Listen to Reason? 
dear girls will. 
they are warm-hearted. They love their 
mothers and they love you. You shut your 
eyes to your responsibility in the matter and 
let Jean, Belle, Bonnie, Tessie and all the 
rest whirl into the madness of the big cities 
round you. The brave, merry-hearted lassies, 
your own daughter, your neighbor’s daugh- 
ter, your washerwoman’s daughter —they fol- 
low the call to the city as the children in the 
old tale followed the Pied Piper of Hamelin; 
and the city will play its part and swallow 
them as the mountain swallowed the children. 

Has it never occurred to you that these 
young girls are as much your charge as are 
the flowers and vines in vacant lots and 
parkways, and that you should work as hard 
for then: as you do to plant the flowers or to 
form literary and musical clubs and lecture 
bureaus? Have you not made far greater 
efforts to bring one famous lecturer or singer 
to your town than you have to keep at home 
your God-given garland of young girls? 


You Should Know This. Young girls have 
their heartaches and disappointments which a 
motherly matron can help soothe and un- 
tangle. You should also know that young 
girls and boys must have recreation and cheer. 
Their spirits are undimmed and their super- 
fluous energy must have an outlet. Nature 
says so, and she is one who will not be dis- 
obeyed. The sight of the average small town 
at night, with houses darkened, streets de- 
serted and the older people asleep at eight 
o’clock, is enough to drive the young people 
away. How many married persons realize 
that all around them are young people champ- 
ing at the dullness and restraint? 

Do you realize this? Do you ever throw 
open your parlors winter evenings for games, 
amateur plays and carpet dances? Do you 
make it a point, summer evenings, to invite 
the young people to your wide porches and 
lawns? When the minister goes away for his 
earned vacation do you still make the church 
a social centre by serving ice cream and cake 
on the church lawn one evening in the week 
and asking the boys and girls to assist? Do 
you ever ask some bright girls and boys to 
accompany you on an outing of ten days to 
the lake near, or on the excursions which are 
a part of the summer recreations? Or do 
you leave them alone, on your own pleasure 
bent, while they stroll aimlessly about the 
streets and parks with nothing in particular 
to keep them interested and safe? 


If You Travel through the smaller towns 
and see from the car window the crowds of 
pretty girls who, unchecked by any older 
persons, stand around railway stations in the 
evening, observed by the world on wheels, 
you will realize the grave responsibility 
which lies somewhere — perhaps with you. 

Make your young people a factor in village 
life. Let them have a voice in affairs. Give 
them brightness, good cheer and opportuni- 
ties for social life. Send your boys forth to 
battle with the world if you will, but keep 
their bright young girl friends safe at home. 
Then you will have a magnet which will bring 
your boys back in time. 





NOTE—The second article in this series, ‘*A Word to 
the Girl Who Wants to Go to the Big City,’”’ will appear in 
the next (the August) issue of The Journal. 
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Comfort Touch 


is that little something necessary 
to complete the rest easy rendez- 
vous in the home. 


The Artloom Couch Cover, in 
quaint and elaborate effects, with its 
variety of artistic designs, is indis- 
pensable; permits of the comfort 
touch to window or hall seat, den, 
or library by harmonizing the color 
effects, and is modest priced. 


Write to-day for Style Book ““H"™ showing Artloom 
Couch Covers, Curtains and Table Covers in actual colors. 
Free on request. 





Turkish Couch Cover as illustrated is a 
scarce and costly Bergma ‘Turkish design; 
rich, rare detail in panel and border effect. 
Perfectly reversible. Red, reverse Blue; Green, 
reverse Red; Terra-Cotta, reverse Blue; or 


Green, reverse Terra-Cotta. Sixty 5 00 
inches wide, three yardslong . . . e 

If your dealer won't supply you, send us postoffice money 
order and we deliver it to you through another dealer. 
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“Home Making,” the clever book on home decora- 
tions by Miss Edith W. Fisher. Illustrated with twelve full 
page views showing contrasting interior clecorations. Sent 

on receipt of four cents in stamps. 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Patterns 
beautiful as lace are seen in pieces of 


Hawkes Cut Glass 


This is one reason why. Cut Glass and 


as delicate, intricate and 


Hawkes Cut Glass are different. 
Cut Glass is unique. 
graved on it is genu- 


ine. If your dealer £ 


HAWKES 
T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N. Y. 


Chicago Musical College 


Founded 1867 Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Pres. 
COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 Michigan Boul., Chicago, Ill. 


(Facing the Lake Front Park) 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 


School of Acting—Opera—School of Expression 
Modern Languages 


Forty years of artistic achievement under the personal direc- 
tion of its Founder and President Dr. F. Ziegfeld has made 
the College one of the vigorous educational forces of Amer- 
ica. Offers facilities unsurpassed in America or Europe. 
* Holds the same prominent position in Music as the Univer- 
sity, the Art Institute, the Academy of Science, and the Field 
Museum in their respective departments of educational labor."’ 
George P. Upton — Author and dean of Musical Critics. 


Hawkes 


No piece without 
this trade-mark en- 


does not sell Hawkes 
Cut Glass, please 
write us for address 
of dealer who does, 





Investigation will demonstrate the superiority of this Institution. 


41st Season Begins September 10 


Catalogue giving fullinformation mailed free upon application. 


> Norge—Applications for the 45 free and 150 partial Scholar- 
ships will be accepted until September 1. 


PERFECTION CORN FORKS 


Hold an ear of 
corn without 
soiling fingers. 
Silver Plated, 
1 pair in a box. 
“ $1.00 per pair 
at dealers, or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


F. P. PFLEGHAR & SON, Mfrs., New Haven, Ct. 
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A Latin Hymn of the Twelfth Century, Adapted by Kate Douslas Wissin to This Air 


2) 
YS Dexsr. Music by Anton Rubinstein, from Opus 32 


Moderato. 





Like a great picture, appealing to 
every one by its quality of human 
interest, the Packard tone 
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and always. A distinctive piano, 
insuring the pure cultivation of the 
child’s ear and very rare pleasure to 
those who have learned how to listen. 


Illustrated catalogue upon request 
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Fasy Reading for the Summer Porch 


The Absent Father 
By Owen Kildare 


T WOULD have been an un- 

profitable and embarrassing 
proceeding to pry too closely 
into the antecedents and private 
character of Ned Smedley. The 
unprofitability of such proceed- 
ing was particularly emphasized by Smedley’s 
size. He was about six feet tall, weighed 
almost two hundred pounds, and his fore- 
boding mien was further emphasized by the 
many scars which marred his ugly features. 


Not given to promiscuous talking, Smedley 
traveled very much alone and was unham- 
pered by any advance of the neighbors. 
Even at home his conversation was not of the 
liveliest. However, this might have been 
accounted for by the fact that, although mar- 
ried many years, Smedley tasted home life 
only in short spells. He was often absent, 
sometimes staying away years at a time. 

This last time he had been away three 
years and returned early one morning, close- 
cropped of hair and dressed in new but ill- 
fitting clothes. The home, kept up by his 
good little woman, looked as neat as ever, but 
Smedley barely gave it a glance. His entire 
atteniion was given to his son, who had grown 
into a fine-looking, clear-eyed chap. 

The three sat down to their meal, and the 
wife, with woman’s tact and diplomacy, 
broached a subject which had caused her 
much pondering. A former employer of her 
husband’s had met the wife before Smedley’s 
absences had become so frequent, and had 
told her that he was willing to give her hus- 
band another chance on his return. 

‘* And, Ned,’’ the wife ended her plea, 
‘you ought to take it, at least for—for 
Johnnie’s sake.’’ 

‘*T can get along all right without them 
kind of jobs, and as far_as Johnnie is con- 
cerned he and me are going to have the best 
time of our life today.’’ 


The father’s home-coming was celebrated 
by a trip to the park, leaving only the mother 
to look after the house. 

Three years are a long time in a young life, 
and Johnnie now studied his parent closely. 
He was especially struck by his father’s shifty 
eyes, which rested long and covetously on the 
watch-chains of passengers in the car. 

It was a beautiful day and the park was 
crowded. Johnnie was puzzled by his father’s 
conduct. Instead of trying to keep away 
from the crowds Smedley forced himself right 
into their midst, pulling his son with him. 

The throng of people was thickest in front 
of the lion cage, and there Smedley wedged 
his way to the side of an old gentleman. 
Suddenly, Johnnie saw his father’s hand re- 
turn from the folds of the old man’s clothes. 
Before he realized what had happened a roll 
of bills was thrust into his hand and he was 
told in a whisper to run. 

Johnnie did a lot of running. First, there 
was a commotion, the cry of ‘‘ Thief!’’ was 
raised, and the boy ran to the old man who 
was shouting his loss. Stammering some- 
thing about having found the money, Johnnie 
restored it, and, without accepting the prof- 
fered reward, started again on a run, seeing 
his father scowlingly approaching. Behind 
him he heard: ‘‘ Wait till you get home.’’ 

Disgusted with his ‘‘luck,’’ Smedley 
jumped on a car and did a pile of thinking. 


Not a word of comment did he offer to his 
wife, but sat silently watching the door, until 
it Opened slowly and with great caution. 
Still, Johnnie was no coward, and when he 
saw himself discovered, entered boldly. 
Smedley cleared his throat and his family 
expected a short and forcible outburst, but he 
only ‘‘ ahem’ed’’ and picked up the paper. 

It was long after the boy had gone to bed 
that Smedley scared his wife by coming down 
on the table with his mighty fist: 

** Gee, but I would like to be my son!’’ 

Neither wife nor husband noticed the 
‘bull’? of it, but sat quietly until Smedley 
happened to reach fora match. ‘Then he saw 
the moisture in her eyes. His clay pipe went 
crashing into the coal-bucket. 

** Lizzie—say, Lizzie, I think I’ll go for 
that job in the morning.’’ 

There were three happy people in that 
tenement that night—and they have been 
together ever since. 


Eugene Field and the Stout Woman 
By H. M. Plowden 


x UNUSUALLY stout woman once entered 
a street car in which Eugene Field was a 
passenger. Every seat was taken, but Field 
immediately vacated the narrow space into 
which he had been wedged, saying with grave 
politeness, ‘‘ Take my seat, madam.’’ 

The woman glanced at the inadequate space 
and then favored Field with an indignant 
glare. Instantly he touched the arm of the 
man in the next seat. ‘‘ Kindly give up your 
seat, too,’’ he requested; and as the man rose, 
grinning, Field turned back to the woman 
and said with unaltered gravity, ‘‘ Take both 
seats, madam.’’ 





The Before and After Kiss 
By Tom Masson 


a png a man is married he kisses be- 
tween dinner and midnight, and the 
more he can crowd in the better he likes it. 
After he ig married he kisses after breakfast 
—when he is jolted into it. Kissing is an 
art that deteriorates when we become skilled 
in it. The best kind of girl to kiss is the 
one who hasn’t learned how. The moment 
she becomes an expert she is out of it. 

Kisses vary in volume, variety and voltage. 
The seaside kiss rarely gets through the tan. 
The college-widow kiss is like water on a 
duck’s back. The railroad-station kiss is 
public property. But when the full red moon 
is peeping over the tops of the trees; when 
the gentle breeze rhythmically rustles the 
branches overhead; when the rustic seat is a 
close fit for two, and papa and mamma are 
sleeping soundly in the second-floor back, 
then we have the kiss that reaches straight 
into the heart and turns over its own edges so 
it can’t let go. 

The trouble with most of us is that we 
bunch our kisses into one period. All our 
enthusiasm, our interest, is concentrated at 
one point. What we should really do is to 
spread out our kisses more evenly, so that 
they will last over a lifetime. 


Inscription for a Sun-Dial 
By Henry van Dyke 


HE shadow by my finger cast 
Divides the future from the past: 
Before it sleeps the unborn hour 
In darkness, and beyond thy power: 
Behind its unreturning line, 
The vanished hour, no longer thine: 
One hour alone is in thy hands— 
The NOW on which the shadow stands. 


Principles in Four Little Stories 
By Kate Gannett Wells 


- TT should not have come after me, | told 
you to say I was not at home,’’ said an 
irate lady to her maid, who followed her into 
the garden to say that a caller awaited her. 
““But you didn’t put on your bonnet, 
ma’am, so I supposed you’d changed your 
mind. Ain’t your garden a part of your 
house?’’ answered the maid. 


‘*Did any one call while I was out?”’ 
asked Mrs. Ilsley of her maid. 

** Yes, ma’am, your cousin, Mrs. Jennings, 
came, and when I told her you were out she 
looked so queer that I told her she needn’t 
get mad, for this time you were really out.’’ 


‘* How fussy you are,’’ said one mother to 
another, who insisted that her child should 
put back into his mother’s purse the five-cent 
fare he had taken from it without leave. 

“If I let him do that unnoticed,’’ she an- 
swered, “‘ he might justify himself in taking 
carfare from the boys’ club money, of which 
he is treasurer, in order to get to its meeting 
in time, and later he might go in for ‘ graft.’ ’’ 


Four girls agreed to meet together a year 
from the time they left school and confide to 
one another how many offers each had re- 
ceived. 

When the fateful evening came two ac- 
knowledged they were just engaged; one girl 
said she had refused three men, whereupon 
her schoolmates upbraided her as a coquette; 
and one with crimsoning cheeks thought that 
perhaps she had had half an offer. 

“You might just as well call it a whole 
offer!’’ exclaimed the two engaged girls. 

‘But it wasn’t. He wasn’t quite sure, 
and I wasn’t even as sure that, perhaps, he 
didn’t mean anything.”’ 

“*Oh, you always were such a stickler for 
truth,’’ they returned, yet secretly respecting 
her far more than ever before. 


Where Fame is Sure 
By Amos R. Wells 


HE hollow-sounding trump of fame 
May never magnify your name, 
Nor even in the small renown 
Of any close-encircled town 
-May men exalt your praises high 
To fill a little, local sky. 


But evermore and evermore, 

To Time’s remotest, firmest shore, 
Though all the storms of life may beat, 
Your fame will find a safe retreat, 

A haven sure and undefiled, 

Within the memory of your child. 


Ah, let it be your constant care 
That this your fame may all be fair, 
That only what is kind and wise 
Your child may thus immortalize, 
And carry through eternity 

The parent you would like to be! 


My Sunset Robin Lover 
By Ella Higginson 


AIDENS say I have no 
sweetheart, 
And, perchance, it may be true, 
But I never shall believe it 
(Tell me truly now, would 
you?) 
While there’s one that comes at sunset, 
Comes across the emerald wheat — 
Just to tell me I am pretty, 
Just to tell me I am sweet! 


Perches on the topmost branches 
Of the dappled alder tree, 
Calling thro’ the sunset’s splendor, 
In a burst of ecstasy — 
While I lean and look and listen, 
While I hear my own heart beat — 
** You are very, very pretty, 
You are very, very sweet!’’ 


Never once has he forgotten, 
Never once has he sat dumb, 
Since the fields have run to yellow, 
Since the merry spring has come! 
Always calling, brave, insistent — 
All too brave to be discreet — 
** You are very, very pretty, 
You are very, very sweet! ’’ 


Maiden, have you then a lover 
Who makes bolder love than this? 
Is there any sweeter rapture 
In a foolish, stolen kiss? - 
Do but hear him, calling loudly, 
Fearlessly, across the street — 
‘* You are very, very pretty, 
You are very, very sweet! ”’ 


Ah, my wild, sweet poet-lover 
On the alder’s topmost bough — 
I have had some courtly lovers, 
Never one so fond as thou! 
Never one with love so blinded, 
Never one so indiscreet, 
As to tell me I am pretty, 
As to tell me I am sweet! 


How Lincoln Righted a Wrong 
By Mrs. F. W. Low 


URING one of the darkest periods of the 
Civil War the wife of Colonel Scott, 
commanding a New Hampshire regiment, was 
killed in a steamboat collision on the Potomac 
near Hampton Roads. The body was found 
and cared for, and Colonel Scott was notified 
of his wife’s death. It happened just at this 
time that imperative orders were issued from 
the War Department prohibiting all inter- 


course with the Peninsula, and Colonel Scott’s 


application for permission toreturnto Virginia 


was refused by Secretary Stanton. At the | 


suggestion of a friend Colonel Scott deter- 
mined to appeal directly to the President, in 
the popular belief that ‘‘ Father Abraham ”’ 
would right all wrongs. 

Accordingly they went to the President’s 
summer home, a few miles from the city, but 
were unfortunate in finding Mr. Lincoln in 
one of his most despondent and discouraged 
moods. Colonel Scott stated his case and 
preferred his request, but the President said 
sharply, ‘‘Go to Secretary Stanton; this is 
his affair.’’ 

‘*T have been to him, Mr. President, and 
he will do nothing.’’ 

“Then I can do nothing,’’ said the Presi- 


dent. ‘* Mr. Stanton has done right; he knows | 


what he is about. We are at war, and sorrow 
is the lot of all. You must bear your share,’’ 
and with as brusque a motion as the kindly 
nature of the man permitted, Mr. Lincoln 
dismissed his visitors. Colonel Scott, though 


deeply depressed, bore his disappointment | 


like the brave soldier that he was, and with 
his friend returned to Washington. 


Before Colonel Scott was fully dressed the | 


following morning there came a knock. at the 
door, and opening it he saw the President. 
Mr. Lincoln came forward, and grasping the 
officer’s hand said: ‘‘I treated you brutally 
last night and I beg your pardon. I was 
utterly tired out at the time, but I was sorry 
enough when you had gone, and I thought I’d 
drive into town in the cool of the morning and 
make it all right.’’ 

‘* This is very good of you, Mr. President,’’ 
said the Colonel, deeply moved. 

‘* No, it is not,’’? responded Mr. Lincoln. 
**T never should have forgiven myself if I had 
not righted what I said last night. Now, 
come with me, Colonel, and we will go to the 
War Department and see Mr. Stanton about 
this matter.’’ 

Early as it was, they found the Secretary 
of War at his post. The President requested 
not only that Colonel Scott receive a leave of 
absence, but that a small steamer be sent to 


bring back the body of Mrs. Scott, which, of 


course, was done. 

‘* Humanity, Mr. Stanton,’’ said the good 
man, ‘‘ should overcome even considerations 
of policy in matters like this.’’ 

In a New Hampshire churchyard a certain 
grave is carefully tended, and every April 
the violets on the mound not only speak of 
the sweetness and devotion of her who sleeps 
beneath — they also bloom fragrant in memory 
of the martyred President. 


(TR#A0E Mann) 


CANNED MEATS 


—as essential to a picnic as the 
woods / 


A forenoon in the forest 
develops a ‘‘woodsman’s ap- 
| petite’’ which is gloriously sat- 
isfied when the hamper yields 
its treasure of 

good things. 


| bketibedé Meats are always 
| ready to serve; delicately 
seasoned. 


There are a hundred kinds, 
all appropriate and conven- 
ient for the picnic spread. 
Suppose next time you try 
heribedé Pork and Beans and 
heribedé Corned Beef Hash. 





MeiBed! Pork and Beans (with 
or without Tomato Sauce) are 
ready to be eaten. By following 
directions upon wrapper, you 
may also have Baked Bean 
Soup, Baked Beans with To- 
mato Sauce and Sausage, and 
other delightful dishes. 





A delicious dish is Meat 
Corned Beef Hash served on 
| delicately browned squares of 
toast, and ‘‘topped-off”’ with 
eggs poached ‘‘just right.’ 
May be served in a score of 
other tempting ways. 


This little book ‘‘Picnics’’ 
sounds the ‘‘call of the woods”’ 
and gives novel picnic plans, sug- 
gestions for menus, ways of 
serving, etc. 





It is one of the series of fourteen 
books which are invaluable to the 
housewife as an aid in the every- 
day family provisioning and a 
guide to entertaining. 


It is free. Ask your dealer for 
a copy. 
Armour & Company 
Chicago 
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An Automobile Vacation on $1.60 a Day 


Showing How a Party of Twenty-Five People Spent a Novel Vacation 


AST summer the owner of a big gasoline 
automobile, built on the truck order, 
was heard to say that it could be run 

one hundred miles a day at a cost of ten 
cents a mile, including gasoline, cylinder oil, 
allowance for wear on tires and machinery, 
and the hire of a man for running it. This 
remark caused an original girl to plan a 
novel automobile tour of two weeks for the 
summer vacation. 

First she secured the promise of twenty- 
four congenial friends, including a chaperon, 
to share in the pleasure and excitement of 
the trip. 

Then she found the owner of a large com- 
mercial gasoline machine who was willing to 
rent it for the purpose at $15 a day, with 
the understanding that one hundred miles 
a day could be covered if desired. On this 
basis the owner, who agreed to act as chauf- 
feur, would realize a clear profit of consider- 
ably over $5 a day. The car, which could 

















Waiting for the passengers before the start from Philadelphia. 
big automobile has been fitted with seven comfortable seats under which 
there is sufficient room for the suit-case baggage. 


easily make twelve miles an hour, 
with seats after the 
observation cars. 

The route chosen for the trip was from 
Philadelphia to the Delaware Water Gap in 
the mountains of Pennsylvania. Most of the 
summer resorts in this beautiful and pictur- 
esque vicinity were visited, and sometimes a 
stay of two or three days was made at 
point. 

These stops, 


was fitted 
manner of the electric 


one 


by-the-way, were productive 


of considerable pecuniary benefit to the 
party. The hotels being crowded with 
guests who were anxious for amusement 


and variety, the ‘‘ promoter’’ girl conceived 
the idea of sub-letting the car to these guests 
at one dollar each for a two hours’ trip 
in the afternoons. This scheme was pop- 
ular and brought in the satisfactory sum 
of $175. 

At the various hotels it was found that for 
a party of twenty-five people special rates 





The 


The invigorating and refreshing odor of the woods has already reached 
this jolly party. See how each member wears a pleased air of ex- 
pectancy of the good things to come. | 


By Phebe Westcott Humphreys 


could invariably be made. For instance, 
the evening meal, lodging and breakfast did 
not average over one dollar a day for each 
person; and the midday meal about fifty 
cents, 

For the members of this jolly party the 
trip was over all too soon. It was enthusi- 
astically voted a great success and an ideal 
vacation in every sense of the word. 

At the end the expense account read like 
this: 








Automobile, 14 days at $1sa day ............. $210.00 
Supper, Lodging and Breakfast, $25 a day.... 350.00 
Dinner or Luncheon, $12.50 a day ............ 175.00 

Total BAPGROG. oc ccc sccsces eeeencens $735.00 
Less Income from Sub-Letting Automobile ... 175.00 
Dette RADON SPINS 60.5 ckcdkscccccscecceus $560.00 


Therefore, for this party of twenty-five 


persons the actual money invested was $40 a 
day, or $1.60 for each person, 
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Life in 


adventure and invitingly-shaded 





een eli taeda & 


| 
| varieties of trees and plant-life. 


the open, with constantly changing scenery, the charm of 
roadways — all 
abundant and may be shared by the automobile vacationist. 





4 
It was delightful fun to stop along the mountain roads, where one could : 
fish in the clear streams, or gather wild flowers, or study the many | 


these delights are 








A rare bit of scenery along the Delaware River. 
opportunity to enjoy it; no hurry and no discordant note — 
Nature in her prettiest dress. i f 
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And what an ideal 
nothing but 
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TE ARR 


There were always variety and unexpected amusements to prevent the 
In this little town the car was deserted 


trip from becoming monotonous. 
for the excitement of a local baseball game. 
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An enthusiastic crowd from one of the summer hotels. These afternoon | 
trips were popular as well as profitable, and there was no trouble in i} 
4 filling the car whenever it was offered. 
{| 














After visiting a town for an hour’s shopping or a midday meal it was ; 
most pleasant to spin away to the country where there were green A 
mountains and cool breezes. , 














It is important in selecting an Automobile 
that you take into consideration the 


women of your family. If yourselectionisa 


A ELECTRIC L 


Any member of the household can operate 
it. These carriages are always ready, 
noiseless, clean, stylish and dependable. 

Model 36 illustrated above, price $900, with top 
$950, is an ideal c arriage for general purposes, 
the e arly morning spin, the station, theatre, shop- 
ping or calling. Very popular with physici ians, 


Be sure the name “POPE” is on 
your Automobile. 


fr 


We make 15 distinct models at prices from 
$850 to $2,250. Runabouts, Stanhopes, Surreys, 
Chelseas, Physicians’ Road, Station, and Deliv: 


ery Wagons. Electric Trucks on specifications. 


POPE MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Desk 5, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Boston, Mass., 223 Columbus Avenue 
Washington, D. C., 819 14th Street N. W. 
N. Y., 1733 Broadway 
San Francisco, Cal., 


New York City, 
451 Mission Street 





























Rae’s 
Oil 
Just the perfection of 
Olive Oil— 
made from sound, ripe 
olives grown in Tuscany, 
“The Garden of Italy.” 
Its absolute purity is 
guaranteed by U.S. 


Government analysis. 


SAMUEL RAE & CO. 


LEGHORN, TUSCANY, ITALY 




















“How to 
Cool a Hot 
Porch” 


is the title of our free 
booklet, which we want 
to send to every reader 
of this publication. Write 
today and learn how 


Vudor 
Porch Shades 


make porch an 
extra cool and 
shady, at a cost of from 
$2 to $10. 

You can see everybody 
passing, but nobody can see you. Vudor shades are made 
of Linden Wood Fibre and Seine Twine — strong, du- 
rable — weatherproof. Privacy and comfort combined. 

They admit the cool, refreshing breeze but 
keep out the hot sun. Beautifully stained in restful 
colors. 

When you write for free booklet,“* How to Cool a Hot 
Porch,”” we will include description of VUDOR Chair 
Hammock, and also VUDOR $3.00 and $4.00 
Hammocks, made under a new principle of suspension, 
which will outwear two of the ordinary kind. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
19 McKey Boulevard, Janesville, Wisconsin 


your 





room, 


** She can see you, but 
you can’t see her.” 








Hilarious Enthusiasm Everywhere. 






box of monkeys."" Any number can play it. Grown people k 
dignity and lim! er up their muscles and “ childs 
are going wild with delig cht over the new fas 
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“Just optand the hit ofthe year” 


Boys, giris en, 











Write to-d 
Send 12c stamps for a sample game anit 


particulars P, riented 








Exer-Ketch Novelty Co., 900 State Life Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind 



















Films Developed : 10c per roll. 
By new patent process insuring perfect at + ag 
Solio printing, d or 3% x 3%, 50 

per doz.—3-A and 4x 5, 0c. per do All 
turned within 36 hours. Sen« return pest 


age with order. KERR sTUDIO, pistersville, W.Va. 
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To these as well as to the victor! 
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the spinning-wheel, and where the spirit of American pluck and patriotism 
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OPY RIGHT, 1901, BY WALLACE WUTTING 
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COPYRIGHT, 1904, BY WALLACE NUTT 
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LL vegeta- 
bles and 
fruits may 


be easily put up 
at home if the 
housewife under- 
stands the real 
\ definition of sur- 
gical cleanliness. 
Perhaps the most important point after abso- 
lute cleanliness is to have the fruit and vege- 
tables freshly gathered and free from decay. 
Vegetables containing sugar, such as corn, 
peas, beets, are the most difficult to keep, 
while such vegetables as tomatoes and those 
without starch, as asparagus, string beans, 
carrots and turnips, are easily kept. The 
jars must positively have solid glass or solid 
metal tops. A porcelain or glass lining leaves 
aspace between it and the upper lid, and it is 
almost impossible to have this space free from 
contamination. Use new rubbers each year. 
Twenty-five cents’ worth of rotten rubbers 
will cause the loss of ten dollars’ worth of 
vegetables. This is not economy. 

It is wise in the early spring to get out all 
jars, examine them, fit the lids and put them 
aside ready for use when wanted. It is 
dangerous to get your fruit ready for canning 
until you know whether or not you have jars 
to put it in. Any one may can successfully 
all fruits and vegetables if she follows every 
direction to the letter. 

Do not use preservatives, canning powders 
or liquids—they may be dangerous. One 
recipe will answer for all small fruits, another 
for all sugar vegetables, another for vege- 
tables without sugar. The time of cooking 
must be judged according to the conditions of 
the materials. 


Small Fruits Without Sugar 


HE recipe for strawberries will answer for 

all small fruits. Wash the strawberries, 
if necessary, before hulling; put them into a 
colander, dip them up and down in a pan of 
water, stem, put them into perfectly clean 
jars, adjust the rubbers and lay on the lids; 
do not screw or fasten them down, as the con- 
tents of the jars during the heating will 
expand, and if the jars are fastened there 
will be heavy breakage. Stand these jars in 
a boiler, the bottom of which has been pro- 
tected by a rack. Pour in sufficient cold 
water to come half-way up the jars; cover 
the boiler, and bring to boiling point and 
boil rapidly for five minutes. Uncover the 
boiler, lift three jars, drain them free from 
liquor, fill two from the heated fruit of the 
third. Screw down the tops and stand the 
jars back in the boiler, and so continue until 
you have all fastened. Cover the boiler, boil 
for ten minutes longer. Then lift the jars 
and stand them aside to cool. The liquor 
that has been drained from the odd jars may 
be boiled and bottled to be used as straw- 
berry juice, or you may add an equal quantity 
of sugar and make it into jelly. 

If you use sugar allow half a pound of 
sugar to each pound of berries. The sugar 
should be made into a syrup, with a small 
amount of strawberry juice—one pound of 
sugar to half a pint of juice; in this way you 
will have a few berries and a lot of juice in 
every jar, so the method is not desirable. If 
you use sugar at all you had better preserve 
the fruit pound for pound. Preserves need 
not be hermetically sealed. 


To Can Large Fruits with Sugar 


HIS recipe will answer for peaches, plums 

and pears. If you use peaches or plums 
put them into a small basket, plunge them 
into boiling water just a moment, and peel 
off the skins. If the peaches are to be cut 
into halves do so now and remove the stones. 
Arrange them neatly in jars. Fill the jars 
with cold water. If you use sugar fill them 
with syrup, allowing a pound of sugar for 
each four pounds of peaches, and half a pound 
of sugar for each pound of plums. Adjust 
the rubbers, lay on the tops, arrange them in 
the wash-boiler, add sufficient cold water to 
come half-way up the jars; cover the boiler, 
bring to the boiling point, count from now 
and boil for ten minutes. Lift one jar ata 
time and screw down the lid, stand them back 
and cook for five minutes. 


Pears 


ARE and cut the fruit into halves and 
carefully remove the cores. Drop them 
at once into cold water to prevent discolora- 
tion. When you have sufficient to fill two 
jars, quickly cover them with boiling water, 
cooking until you can pierce them with a 
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How to Can Fruits and Vegetables 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


straw. They must be soft but perfectly 
whole. Arrange these in a jar, fill the jar 
with cold syrup made by boiling a pound of 
sugar with two quarts of water for five min- 
utes after it begins to boil. Adjust the 
rubbers, lay on the tops and cook the jars 
either in the boiler for ten minutes after they 
begin to boil, or for twenty minutes in the 
oven. These may now be screwed down and 
put away for keeping. 


How to Can Asparagus 


HE directions for asparagus will answer 

fot string-beans (the beans may be cut 
into pieces or canned whole). Wash and 
trim the asparagus, cover it with boiling 
water, boil for fifteen minutes, drain, cool 
and arrange it neatly, heads up, in perfectly 
straight-sided jars. Fill the jars to overflow- 
ing with cold water. If the water is not pure 
you had better boil and cool it before using. 
Lay on the tops, stand the jars in the wash- 
boiler just the same as for fruit, surround 
them half-way with cold water, cover the 
boiler, bring quickly to the boiling point and 
boil continuously for an hour and a half. 
Scald the rubbers, lift one jar at a time, ad- 
just the rubber and quickly screw down the 
lid without turning it up or placing it on the 
table. Simply lift the lid without touching 
it to anything. Do not even put your fingers 
on the inside of it, do not put it on the table 
— it will become contaminated. Fasten each 
jar, stand it back in the boiler and boil for 
ten minutes. If you like you may do this at 
the end of the hour and cook it for half an 


hour longer. Both asparagus and _ string 
beans are easily kept. 
To Can Peas 


ILL the jars with freshly-picked, young 
peas and each jar with water that has been 
boiled and cooled. Finish precisely the same 
as asparagus, but boil continuously for two 
hours and ahalf. I think it is wise at the 
end of the second hour to scald and adjust 
the rubber and fasten down the tops. You 
must be very careful with peas, as they con- 
tain sugar. The air is filled with wild yeast 
plants, and as they live on saccharine material 
peas give excellent food. One spore that 
might be fastened to the lid would contami- 
nate the entire jar. 
This recipe will also answer for young lima 
beans and beets. 


To Can Corn 


h pon each row of grains, press out the 
pulp, pack this into pint jars, lay the lids 
on loosely, cook in the wash-boiler as directed 
for three hours. Then scald the rubbers and 
adjust them, screw down the lids, stand the 
jars back in the boiler and cook for thirty 
minutes. This boiling must be continuous, 


To Can Tomatoes, Whole 


ELECT medium-sized, solid tomatoes. 
Put them in a wire basket, plunge into 
boiling water, peel off the skins and arrange 
them in wide-mouthed jars. Fill the jars 
with cold water, adjust the rubbers, lay on 
the tops, stand the jars in wash-boiler as di- 
rected, cover the boiler, bring to boiling point 
and boil for ten minutes. Screw down the 
tops, boil for five minutes longer. It is 
always best to fasten down the lids without 
lifting the jars. 


Stewed Tomatoes 


OMATOES may be stewed as you would 

cook ordinary stewed tomatoes. When 
boiling hot adjust the rubbers on your jars, 
fill them to overflowing with tomatoes, lift 
the lids from boiling water and screw them 
on the jars. Be sure that you fill and fasten 
one jar before filling another. 

Corn and okra may be cooked with the 
tomatoes and canned according to the same 
rule. 


The Way to Make Jelly 


T IS quite easy to make jelly from fruit 

that is rich in pectin. If the fruit is 
overripe and a pound of sugar is added 
to a pint of juice, especially in grapes, 
crystals will form throughout the jelly. Jelly 
is more difficult to obtain from acid fruits 
than from those rich in pectin. Cranberries 
and currants, if boiled any length of time 
with sugar, ‘‘ split’’ the sugar, and the jelly 
will not be firm. Quince seeds are rich in 
mucilage; every seed must be carefully re- 
moved before using the quinces for jelly, or 
a thick, ropy syrup will be formed which 
retards true jelly-making. 

Crab-apples, guavas, grapes just ripe, lady- 
blush apples, yellow pippins, underripe 
blackberries and quinces yield ti.e best jelly, 
and ail may be made with half a pound of 
sugar to each pint of fruit juice. Juice must 
be boiled before the sugar is added. Larger 
fruits, such as quinces, apples and crab- 
apples, should not be pared, but the cores and 
seeds must be removed. 


Apple Jelly 


HIS recipe will answer for crab-apples, 

quinces, Japanese quinces and ordinary 
apples. 

Remove the cores and seeds and cut the 
fruit into strips; put it into a porcelain-lined 
kettle, cover with cold water, allowing to 
each pound of fruit a quart of water. Cover 


the kettle, boil for twenty minutes, drain the 


pulp over night and the next morning meas- | 


ure the liquor. Put it into a porcelain-lined 
kettle, bring to the boiling point, boil for 
fifteen minutes, add half the quantity of sugar, 
stir a moment until the sugar is dissolved, 
and if you have been careful and the fruit is 
in good condition, jelly will be formed in- 
stantly. In measuring the liquid before you 
put it over the fire it is well to measure half 
the quantity of sugar at once, so that there 
can be no mistake. Before turning the jelly 
into tumblers put a teaspoonful into a saucer 
and stand it on the ice. Take the kettle 
quickly from the fire or it may become thin. 
When jelly boils too long it is not stiff, or it 
is sticky or ropy, according to the fruit. 
There can be nothing done to remedy either 
condition; a second cooking always makes it 
worse. 


Jelly from Small Fruit 


RAPES, blackberries, raspberries, cur- 

rants and strawberries are more difficult 

to make into jelly. Currants, however, if 

they are a little unripe and fresh, are quite 
easily managed. 

Mash the fruits and drain them over night. 
Boil the liquor for twenty minutes. Heat an 
equal quantity of sugar, add it to the juice at 
the end of the twenty minutes, and when it 
boils begin to test it by putting a little in a 
saucer on the ice. Grape jelly is more easily 
made, using two-thirds of a pound of sugar to 
each pint of juice. 

Cherries, »eaches, pears, huckleberries and 
elderberries are not jelly-making fruits. 


Jams and Butters 


AMS and butters may be made from the in- 
ferior pieces of fruits. Peach butter is 
better made from peaches not pared. Wipe 
them, remove the stones and put them into a 
porcelain-lined kettle. To each peck adda 
quart of water, cover the kettle and put it on 
the very back part of the stove to cook slowly 
foronehour. Stireveryten minutes. Butters 
and jams scorch easily and hence require con- 
stant attention. At the end of the hour add 
five pounds of sugar, remove the lid from the 
kettle, cook slowly and stir for thirty minutes. 
The mass should be smooth and about the 
consistency of mush. Have your jars, lids 
and rubbers in boiling water. Lift a jar, 
adjust the rubber, fill with jam, screw down 
the lid. Continue thus until all are filled. 


Apple Butter 


EDUCE four gallons of cider to two by 

boiling, then add five pounds of sweet 
apples. Stir and cook slowly until the apples 
are tender. Then begin to add tart apples 
that have been pared and cored, until you 
have a perfectly smooth and thick mass. 
Cook slowly, skimming whenever necessary 
and stirring almost constantly until the mate- 
rial will not break. Take out three or four 
tablespoonfuls and stand aside; it is perfect 
if it does not separate. If it has not been 
cooked sufficiently long the cider will leave 
the mass and form a liquid in the saucer. 
As a rule it will require five pounds of sweet 
apples and a bushel of sour apples to each 
gallon and a half of cider. Sugar and spice 
may be added. 


Conserves 


ONSERVES or candied fruits are simply 
fruits carefully preserved, dried and 
rolled in sugar. 


Tomato Figs 


HE small, yellow tomatoes or the red fig- 

shaped ones may be covered with sugar, 
weight for weight, cooked until transparent, 
drained, dried and rolled in sugar and put 
aside in tin boxes to use as a sweetmeat. 
These will keep all winter. 


Tomato Ketchup 


UT one bushel of tomatoes into halves, 

boil gently for half an hour and press 
through a sieve. Reduce this liquid by boil- 
ing to a gallon and a half, then add half a 
gallon of vinegar, boil again until reduced to 
a gallon and three-quarters; then add half a 
pound of sugar, half a pound of salt, an ounce 
and a half of black pepper, an ounce and a 
half of allspice, two ounces of English mus- 
tard, one ounce of ginger, half an ounce of 
cloves, a level teaspoonful of cayenne pepper. 
Boil slowly, stirring all the while, for thirty 
minutes. Adda pint of alcohol and, if you 
like, ten grains of powdered asafcetida. 
Bottle and seal at once. Of course, the asa- 
foetida may be left out, but this is one of the 
old English recipes that I have used for 
years and find it quite perfect. 


A Recipe for Chilli Sauce 


EEL half a peck of solid tomatoes, cut 

them into halves, press out the seeds, 
chop the flesh fine and turn it into a colander 
to drain. Then turn it into a bowl, add half 
a cupful of grated horseradish, one cupful 
of salt, half a cupful of black and white 
mustard seed mixed, two tablespoonfuls of 
black pepper, two small red peppers chopped 
fine, two teaspoonfuls of celery seed, one cup- 
ful of brown sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 
ground allspice, one teaspoonful of mace, and 
one quart of good vinegar. Mix, bottle and 
seal. 












If Tommy Toot 
forgets to 
shoot, 

Here's some- 

thing better 

that will suit. 


Here’s the Vigor 


For your pastimes— 
outdoors or in— which 
the most careful chef 
could not surpass; 

Relish for your 
palate, because so deli- 
cately flavored; 

Genuine nourish- 
ment, because com- 
posed of all that is 
sound and wholesome; 

Varied, because 
there are 21 kinds to 
choose from. 


Camblelds.- 
SOUPS 


Pure as the kind 
that Mother prepares; 
made in kettles which 
are kept fresh and 
sweet by “searching 
baths of scalding 
steam.” 

Once the ingredients 
get in these vessels, 
no human hands touch 
them again. 

Economical, for one 
10c can makes sufficient 
for the average family. 

Quick! since all you 
have to do is 


“Just add hot water and serve” 
Send for booklet No. 71. It 


contains sixteen groups of unusual 
children lithegraphed in colors; it 
also shows how we make the soups. 


We send it free of charge. Address: 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL COMPANY 
35-55 Front. Street 


Camden, New Jersey. 
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SDere aint goner be no leavin's’ 


Make your boy’s food tasty — Mother — for it has to do some big things. 
It has to make flesh, blood, bone and muscle and supply boundless Energy. 





Remember, the boy of today is the man of tomorrow. 


Don’t injure him physically and mentally with indigestible meats, 


( pastries, rich puddings, etc., that act as a 


Vv drain on his nervous energy. 


But feed him plenty of 


all there is in wheat — and he'll be your heart's joy — strong, healthy, bright, smart and quick at his studies. 
You won't have to coax him to eat it either, Mother, for its delicious rich flavor when eaten with cream and sugar is just what 
he craves most for. 


Egg-O-See keeps the blood cool and is the ideal summer food. 


Give him some tomorrow — “ there won't be no leavin’s.” 
Prepared under conditions of scrupulous cleanliness. 


Every grocer in the country sells EGG-O-SEE — the whole wheat cereal. If your grocer has not received his 
supply, mail us 10 cents and his name (15 cents west of the Rocky Mountains) and we will send you a package of 


EGG-O-SEE and a copy of the book, “-back to nature.” 


FREE “-back to nature” book 


Our 32-page book, “-back to nature,” outlines a plan of right living, including menus for 7 days and recipes 
for preparing the necessary dishes, based on a whole wheat diet, with suggestions for bathing, eating and exercise, illustra- 
ted from life, exceedingly simple and attractive. By following its precepts, abounding and vigorous health is sure to result. 
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Published to sell at 25 cents a copy, this handsomely illustrated book will be mailed FREE to anyone who writes, aah 148 La 
as long as this edition lasts. Address i RRS 
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EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY y Delicious 


524-574 Front Street Quincy, Illinois QUINCY, ILLiNen ‘hig 
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Ideas for Entertainin 


Some Appetizing Dishes 


By Hester Price 














soft. Chill them on ice. 





clean and polish the shells. 





SUMMER TIDBITS 


Select some small melons of uniform size. Scoop out the fruit carefully, 
Line the shells with red raspberries, fill with the 
melon cut in bits and a garnish of whipped cream. Dispose fruit upon a 
long platter filled with chopped ice, and garnish with white clovers. 





ORANGE JELLY WITH HALVED APRICOTS 


Color orange jelly a deep yellow tint. Mould in a long mould and dispose 
upon a flat platter. Halve apricots, remove the seeds, put in place of the 
seeds some blanched almonds, and arrange them around the base of the jelly. 
This dish should be served cold and may be eaten with whipped cream. 





LA FAVORITE 


Line a mould with red raspberries. Make a jelly of currant and raspberry 
juice, stiffened with gelatine. 
cold. Garnish the platter with cubes of sponge cake iced with pale green 
icing, a nut on the top of each. Serve the jelly with rich cream. 


Allow it to cool. Fill the mould. Serve very 
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GINGER PEARS IN BLOCK OF ICE 
Cook whole, peeled pears in syrup, seasoned with lemon and ginger, until 


Place a low block of ice upon a platter. With a hot 


«t&a 


s 


iron hollow it for the fruit. Garnish with sprigs of mint. Serve with 
whipped cream garnished with bits of candied cherries. 





5 Oe hy ee 


UMMER QUEEN 


Free half a watermelon of its fruit. Place in the polished shell a block of ice, 
and around the ice lay rounding spoonfuls of the seeded fruit. Put a large 
pink rose on the ice. Set the whole on a platter covered with grape leaves 
and tendrils. Serve with French dressing. 
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Pretty Table Ideas 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


entertain on the ‘‘ Glorious Fourth”’’ I 

am going to suggest a national birthday- 
party to celebrate the nation’s one hundred 
and thirtieth birthday. The table should be 
graced with a large ‘‘ patriotic pie.’’ The 
pie must be settled firmly on a raised mound 
of damp sand in the centre of the table, and 
from this structure the sand should be moulded 
to form a five-pointed star, the points sloping 
nearly to the edge of the table. Garland the 
pie around with scarlet and white geraniums, 
have a network of the flowers conceal all 
traces of the star foundation, and into the 
damp sand push the ends of one hundred 
and thirty tall, slender, scarlet candles, which 
must crowd up around the pie, and must 
be lighted just before the dining-room doors 
are opened. 

The hostess in her invitations should re- 
quest her guests to come attired to represent 
personages famous in the history of the 
country since the signing of the Declaration, 
and also at her request each guest should 
mention the character she will assume in her 
response to the invitation, so that the mas- 
querading names will be found written on 
American flags at each cover. Streamers of 
red, white and blue ribbons attached to every 
guest-card should extend inward to the centre 
pie, where they are to be tied to little tissue- 
enveloped packages, containing souvenirs 
characteristic of each distinguished guest. 

Tiny Uncle-Sam hats make dainty patriotic 
receptacles for bonbons for such an occasion. 
Make the hats of white cardboard finished 
with a hatband of light blue decorated with 
silver stars. 

The following lines should be written in gilt 
on the paper crust surface: 


T: THOSE of my readers desiring to 


Thirty and one hundred years, 
Baked into a pan — 

A patriotic mixture 
Compiled by Uncle Sam. 


When the pie is opened 
I hesitate to urge 
Consumption of the contents 
That will presently emerge. 


The drawing out of the souvenirs of these 


many years will prove very amusing. ‘‘ Ben- | 


jamin Franklin’’ should discover a carefully- 
folded scrap of glaring ‘‘ yellow journalism.”’ 
‘*Martha Washington ’”’ will find her senti- 
ments expressed in a declaration of independ- 
ence by a woman’s equality club. And the 
‘Father of His Country’’ may be pardoned 
if he wrathfully annihilates the statements of 


a gigantic trust concern with his tiny gilded | 


hatchet. 


A Shower Party for a Bride-Elect 


PREAD as centrepiece on the bare table a 
neatly-hemmed white and red plaid crash 
tea-towel. Use little dishcloths of the same 
material for doilies and have in the table’s 
centre a miniature gilded cook-stove set ina 
mass of scarlet zinnias and lettuce leaves. 
Suspend an improvised cook-book by scarlet 
ribbons from a= flower-laden chandelier. 


Compose the book of separate sheets of white | 


paper held loosely together by a gilded 
clothespin. Bind the book with a dainty 


white cover decorated with scarlet paper | 
hearts and label it ‘‘ Recipes for Domes- | 
tic Felicity,’’ and to each page attach a | 


streamer of scarlet ribbon. Have the rib- 
bon streamers radiate to every cover, and 
tie them to tiny gilded saucepans, potato- 
mashers and rolling-pins, on which guests’ 
names can be written. Circular tin graters 
lined with scarlet crépe paper may be used 
as candle-shades. 

Serve refreshments from kitchen utensils. 


Chocolate can be poured into little measuring | 
cups from a shining new coal-oil can. Salad 


should be served on tin plates with wooden 
spoons, and ices disguised as kitchen vege- 
tables must be brought in on a frying-pan. 
Weigh each portion on a ribbon-tied scale 
before serving it. 

While the luncheon is progressing bid your 
guests each extricate a leaf from the over- 


hanging ‘‘ Recipe Book,’’ a matter accom- | 


plished by gently pulling the ribbon streamers 


at each cover. Require each girl to write an | 


original recipe on the subject which she will 
find written at the head of her page, and 


offer a prize for the cleverest result. All of | 


the titles should suggest recipes necessary to 
the inexperienced young housewife. One may 
give directions for keeping household ex- 
penses within the sum of ninety-eight cents 
weekly, and another, well suited to a cook- 
book, can direct the young wife how best to 
hold her lord and master’s affections. 

The results of the girls’ cogitations should 
be read aloud, and after a prize has been 
awarded the leaves should be collected, put 
in the original binding and presented to the 
bride-elect as a ‘‘ guide for her future life.’’ 
At the close of the affair she should also be 
made the happy possessor of sundry pots, 
pans, etc., which have been used in preparing 
and serving the luncheon. 





NOTE— Miss Marriott will answer questions in regard 
to table decoration in this column; or by mail if a stamped 
addressed envelope is sent to her in care of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








Wrinkled Lard 
—for Pastry 


BSERVE the new Queen 
of Shorteners ! 

With this Creamy Lard 
any woman who really wants 
to make good pastry can do 
so every time. 

Because, Armour’s 
‘*Simon-Pure’’ Lard is not 
greasy, heavy, nor flat. = 

It is made from the few 
light, crisp, waxy flakes of 
Fat that surround the kid- 
neys of the Hog. 








These are treated by a skil- 
ful Armour Process, which 
extracts all surplus of Greasy 
factors, also all animal fibre 
that could produce the porky 
odor and flavor of ordinary 
lard. 

This process of elimination 
leaves a beautiful rich 
Cream - Flavored, digestible, 
‘dry’? and waxy Lard, 
which is the soul and essence 
of good pastry-making. 

It costs less than Common 
Cooking Butter, while pro- 
ducing lighter, more tender, 
and more digestible Pastry at 
less expense. 

The ‘‘hall-mark’’ of this 
‘‘Simon-Pure’’ Lard of 
Armour’s is its crisp, 
wrinkled surface, which you 
should note as soon as you 
open the pail. 





If you only knew how 
great the difference this 
‘*Simon-Pure’’ Lard makes 
in Pastry you would buy a 
little pail today and try it. 

Sizes are 3 lb., 5 lb. and 
10 lb. Grocers and Butchers 
keep it. 

Suppose you telephone the 
order now, while you think 
of it. 

See that the words ‘‘ Simon- 
Pure’’ are clearly printed 
on the label, if you would 
get ‘‘the best ever.’’ 


tIrmours 


‘Simon Pure”’ 


LARD 
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about the 





Mutual Life 





HIS is a matter of great interest to the public, and of 

still greater interest to thousands of individuals. People 

with the fairest minds—and that means most people— 
have been disturbed and unsettled by the developments and 
denunciations of the past few months. What these people 
want is the truth—the plain unvarnished truth. To give them 
this truth is the object of this announcement. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized in |843, 
the first of its kind in America. In 24 years it had become the 
largest in the world. For 39 years, in spite of the keenest com- 
petition, it has held the lead, passing unharmed through panics, 
failures, strikes and wars; meeting with promptness its every 
obligation and having 460 millions of assets to-day. 


The recent Insurance agitation was unique. The investiga- 
tion certainly was thorough. As every one knows the Mutual 
Life was on the firing line. The smoke has now cleared away. 


What do we find? 


In the first place we find that the Mutual Life is still the 
largest and staunchest Life Insurance Company in the world. 
Without defending or in the least belittling the abuses and 
extravagances recently brought to light, everybody should keep 
in mind the fact that the solvency of this Company has not for a 
moment been affected thereby. Concerning the work of the 
finance committee which has been attacked in the press, this 
Company’s auditing committee consisting of Messrs. Truesdale, 


Auchincloss, Fish and Dixon stated on February 15th, 1906: 


“The Committee certify that the investments of the 
Company are of the highest order and well selected,” and 
“have found the valuation given safe and conservative, in 
many instances less than the market value and in none in 
excess of such value.” 


In the next place, extravagance has been stopped, and those 
responsible for it have gone; a new management has been in- 
stalled, and retrenchments have been effected that have already 
saved vast sums of money and will save much more as time goes 
on. Legislative reforms have likewise been anticipated, and the 
Company is now as sound at the circumference as it always has 
been at the core. 





In the next place, the ending of the first quarter presents an 
excellent opportunity for comparing this year with last. 
The amount paid policy holders is $9,608,436.50, an 
increase of $1,070,835.26. The receipts for premiums 
were $15,082,484.57, a decrease of $857,995.29 for the 
period. This is a shrinkage of less than 5% percent. The 
amount paid for expenses was $2,935,552.44, a reduction of 


$1,547,279.36. 
This remarkable showing is a good thing to be kept in mind 
by everybody —those now insured in the Mutual Life, and those 
who should be. It cannot be accounted for by the smaller 
amount of new business written. Of the saving for the quarter, 
the sum of $390,961.52 is in items not connected with the ob- 
taining of néw business. 


In the next place we find that this Company is doing busi- 
ness— more business than any other company in the world with 
one exception. Far from being paralyzed or demoralized it is 
forging right ahead. Policies by the hundred are being written 
each day; honest trustees, keenly alert, are directing its affairs; 
faithful and experienced men are doing its intricate work; loyal 
agents are explaining its advantages and discriminating people 
are obtaining its protection. 


In the next place we find that there need be no question 
as to the future. A policy in the Mutual Life is just as good 
as gold. No obligation could possibly be better. A bond of the 
United States Government is no safer. It will, therefore, be a 
misfortune if any one is misled by the writer who prints for rev- 
enue or for notoriety, or by the attorney who is out for his clients, 
or the competitor who is out for himself, or even by the gentle- 
men who have organized themselves into committees under 
an honest misapprehension of the facts. Such incidents may 
tend to hinder business, but need deter no one who needs 
insurance. 


With economy, which means rapid improvement in regard 
to earning of surplus for dividends, everywhere at work in the 
Mutual Life; with its immense size as the basis for moderate 
general expenses; with smaller liability for renewal commissions 
to agents than any other Company; with the cost of new 
business limited by law for all Companies, how can any one 
possibly better provide for the uncertainties of the future than 
through a policy in the first Insurance Company in America, and 
the strongest in the world— 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
New York. 


The Mutual Life has devised and placed on the market at a notably low rate, a policy which provides protection 
more far-reaching than an ordinary contract. Send your address and let us inform you as to the particulars. 
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Before Your 
Vacation 


AST Fourth of 
July ina 
small town 

in Vermont, as a 


She Tried to Get Sunburned 8°OUP of girls and 


at the Window men were sitting 
on the green, a 


careless boy threw a lighted match down into 
the midst of the assortment of fireworks which 
had been contributed for the evening celebra- 
tion. One man quicker than the rest saw the 
danger and gave warning in time for the 
others to scurry from the place. He stayed 
behind, making an attempt to separate the 
already ignited pieces from the mass. The 
explosion took place almost immediately, and 
his hands were badly burned. 

As the town physician had gone some miles 
out into the country to see a very sick pa- 
tient, the grandmother in the house to which 
the injured youth had been taken applied the 
commonly-used remedy of flour and water, 
binding up the burns with closely-fitted ban- 
dages. Apparently this was helpful, and the 
danger of such treatment was not realized 
till the physician’s return. He was inwardly 
much disturbed upon examining the wounds, 
for well he knew that if any lockjaw microbes 
or other hostile germs had been lurking 
around they had doubtless been made captive 
by the close bandages, and by this time were 
making inroads which would result seriously 
for the patient. 

By the time he could remove the bandages 
the flour and water had hardened, and pick- 
ing off these bits, piece by piece, was a tedious 
and painful process for the patient. When 
it was completed the hand was wrapped up 
in wet dressings, which were frequently 
changed, and the wounds healed without any 
bad results. 





HE terrible danger in covering the burn 

with the paste, as was done in the first 
place, lay in the fact that any microbes which 
might have been on the hand or carried into it 
by the injury were closely shut up in such a way 
that the most deadly results could easily have 
followed. It would have been far wiser to 
wrap the hand in cloths saturated with a very 
weak solution of carbolic acid, until the arrival 
of the physician. Ina simple burn which is 
scarcely more than a scorch, cloths wet in 
water in which common baking-soda has been 
dissolved will give instant relief from pain. 
Sweet oil, or carron oil—which is a mixture 
of equal parts of linseed oil and lime-water — 
serves its best purpose in more severe burns, 
when the skin has been broken. In such 
cases it is most unwise to cover the injury 
with anything like flour and water, for when 
this dries it will adhere to the tender tissues, 
and considerable injury is often caused in 
its removal. 


GIRL friend of mine whose face was 

badly sunburned at the shore last summer 
smeared it over with flour and water on retir- 
ing. She woke upinthe night, finding that her 
face was covered with a hard cake of ‘dough 
which cracked with every movement of the 
muscles. The pain and burning were so in- 
tense that she began to pick the hard particles 
from her face, thus injuring not only the skin, 
but also the tissues underneath. She told me 
of the incident only a few days ago, and said 
that it took all summer for her skin to return 
to its normal condition. 

Of late years it has been a fad with many 
girls to brown their skins to an extreme 
degree by exposing them to the hot sun, espe- 
cially down at the 
shore. Indeed, I 
have known of girls 
who, not having the 
opportunity of going 
to the salt water, 
have exposed their 
faces tothe sun from 
their own “ fifth- 
flight-back’’ win- 
dows so as to look 
like a ‘‘summer 


girl.’’ Skin in- 
jured in this way ; 
often never regains ms 


its original delicacy. 


HE increasing 
heat of the mid- 
summer days 
awakes to greatest 
activity certain in- 
sects whose attacks 
it is well to know 
how to avoid. A 
friend of mine who 
keeps bees on her 
brother’s farm in the summer has just been 
telling me some interesting facts about them. 
When a bee stings deeply it is very diffi- 
cult for him to draw out the barb, for this 
little weapon, as you may see under the mi- 
croscope, looks much like a saw, and in 
pulling on it there is the same difficulty that 
there is in trying to extract a fish-hook from 





You May Have Learned to Tell the 
Edible Mushrooms 
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Pretty Girl Papers 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 


the flesh. This girl, whose nerves are strong 
and who is of an investigating turn of mind, 
had the patience after being stung to watch 
the manceuvres of the bee. The insect, find- 
ing that he could not remove his sting, began 
to walk around in acircle asif he were loosen- 
ing ascrew. This action produced a similar 
effect, for he soon released his sting and off 
he flew again. If he had not been given time 
to do this he might have torn himself free 
from this apparatus —the sting and poison sac 
—leavying the barb in the flesh of his victim, 
thus maiming himself and perhaps causing 
his own death. 


EES are most active during hot weather. 

Although one or two stings are not serious 
it is rash to invite the onset of numbers. Any 
one familiar with the habits of these insects 
knows that if he puts a hand that has been 
freshly stung into the hive he will be more 
apt to be attacked than he would if he had 
not been stung at all. It is suggested that 
the bees may smell the poison of the sting. 
However this may be, the fact is well known 
among bee-keepers. 

If you are interested in watching bees do 
not stand directly in front of the hive, so 
impeding the entrance and exit of the insects. 
This will annoy them. 

Ammonia is, perhaps, the most simple 
household remedy to apply to such injuries; 
chloroform will almost immediately subdue 
thepain. Mud is excellent and very soothing. 
It is said that the alkali in the earth is the 
healing part. Applications of cloths dipped 
in cold water are often recommended, but a 
noted writer on bees highly praises the use of 
cloths wrung out of 
hot water. He also 
says that all rubbing 
or irritation of the 
sting should be 
avoided. 


a are 
to be dreaded, 
not only forthe incon- 
venience of their bite, 
but also for the dis- 
eases which they 
carry. Without going 
into any of the argu- 
ments which are so 
well known now 
through the daily 
press astothe relation 
between the mosquito 
and yellow fever, we 
must all admit that malaria, at least, is 
carried by these little insects. But this subject 
has not yet been exhausted. 

How many times have you thought of the 
microbes that flies carry around on their tiny 
feet? The common house-fly is very fond of 
dirt and filth, and extreme cleanliness of the 
person and of the house does much to drive 
him to quarters more attractive to his taste. 

Just as in the case of bee, wasp and hornet 
stings, so in the itching of mosquito bites, 
and the stings of gnats (the Indians call 
them ‘‘ no see ’ems’’) which fly to meet us 
on our entrance tothe woods, ammonia affords 
great solace. 





Ammonia is the Simplest 
Remedy for Stings 


W* HAVE other things to avoid in the 
woods, especially if we are susceptible to 
poisoning. The poison ivy, which is so com- 
mon in many parts of our country and which 
the careless girl may so easily mistake for 
Virginia creeper —sometimes called American 
ivy and by others, erroneously, woodbine — 
menaces the unwary. The poisonous variety 
has only three leaflets, and its berries are 
whitish, while the vine which beautifully deco- 
rates so many homes and church 
walls has five leaflets and ber- 
ries as dark as grapes when 
the autumn comes. Poison ivy 
or poison oak, when brought in 
contact with the skin, causes 
-itching, burning, redness, swell- 
ing, and oftentimes even large 
blisters. In the case of many 
girls susceptible to these 
poisons found in certain vari- 
eties of the Rhus, it is not neces- 
sary even to touch the plant: 
the mere emanations from the 
leaves will bring about this un- 
happy state of affairs. For the 
inflammation, pieces of old linen 
wet in baking-soda water, or in 
lime-water, are very soothing. 
Plain cream is, perhaps, as 
useful as any simple remedy. 
Strong soapsuds, too, will alle- 
viate the pain. In the later 
stages dry starch dusted over the 
spots is a well-known remedy. 
The inflammation generally 
subsides in about a week, and 
one rarely suffers other than local discomfort. 

If you are ever annoyed by the persistent 
growth of the ivy in your yard or in places 
which you frequent, a little sulphuric acid 
poured around the roots will kill it. 

If you are an indefatigable mushroom- 
gatherer you have probably learned to tell the 
edible fungi from the poisonous varieties. 


A Five-Minute Daily Exercise 


HE head rotary movement is to be taken 
slowly and rhythmically. Sit in an erect 
but easy position and allow the head to drop 
slowly forward until the chin rests upon the 
chest. Now, keeping the face to the front, 
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To Soften the Outlines of the Neck 





move the head in a rotary motion, carrying 
it as far as possible to the sides and back in 
order to stretch the neck well. Move first to 
the left, and then reverse the movement until 
the exercise has been repeated four times. 

This exercise will fill in the hollows above 
the collarbone and soften the outlines of the 
neck, as well as decrease the superfluous fat 
in those inclined to double chin. 


Good Health for Girls 


B. M. W. As your hair is oily it should be 
shampooed often. A good lotion for oily hair 
is composed of witch hazel, two ounces; alco- 
hol, two ounces; distilled water, one ounce; 
resorcin, forty grains. Rub this well into the 
scalp at night. 


English walnuts are sometimes helpful in 
cases of constipation on account of their 
indigestible residue. 


B.D. R.A. If you will try deep breathing 
regularly three times a day, either outdoors or 
standing by an open window, you will find 
ita great aid in bringing back the color to your 
cheeks. 


Wash the mouth and teeth the first thing 
in the morning, even before you drink a 
glass of water. 


THEORAM. Here is the lotion for pimples 
that you wish. Precipitate of sulphur, one 
drachm; timcture of camphor, one drachm; 
rose-water, fourounces. This may be applied 
several times a day. 


Lf you suffer from insomnia do not make 
a conscious effort to sleep. Merely relax 
yourself to get ready for sleep, and in this 
way you will attain your desire far more 
easily than by strenuous effort. 


A READER. The skin of your nose is doubt- 
less very delicate. This is one reason why it 
turns red in cold weather. Apply a mixture of 
equal parts of cologne and water; this will 
toughen the skin and make it less oily and 
greasy. 





[ 
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Four Good Recipes for 
| Sunburn Lotions 


N AWARDING prizes in Doctor 
Walker’s competition for the best rec- 
ipes sent by her girls, suggestions for 
articles, as well as the formulas submitted, 
were taken into consideration. To the 
first of the following was awarded the 
first prize: 
For Acute Sunburn 
Dissolve one-third of a teaspoonful of baking soda 
and soap (preferably green), the size of a pea, in an 
ounce of water or rose-water, and shake in a bottle 
with one ounce of olive oil. This lotion is especially 
useful in cases of acute sunburn, when the skin is 
still red and sore. MRS. LILLIAN I. SMITH. 


Useful After Sunburn has Passed 
its First Stage 

Mix two tablespoonfuls of cornmeal with just 
enough sour buttermilk to make a paste. Squeeze 
into this the juice of half a lemon. 

Just before going to bed wash the face well with 
warm water and smear on this mixture. It will dry 
in a few minutes. Let this remain on all night, and 
in the morning wash with warm water and soap. 
This will remove not only freckles, but sunburn also. 

This recipe is applicable to cases which have passed 
beyond the first stage of sunburn. 

ELEANOR DE GEARALD. 


A Simple and Effective Treatment 

The simplest and most efficacious treatment of the 
complexion is obtained by slicing a fresh cucumber 
in long slices and rubbing them gently but thoroughly 
over the face and hands. Let the face dry; then 
bathe with tepid water and apply a handful of rolled 
oats (or oatmeal) slightly moistened. The delicate 
slices of the cucumber soothe and cool the skin and 
also remove tan or discolorations, while the rolled 
oats soften the skin and make it smooth. 

VIRGINIA S. DALES. 


For Tan and Freckles 

Slice, but do not peel, three good-sized cucumbers, 
and to these add half a cupful of water. Boil overa 
slow fire until the pulp is soft. Cool and strain. To 
an ounce and a half of cucumber juice add an ounce 
and a half of alcohol. Let this stand over night un- 
covered. Thé next morning add slowly half an ounce 
of oil of sweet almonds and fifteen drops of tincture 
of benzoin. This is a good remedy for sunburn and 








Brose HELEN M. VANCE. 








Attractive 


RUBIfOAM 


Children soon find with this 
delicious liquid dentifrice tooth- 
care is something desirable rather 
than a hardship to be endured. 
Older ones have found it out, 
too, thanks to Rubifoam, the 
most popular dentifrice obtain- 
able anywhere. Pure, sweet 
mouths with clean, beautiful teeth 
in both old and young is Rubi- 
foam’s work. Too long tested 
to doubt—too delicious and 
effective to risk a substitute. 

25 cents Sripic ives. 

E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

















When Buying 
Silver 


remember that the maker’s mark on 
silver plated ware is the only means 
of identifying the best. Bear in mind 
that forks, spoons, knives, etc., stamped 
with the famous trade-mar 


“1847 el {ib 
ROGERS BROS. / 


are of the highest grade made. 
With this imprint as a guide | 
ou can buy “Si/ver Plate that , 
Vears”’ as safely as an expert. | 
This stamp is also a guarantee 
that each piece is perfect in artis- \ 
tic design and finish. Before you 
buy send for our 


New Catalogue “‘U-28.” 


Leading dealers sell our ~_ 


Meriden Britannia Company, Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 





















Baby ...;:.. Outfits 
Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clothing 


Save Time, Worry and Money 


by ordering from the 

only exclusive Mail 

Order House in the World devoted to the 

Outfitting of ‘‘Little People’’ from birth to 

14 years. Our Illustrated Catalog sent on 
receipt of 4 cents postage. 


NYE AND HERRING, A 17 and 19 Quincy St. , Chicago 











SUMMER SPORTS 


of every kind, for your vacation and coming holidays: 
Camping, Golfing, Baseball, Football, Fish- 
ing and Tennis outfits, Hammocks, Skates, 
Fireworks—in fact everything for indoor and 
outdoor pastimes can be found in our up to date 
illustrated catalog, which will be sent on request. 


i 
WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 
FR CREST TRADING CO. 
20 KH Witmark Building, N.Y. 
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A New Puzzle Page 
A Unigue Automobile Run 


By Hector Rosenfeld 


Page 35 


‘You should try 


Oxygen 


Talcum Powder 


PARTY of prominent men are contemplating an automobile trip from Washington to Chicago. Assuming that the route$ shown on the 
map below are the only available ones between points, and that the arbitrary distances given are correct, what is the shortest mileage 


they would have to cover to visit every city shown, entering each city only once? For the skill shown in solving the puzzle, and for the 





originality, neatness and general care displayed, we will give: 


A Check for $25 to the person sending a correct solution, and, in the judgment of the Editor of The 
Journal, the best prepared slip; $10 for a correct list and the second best slip; $5 for a correct list 
and the third best slip, and $1 each for the next forty-seven: 50 rewards in all, amounting to $87.00. 


















































Read These Positive Directions 


In addition to giving the answers to this 
puzzle tell us, in not more than twenty-five 
words, whether you like a page having a single 
puzzle or prefer one of several puzzles. For 
your skill in solving the puzzle and for the 
neatness, originality and general care displayed 
in preparing the slips, we will give: 

25 to the person sending a correct solution, 
and, in the judgment of the Editor of THE 
JOURNAL, the best prepared slip; $10 for a 
correct list and the second best slip; $5 for a 
correct list and the third best slip, and $1 each 
for the next forty-seven (47): 50 rewards in 
all, amounting to $87. 

Mail your letter so that it will reach Philadel- 
phia not earlier than July 5, and not later than 
the morning of July 9. 

The correct solution of this month’s puzzle 
will be published in the September JOURNAL. 
We cannot undertake to answer any questions 
whatever about the puzzle. 








The privilege of answering this puzzle is open to all. 
lowing form of answer is suggested, but not required. 


To enable the easy handling of the replies the fol- 
Omit the miles after each city, but be sure to give 


the total mileage. Write the 25 words and your name and address inthe margin below. Mail your answer to 


The Puzzle Editor of The 
P. O. Box 1401, 


The route is as follows: 


Ladies’ Home Journal 


Philadelphia 


Total number of miles ...---+++++- 








OME of the world’s best 

chemists have recently 
perfected an antiseptic and 
oxygen producing talcum 
powder, which is revolution- 
ary. The effect of this toilet 
powder on the face or body 
is different from all others, 
because it containsa property 
which releases oxygen on 
being brought into contact 
with the moisture of the skin. 


Sanitol 
Toilet Powder 


the Oxygen talcum powder 


—acts as a tonic, 
—exhilarates and freshens 
the skin by oxygen, 
—removes the cause of odor 
from perspiration, by absorb- 
ing all impurities, 

— vives rosy life to 

the complexion. 















Physicians and Nurses say 
that Sanitol Toilet Powder 
is the only one scientifically 
prepared. They recommend 
it as a real aid to skin health. 
Instead of clogging the pores 
and hardening the skin, 
Sanitol enables the ‘“ breath- 
ing’’ pores to perform their 
natural functions and leaves 
the skin with the refreshing 
vlow of health. 

For ladies and children 
and for men who shave. 

The manufacturers have ar- 
ranged to send each reader of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
an individual package 








sufficient for a 

Drop a postal to-day. 
Regular size 25c at all druggists 

The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., St. Louis 


week’s use. 
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— Hot- Weather Rules 


HE young mother who takes care of her 

own baby often finds summer a very try- 

ing time and looks forward to the warm 
months with no small amount of dread. 
With the hope of helping her to make her 
burdens as light as possible the following 
general directions for caring for young chil- 
dren are given: 


LOTHING: In hot weather a baby should 

wear very few articles of clothing, but the 
garment next to the skin should be capable 
of absorbing moisture to some extent at least, 
hence it should contain a little wool. A baby 
in long dresses should have on a flannel 
band for the first two months, then after this 
a ribbed silk-and-wool one with shoulder- 
straps, next the light-weight silk-and-wool or 
cotton-and-wool shirt, high neck and long 
sleeves, a silk-and-wool or cotton-and-wool 
flannel skirt made on a thin cotton band, a 
fine white slip of some kind, cotton stockings 
pinned to the cotton bird’s-eye diaper, and 
little wool bootees. On excessively warm 
days the shirt may be omitted and the ribbed 
knit band used alone, as this covers part of 
the chest and the abdomen where all the 
most important organs of the body lie. In 
the warmest part of the day all the clothing 
except this band and the diaper may be re- 
moved for a time, and the baby be placed on a 
cool bed or lounge out of all draughts and 
allowed to kick for atime. At night a baby 
under three months old should wear an outing- 
flannel nightdress and the same number of 
underclothes as in the daytime, but after this 
age, when the nights are excessively warm, 
the flannel skirt may be left off and evena 
cambric or nainsook nightdress worn if the 
child has average strength. 

A baby in short clothes should wear a band 
with shoulder-straps like that mentioned 
above until he is three years old, and except 
on very warm days he should also wear a 
thin gauze shirt with low neck and short 
sleeves, but this should have at least a little 
wool in it. The older child should wear a 
thin cambric waist on which the flannel and 
the white skirt button, and also the little 
drawers if he is old enough to wear these; 
long cotton stockings and thin shoes (not 
sanda!s or socks) should cover legs and feet; 
and a fine, thin dress with high neck and 
long sleeves should be worn. Short-sleeved 
dresses are not at all advisable even on very 
warm days. The little hat should be of light 
straw or thin cotton material — not a sunbon- 
net, as this cuts off all air; or on very warm 
days the baby may go without a hat when 
under the carriage parasol. 


wre The cardinal point to bear in mind 
in regard to feeding babies during the 
hot months is to avoid overloading the stom- 
ach, giving the digestive organs too much 
work to do; if the child is overfed the mother 
will have cause to regret it before long. It 
is a well-known fact that fat produces heat, 
hence when the weather is very warm — and 
everything possible should be done to make 
the baby cool and comfortable —the fat or 
cream in the food should be cut down, at 
least to some extent. In very warm weather 
it will be found better to use formulas made 
from plain milk, for by so doing the fat or 
heat-producing element in the food can be cut 
down. If the child is breast-fed give him 
one ounce of boiled water or barley-water 
before nursing, when the day is very warm, 
and this will reduce the strength of the 
mother’s milk after it is inthe baby’s stomach. 

Oatmeal in the form of either a thin gruel 
or a thick porridge is apt to be heating to the 
blood; hence in hot weather it will be found 
better to use barley, wheat or rice gruels or 
porridges iu place of the usual oatmeal. 
Should these gruels prove more constipating 
a little milk of magnesia may be used in the 
food until the weather becomes cooler and 
the oat gruel be resumed. Another very 
good way to manage in warm weather is to 
give, once during the twenty-four hours, a 
meal of mutton broth and barley-water (equal 
parts) in place of one of the milk meals. 
Great care should be taken to have the broth 
perfectly free from all fat, and to accomplish 
this it is best to make the broth the day be- 
fore and then let it stand on ice over night, 
when all the fat will rise to the top and can 
be thoroughly removed. It may be given to 
a young baby through a nursing-bottle just 
lukewarm, or to an older child it may be 
given cold in the form of a jelly if preferred. 
Chicken broth may also be used in this way. 


OR children who in winter have been 

accustomed to having oatmeal very fre- 
quently for breakfast, hominy, farina or rice 
should now be substituted. All these cereals 
should be most thoroughly cooked. I do not 
care for breakfast foods which require no 
cooking, the ‘‘ ready-to-use’ kind. 

Perfectly fresh green vegetables, well 
couked, may be given to children two years 
old, but no berries until the child is four or 
five years old at least, and then only a 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


Club Motto: “An Ounce of Prevention is Better Than a Pound of Cure” 











limited, number if he seems to digest them 
well. They should never be given when they 
are in the least decayed, nor if they are only 
partly ripe. Peaches or pears may be givena 
two-year-old child, but the fruit should be in 
good condition. If the child is not robust it 
will be better to cook the fruit, and not allow 
any raw fruit until he is older. Vegetable 
purées are excellent for use in summer. 


FTER a child is eighteen months old he 
may have a little very finely scraped or 
cut meat for his dinner in summer as well as 
in winter; but if he reaches his eighteenth 
month in the hottest season it will be a little 
safer to wait until it is cooler before beginning 
to give this for the first time. Very often 
children who can take beef-juice readily and 
with no trouble whatever in cool weather can- 
not stand it at all in the warm months; it is 
too heating to the blood for them and may 
even cause a rash to appear on the skin. In 
such cases rely on the mutton and chicken 
broths and begin the beef-juice again when 
cool weather returns. Eggs may be given to 
most children in summer as well as in winter; 
they may be prepared almost any way except 
fried, or if the baby does not like them cooked 
they may be stirred into the milk while raw, 
or they may be given in the broth at times. 
A raw egg, stirred into a glass of cool, fresh 
milk, and a piece of zwieback make a very 
good supper for a child two or three years old. 
If a light supper is given the child will 
usually sleep better. 

A little home-made vanilla ice cream is 
excellent to give childrenin summer. It may 
be given as early as the twelfth month, but 
only a little at a time and once or twice a week. 
Chocolate ice cream or other varieties that are 
highly flavored are too rich for young chil- 
dren. Cold boiled custard makes a dainty 
dessert for children in summer. Tapioca 
cooked in different ways is also serviceable 
and not apt to be too heating. 

Plenty of pure, cool water, which has previ- 
ously been boiled and placed in stoppered 
glass bottles on the ice, should be given to 
buth babies and children of all ages. A 
restless baby who cannot be quieted by other 
means will often be greatly soothed by a few 
spoonfuls of cool water; this should be offered 
the child between meals. 


ATHING: The baby should, of course, 
have his usual morning bath in summer as 
well as in winter, and in ‘addition to this he 
should have one or even more tepid sponge 
baths; these sponge baths will often prevent 
prickly-heat. A little bicarbonate of soda 
added to the basin of tepid water will be found 
very soothing; or, on very hot nights, if the 
baby is restless and perhaps a little feverish, 
a tablespoonful of alcohol may be added to the 
warm water. One of these baths given just 
at bedtime frequently insures a good night’s 
rest for both baby and mother, and they are 
perfectly harmless; while sleeping medicines, 
soothing medicines, etc., cause harm that it 
is often impossible to undo. Older children 
will often have a much more comfortable 
night if their bath is given at bedtime. 


LEEP: If the baby has a large, comfort- 

able carriage which can be protected from 
flies and mosquitoes it is a good plan to let 
him take all his naps outdoors, or if the car- 
riage is too small or hot a clothes-basket may 
be placed on two chairs under a cool, shady 
tree or on the piazza and the netting draped 
over a stick firmly tied to the handle of the 
basket. When the baby is too large for this 
he is usually more comfortable in the house 
while taking his nap, for he has more room, 
and is cooler in his iron crib where his cloth- 
ing may be removed and the thin nightdress 
put on while he sleeps. Even children four 
or five years old should be made to lie down 
for an hour in the heat of the day, and if they 
take a little nap so much the better —they 
can then sit up a little later in the evening 
when the air is cool, but not after eight 
o’clock even if the nap is taken. 

One more point to be observed in caring for 
babies in hot weather is not to hold the child 
in the arms any more than necessary. The 
heat of your body will add very much to that 
generated by the infant and will only serve to 
make both more uncomfortable; teach the 
baby to do without being held, and let him lie 











on a large bed or a lounge where he can get 
fresh air without being inadraught. Canvas 
hammocks that have sides and a strap to hold 
in the baby are very useful while he is too 
small to move about much, but for older chil- 
dren they are very dangerous; many bad falls 
have been caused by hammocks — even bones 
have been broken. 

Do not allow older children to race and run 
in the sun and get overheated, and then sit 
directly in a draught or drink large quantities 
of ice water to get cooled off. Try to interest 
them in less active games. 


Opinions and Hints from Mothers 
for Other Mothers 


RS. CHARLES C. C., who is the busy 

mother of twin babies, would like to 
offer three little devices which she has found 
helpful in connection with ‘‘ bothersome 
diapers ”’ 

‘* First: Some little pieces (about four 
inches square) of any old white cloth placed 
inside the folded diaper of a very young baby 
may frequently save washing the diaper; 
these pieces, when soiled, can be burned. 

‘Second: Where there is a closet flushed 
by water the person caring for baby’s clothes 
should take a diaper as soon as possible after 
it is soiled, hold it in the closet by one corner 
or side, and flush the closet, moving the nap- 
kin while the water runs; in a very short 
time the napkin wiil be almost clean and 
will have no stain, as is often found if it is 
allowed to stand any length of time before 
being washed. Diapers thus treated can be 
dropped into a pail or a jar and be washed or 
boiled thoroughly later. 

‘Third: To the busy mother who is wise 
enough not to spend her time ironing diapers 
I would suggest this method: as she takes 
the diapers in from the line let her fold them 
diagonally twice or thrice (according to size) ; 
they can be put away quite as handily thus 
and are all ready for use. If an extra inside 
piece is used let it be putin place also. With 
several little ones needing constant attention 
the time taken in unfolding and refolding 
napkins all counts.’’ 


RS. J. B. has a very good suggestion to 

make for mothers who nurse their babies. 
She says: ‘‘ The only part of nursing that 
was disagreeable to me was the exposure, 
which could hardly be avoided when I was 
dressed in the usual way. So I made shirt- 
waists in any style that had tucks, plaits or 
straps running from the shoulder to the waist- 
line. Then, closing the fronts of the waists 
in the usual way or even having them button 
in the back, I made a rent under a tuck or 
plait on the side, toward the under-arm seam, 
but not close to it—usually the last or the 
next to the last tuck toward the shoulder is 
best; this rent I generally made three or four 
inches long, then I faced the opening, put in 
three hooks and eyes which closed it neatly 
and did not show, then opened the under- 
garments in the same place. When nursing- 
time comes it takes but a moment to unfasten 
the hooks and eyes, and baby's little mouth 
and face completely cover the opening while 
she is taking her dinner. I can take the baby 
anywhere, be dressed neatly and yet feed 
baby at her regular times.’’ 


RS. L. H. writes that she thoroughly ap- 

proves of the modern method of teaching 
a baby to go to sleep without rocking. . She 
has had two children and never had the least 
difficulty in making them go to sleep by 
themselves in the proper manner. After the 
baby has been undressed, sponged and made 


thoroughly comfortable for the night he is | 


simply put in his crib with his evening bottle. 
This he finishes in fifteen or twenty minutes 
and it is then taken away, the light turned 
out and the mother leaves the room. The 
child is sound asleep ina moment or two and 
nothing more is heard from him until the 
next feeding-time. By beginning in this way 
from the very start she has the entire evening 
free to be with her husband and have a pleas- 
ant rest after the busy day. 


ERE is quite a different story from one of 

the mothers who still clings to the old- 
time method of rocking a baby to sleep. She 
says: ‘‘ My little boy is now three years old 
and has always been rocked to sleep from the 
time of his earliest babyhood. He so thor- 
oughly enjoys it that I can see no harm in 
giving him this pleasure. We have a large, 
old rocking-chair, and every night after the 
boy is undressed either his grandmother or I 
take him in our arms and rock him to sleep 
in the big chair; we sing to him and he will 
often join in, in a very cunning way. It often 
takes us a full hour before he js sound asleep 
enough to be placed in his bed without wak- 
ing, but we consider this time well spent, and 
love to do it.”’ 

We shall be glad to hear the opinions of 
other JOURNAL mothers on what they have 
found to be the best way to have their babies 
go to sleep. 











CATHE NE 
HUDSON 

AT 7 MOS 
6, LBS 


ESKAYS FOOD 


brought Catherine Hudson, of Corydon, Ind., 
ams Gio emaciated coats condition, chown in the top 
“~s SB. ndidl 

° AT ay i 


shown in 
~ A in "ae short period of discon months. 
If your baby is sick or poorly nourished 
ESKAY’ S FOOD will make it just as strong 
and well. It is retained when all other nour- 
ishment fails. Babies fed upon it are always 
strong and well nourished. 


Send TODAY for a generous sam- 
ple and a copy of our helpful book, 
“ How to Care for the Baby.” 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 
429 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AT20 MOS 
27LBS 








**All through the long hot sum- 

mer, baby gained from one- 

quarter to one-half pound a 
week on 


Imperial 
Granum 


The Unsweetened FOOD” 


So writes F. B. Mussey, this baby’s father 
from Phoenix, Ariz. He adds, *‘ From the 
first bottle he began to improve, —the 
vomitin Ny at once, the diarrhoea the 
second I am sure I could feed any 
child on Tauperial Granum successfully. 
It fortifies against and 

prevents the dreaded 

Summer Diseases. 

Babies fed on it have 

perfect digestion, 

no bowel irregulari- 

ties, plump, firm, 

flesh and strong 

bones and teeth. 

Write for our Free book for mothers 

“The Care of Babies.”’ It shows 

what to do in hot weather. With it 

we send a large sample of Imperial 

Granum and a cute little rag doll 

to be cut out and stuffed for baby 

to play with. 

JnoCarle& & 

Sons Desk J 

153 Water 

St New York 











/ @ Child's Pan bon’ 
FREE 


If you will tell us whether or 
not your paint dealer carries 


CROCKETT'S OPAL-GLOSS 
we will send absolutely free a water color paint-box, 


brush, etc. OPAL-GLOSS is made in various colors 
and is the best varnish for household use. Write to 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY 
mms 20th Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 
















p— EVERY FAMILY 


needs Hartigan’s Improved 


CHAMPION 
EGG OPENER 


Prevents shells from drop- 
ping in the eggs, also «loes 
away with daubed fingers. 
In nickel 25c; silver 

50c, to any address, | 
postpaid. Pleasesend silver. } 
Wm. R. Hartigan & Son |§ A)» 

Collinsville, Conn. d 
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Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


This announcement violates all the rules of good advertising, 





ae Four thousend dollars hes been paid for this space to call the attention of the ‘Soest 
ee es six million reeders of the Ladies Home Journal to a new breakfast food, which, et 
de at the time this notice is written, less than ten per cent of the readers of re | 
the Journal can purchase, 


We hope that before you read this, we will be in s position to supply all who 
4 ask for Toasted Corn Flakes - but to-day - May 10th - our mills are absolutely 
Mg unable to meet the demand, We are working night and dey - 24 hours, 6 days 


— 


Ee in the week - to fill orders end as fast.os brains and skill can build it, ) 
F o new machinory is being added to our equipment, | fe: 
‘3 Another fectory has just been purchased, but in spite of this we heve orders ‘s bs 


a for nearly helf a million packages which we cannot fill. 


We hope by July lst to be able to fill all orders, In the meentimo, the great 
success of Toasted Corn Flakes will no doubt encourege imitators to take 
advantage of tho situation and endeavor to substitute, There is only one 
genuine Toasted Corn Flakes. If anything clse is offered to you ~ don’t 

judge the merits of Corn Flakes by the substitute, 















Toasted Corn Flakes was originated by the food experts of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium. It hes a delicious flavor which everyone pronounces es far 
superior to all breakfast foods on the market, It is this flavor that won 
the favor, 





At the bottom of this pege, you'll finc an oxceptionel offer. Get the coupon 
signed to-day. The deslers you interest will receive prompt attention, 
And you'll get a cereal nine free for the season, 


BATTLE CREEK TOASTED CORN: FLAKE CO. 


‘ 
@riginators of President, 


Cuasted Corn Flakes 





Corn Flake 
Company 
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Corn Flakes, but at the 
request of 


~ How to get the Season’s Supply of TOASTED CORN FLAKES FREE 


We want about 5,000 ladies who read The Journal to do something for us. It isn’t the coupon. Don’t delay. 
work —it won't take more than five minutes of your time — simply tell your grocer about breakfast foods from vour weekly expense. 
Poasted Com Flakes and get him to put it in stock. And in return we will see that Owing totrade conditions over which we have no 
you get Toasted Corn Flakes absolutely FREE forthe summer. This is how vou IMPORTANT control, we are obliged to restrict this offer to 
can doit. Ask your grocer if he keeps Toasted Corn Flakes. If he doesn’t —tell him 
about its great popularity, show him this page, and then ask him to ordera case. If he 
consents to try Toasted Corn Flakes, ask him to sign the coupon at the bottom of this 
page. Then mail it to us and we will do the rest. As an inducemert to get him to 












Get to work at once and cut out the cost of 


Nameand address in full of la 
the 





towns of 20,000 inhabitants or less. In order 
to be fair to all readers of The Journal, however, we will send any lady 
living ina larger city, who sends us a signed coupon, a 6 mouths’ 
subscription to Good Health —the oldest and best magazine of 


We are willing to place in ‘ 
case of 36 pkgs. of Toasted Corn Flakes 





is sign the coupon, you can say you will tell your friends about Toasted Corn Flakes and its kind in the world. It is understood, of course, that the Our regular jobber is 
a recommend them to get it from his store. We find that after Toasted Corn Flakes is grocer must receive his first case of Toasted Corn Flakes 
fae placed in stock almost every grocer sells at least a case a week. Many sell much before the free packages or subscriptions are sent to those 
ria more than a case. Tor every case the grocer sells, we will see that you get a pac kage procuring the signature on the coupon. Grocer to f er’s name Lere 
¥ ¥ of Toasted Corn Flakes absolutely free. If he sells one case a week, you will get one If you wish to acquaint yourself with Toasted . bass SF te : 
ee. package free. If lie sells four cases, you will get four packages. And all vou must do, Corn Flakes before speaking to your grocer, You can ship the goods to him at regular trade 
j Is to Interest a grocer who has not sold or ordered Toasted Corn Flakes when he signs write us and we wiil send you a sample free. prices, to be retailed at 10 cents a package. 
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An Order of Old-Fashioned Women 


was made a feature of one of the annual Bazars 
held just before Christmas and struck the popular 
fancy. The members of the Order sent circular 
letters to their friends and their friends’ friends, 
stating that those who wished to dispose of old 
mahogany could send it to the Bazar rooms on a 
certain date, when it would be auctioned off for a 
certain percentage of its value. The circulars 
stated also that those wishing to purchase old ma- 
hogany would be afforded exceptional advantages 
for selection at the Bazar to be held by the Order 
of Old-Fashioned Women. 

The idea was developed at an opportune moment, 
the popular taste being keyed to an appréciation of 
old mahogany, which poured in from all quarters: 
from New Orleans, from Charleston (both em- 
poriums of antiquity), from country towns and 
farmhouses, where dilapidated sofas, tables, chairs, 
clocks and whatnot had been for years stored in 
attics; from many houses in the city itself, where 
devotees of old mahogany having overstocked them- 
selves took advantage of this clearing sale to dispose 
of such pieces as had been supplanted in their col- 
lection by others more desirable. Some wonderful 
old bedsteads were displayed at the Bazar: one old 
four-poster was of the celebrated ‘‘ pineapple pat- 
tern’’ now se difficult to obtain. There were gilt 
frames, sideboards, Davenports, and many interest- 
ing Empire pieces introduced in the time of the first 
Napoleon through his cabinet-makers. The sale 
was a great success, and was attended by purchasers 
from far and near eager to avail themselves of so 
unusual an opportunity. Another feature of the 
Bazar which realized large profits was a booth at 
which subscriptions were taken for the different 
magazines, and posters and pictures were sold. 


ox 


Everything comes to those who wait — and work. 
The Old-Fashioned Women were by dint of work- 
ing and waiting now ready to begin active operations 
in connection with the Maternity Ward, so long 
needed and so lovingly planned. One day the city 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


postman dropped square envelopes at several hun- 
dred houses in the city inclosing engraved cards 
which were inscribed as follows: 





THE ORDER OF OLD-FASHIONED WOMEN 
invites you to be present 
at the laying of the cornerstone of the 
MATERNITY WARD 
OF THE 
GRADY HOSPITAL 
Thursday Morning, May the Seventh 
nineteen hundred and three 


at eleven o’clock 











The laying of this cornerstone was attended with 
considerable ceremony. The Bishop of Georgia 
conducted the religious ceremonies. ‘The Mayor of 
Atlanta made a speech; there were professional 
singers and other features of the morning’s program. 

The cornerstone laid, in due time the work was 
finished, paid for, and delivered to the city as a gift 
from ten young matrons in the full flush of life and 
happiness, still beautiful, favored ones of fortune, 
but with tender hearts and loving sympathy for 
those to whom the world has given little. 


ox 


The Maternity Ward of Grady Hospital, now an 
established department of that institution, is fur- 
nished with all modern conveniences, and has been 
voted a special support by the city. It is today one 
of the most successfully-conducted charitable insti- 
tutions of Atlanta. While it is open to all charity 
patients not otherwise provided for, it is especially 
dedicated to the unfortunate poor, wives of working- 
mep*out of employment, the mothers of large 
fatnilies whose homes do not afford proper comforts, 
deserted wives, or those inopportunely left widows. 











Having finished the work set for themselves 
the Old-Fashioned Women are now holding their 
hands foraseason. A short while ago I called upon 
the treasurer, and found her in a dainty blue library 
opening off from her bedroom surrounded with white 
bookcases, the parallelogram of .which was broken 
by doors and windows with window-seats. Beside 
her was a low work-table, on which lay a mélée of 
lace and mull embroidery and transparent fabrics. 
She was rolling the edge of a ruffle intended for her 
infant’s robe and whipping on Valenciennes lace. 

** So the Maternity Ward is quite finished.’’ 

** Yes, quite finished,’’ she said, 
** We’ve had four ‘ cases’ already.’’ 

** And paid for?”’ 

** Yes, quite paid for; in fact, we’ve a little sur- 
plus left.’’ 

** How much surplus have you ?’’ 

The treasurer went in search of her record-book. 
On finding it she resumed her seat, turning over the 
pages. 

** Let me see,”’ she said; ‘‘ I must count it up.’’ 

And she did, using her fingers — being an Old- 
Fashioned Woman. 

** What is the Order going to do next ?”’ I asked. 

‘* We haven’t decided yet.’’ She took up her 
ruffles and made a stitch or two. ‘* We’ve had 
many things suggested to us. Most of the charities 
in town have invited us to codperate with them. 
But we prefer to work alone—to do something 
individual.” She took another stitch or two. 

** T see you like to sew,” said I. 

** Oh, I love to sew,’’ said she. 
than do anything.”’ 

As I said before, she is an Old-Fashioned Woman. 


| 


Perhaps the members of the Order of Old- 
Fashioned Women are waiting for the ‘* voice’’ to 
speak again. It will speak—if they will wait 
long enough and not hurry things. It speaks to 
everybody, sooner or later. Only some heed it not, 
and therefore they never pick the apples. 


smiling. 


** I'd rather sew 


An Old-Fashioned Gentleman 


out from their depths a certain pleading look, as if 
she needed help and was appealing to him for sym- 
pathy. He knew it was only a trick the moonlight 
was playing with his colors — lowering the reds and 
graying the flesh tones --and that when the morn- 
ing came all the old joyousness would return; but it 
depressed him all the same. 

He had reason to feel as he did. ‘The Judge’s 
words still rang in his ears; their cruelty and in- 
justice still rankled in his heart. ‘The Quixotic 
protest, he knew, about his mother’s faded old 
satin, Adam thought to himself, must have had 
some other basis than the one of immodesty — an 
absurd position, as any one could see who would 
examine the picture. Olivia could never be any- 
thing but modest. Had it really been the gown 
that had offended him ? — or had he seen something 
in his wife’s portrait which he had missed before in 
her face —- something of the joy which a freer and 
more untrammeled life had given her, and which had, 
therefore, aroused his jealousy? He would never 
forgive him for the outburst, despite the apology, 
nor would he ever forget Olivia cowering as if from 
a blow, and hugging little Phil to her side. While 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


the Judge’s words had cut deep into his own heart 
they had scorched Olivia’s like a flame. He had 
seen it all in her tear-dried face seamed like a 
crumpled rose, when but half an hour before she 
had left the room without a word to her husband 
and himself except a simple ‘* Good-night, all.”’ 


ax 


Suddenly he raised his head and listened: a step 
was mounting the stairs. Then came a voice from 
the open door: 

** Adam, are you in there?”’ 

** Yes, Olivia.”’ 

** May I come in?”’ 

There are times when the innermost secrets of 
the soul are laid bare to ears so sympathetic that 
the mere listening is a balm that heals. Heartaches 
and misunderstandings are told then, hidden sor- 
rows brought to light, and the unnamed pain voiced 
in choking sobs. 

Only once did Adam, as she crouched beside him, 
raise his hand as if to stop the flow of her whis- 
pered talk; she pleading piteously while he held 
her from him, looking into her eyés as if he dared 


not read their meaning. When she had ended he 
lifted her to her feet, and, smoothing the dishev- 
eled hair trom her face, kissed her on the forehead. 

**Go now,”’ he said in a broken voice, as he led 
her to the door; ‘‘ go, and let me think it over.’’ 

When the dawn broke he rose from the lounge 
where he had Jain all night with staring eyes; took 
the portrait from the easel, held it for a brief instant 
to the gray light, touched it reverently with his 
lips, turned it to the wall, and then, with noiseless 
steps, descended to his bedroom. Gathering his 
few belongings together he crept downstairs so as 
to wake no one, pushed open the front door, crossed 
the porch and made his way to the stable, where he 
saddled his mare. Then he rode slowly past the 
lilacs and out of the gate. 

When he reached the top of the hill and looked 
back the rising sun was gilding the chimneys and 
quaint dormers of Derwood Manor. Only the 
closed shutters of Olivia’s room were in shadow. 

** It’s the only way,’ he said with a sigh, and 
turned his horse’s head toward the North. 


CONTINUED IN THE AUGUST JOURNAL 


The Sister’s Answer to Her Brother’s Letters 


is not revived | can't for the life of me imagine. I 
was reading about old dances recently — the Pavane 
and the Sarabande —and I learned to my surprise that 
it was customary for the cavalier to ‘‘ salute’ the 
lady upon leaving her by way of recognition for the 
pleasure exchanged; and certain stately dances were 
punctuated at intervals with such salutes, not only 
on the hand but on the cheek as well! 

What kind of letters do you think the Lents of 
that period wrote to their sisters when the custom 
first came in? 

It is true, what you said about not meeting the 
nicest men at dances — the earnest fellows who mean 
to make their way to the top. The late hours are 
hard on them — and women are stupid not to adapt 
the hours of their entertainments to the needs and 
pleasures of those whom they are trying to please. 

I used to get quite tired and sleepy and waste all 
the evening at home just waiting for the time to 
come for me to go to a dance. 


ot 


The letter that really pleased me when I got it 
was the one about the kind of girls men really like. 
For do you know that you sketched a portrait to 
the life of — guess who? Nell, and no mistake! 

Did you ** look into your heart and write,’’ as 
young authors are told to do, fair sir? 

Ah, if you and Nell could only overhear my 
prayers you might ‘‘ learn something to your advan- 
tage,’’ as the newspaper ‘* personals’’ say — just a 
little suggestion that might set you thinking — you 
dear, stupid old Lent! ’ 

But to go back to generalities. It is true that 
girls are dense about the ways that please men. 
They must judge us from ‘“ straws,” though it is 
not always fair. When a girl is considerate of a 
fellow’s time, strength and pocket, when she puts 
herself in real sympathy with hin, his interests, 
aims, ambitions, is tender in speaking of the sor- 
rows and misfortunes of others — it all tells, and is 
very ‘* beguiling,’’ as Ned says. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


No really sensible girls mind going to the theatre 
in a street car. They do it every day, but they are 
thoughtless or feel awkward in suggesting it, fearing 
to imply to the young man that his pocketbook is 
too light for even so small an expense. 

Girls are often lots better than theyseem. ‘They 
are only silly and a little stupid. Love acts upon 
them like spring sunshine on the earth — all sorts of 
beautiful things appear. 

I, being a married woman, while I have not yet 
forgotten how to be a girl and know how girls feel, 
and yet with the advantage of the confidential, dis- 
interested advice and the point of view of two of the 
best and manliest men that God ever made — that’s 
one for you, Lent! — I am going to use my influence 
to **coach’’ the girls of my acquaintance and tell 
them a few things that I have learned. 

I feel now just as I do when I lift my chiffon veil 
and everything is clear to my eyes that was a little 
misty and uncertain before. That is one effect 
that marriage seems to have. I think young 
married women might do a lot of good to the girls 
whom they know if they tried. 


ox 


But oh, Lent, of all that precious batch of letters 
the last was the best! It was a beautiful letter, 
and I shall keep it as long asI live. Did Ned really 
mention my name sixty-nine times in his letter to 
you, and call me all those lovely things? Iam so 
glad! It is nice to have them on record, and I am 
going to put that special letter with those that Ned 
has written me. Is not that an honor ?—~ and some 
day perhaps I shall read them to my daughter, when 
the right love comes into her life—bless her! 
Indeed, I shall keep a// your letters and read them 
to her as a help in instilling the right ideas 
and making her like the fair lily of her Daddy’s 
ideal. 

All that you say of Ned is perfectly true, and far, 
far more. For sheer lovableness he is unsurpassa- 
ble. He is not just what 1 thought him — but 


thanks be to the Providence that watches over 
thoughtless girls’ happiness, he is so much better, 
finer, nobler, everything! He has the caretaking, 
provident, purposeful, steady nature that my 
happy-go-lucky nature needs as a balance-wheel. 

You say that Ned is not much to lookat. I don’t 
know what you mean by that. Hecertainly has the 
most expressive eyes I ever saw in my life—and 
don’t you think he has a perfectly fascinating smile ? 
Ido. As for his nose, its very imperfection gives 
character to his face. I don’t care for ‘‘ handsome 
men’’ ; they seem a bit womanish. 


or 


As for pecuniary matters — could mortal woman 
want anything lovelier than this wee cottage of ours! 
Every article in it has a pleasant history or sugges- 
tion. I have everything I want, and I just love to 
make every dollar do its full duty tor Ned’s sake 
and Baby’s! Why, when I show him something 
that I have made over or bouglit at little expense, 
he thinks I am a perfect wonder. I would not 
exchange the approval I see in his eyes for a carte 
blanche order on Worth! The old proverb says, 
**Content is rich’?; I am therefore fabulously 
wealthy, for I don’t want any more. - Of course, as 
time goes on I hope to add little touches here and 
there to the home nest. 

Next month, as you may know, father and mother 
are coming to make us a bit of a visit,and my head 
is full of pleasant plans and— Ned is through his 
work and | must stop. No need to apologize — 
you always understand. 

Good-by, dear, and God bless you! 

Your truly loving 


KITTENS. 


NOTE— Many people have expressed a doubt as to 
whether there*really is a “‘ Kittens.’’ To set their minds at 
rest and prove to them that “ Kittens ”’ is very real and very 
much alive, we shall publish one more letter of hers in the 
next (the August) issue —a letter written before her mar- 
riage, and confiding to Lent exactly what happened when 
Ned proposed to her, and all that he told her and she con- 
fessed to him at that time. 

















"There's health in the apple’ 
DUFFY’S 
APPLE JUICE 


is the pure juice of delicious ripe 
apples, uncontaminated by the use 
of adulterants or preservatives. 

DUFFY’S APPLE JUICE is 
Nature’s best drink. It cleanses and 
tones up the system, reddens the 
cheek and brightens the eye. Its 
flavor is the taste of ripe, fresh apples, 
refreshing and healthful. 


“STERILIZED AND 
NON-ALCOHOLIC” 
It is equally refreshing at feast or 
fireside. It retains a pungent, snappy 
flavor that makes it a favorite family 
beverage, acceptable alike to peasant 
or king. 

















Sold by all first class grocers and druggists. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
$3.00 for a tridl dozen bottles, all charges 
prepaid to any part of the United States, 

Duffy's Mother Goose Book for 
the children sent free on request. 


American Fruit Product 
Company 

1 White St., Rochester 

N.Y. 





99 A booklet which teaches 
spice blending, prepared 
rf 


“Tone’s Spicy Talks spice blending: prepared 


cipal of Chicago Domestic Science Training School, SENT FREE 
with a full-sized package of any spice you may select, if you send 
10 cents andl your grocer’s name. Mention THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL. Disappointment impossible when making SNAPPY, 
DAINTY CAKES, PIES or PUDDINGS, using 


TONE SPICES 


The recognized standard of purity in all States where pure food 

— laws exist. Svuld by responsible 
grocers, always in 10c. flavor- 
retaining packages. 


$1000 paid for information 
that will better these spices 


Des Moines, lowa 








BEARS THE WEAR 


Cook’s 
|Bitive)(aytbany 


Iniaid orPrinted 


The ideal 
household and office. 
for free pattern book A. 
Trenton Oil Cloth and Linoleum Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 


floor-covering for 


Write 


hagas 
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Delicacies for Picnics, Make Room for Life Danger of **pto- 


Campers and Tourists 





By Porte Wood Taylor maine poisoning” 


Pade oe - in ice cream you buy 














A spoonful of ‘‘ptomaine’’ ice 
|cream under the microscope would 
quite spoil your taste for bought ice 
BI | b ] cream. 
ue a e Stop and think of the poisonous germ- 
= GAAWH BY ROBERT UC QUINN | breeding conditions the ice cream you buy is 
Chicken and Turkey | exposed “ts made in large quantities the 
cream and milk are collected from many 
(boned) TRETCHED far across the ‘‘Flowery The tender roots crept slowly down sources, seldom are properly tested; the ice 
Whole Rolled Ox Tongue Land,’’ From out the hollow in the stone — cream stands for days and often is re-frozen. 
and Boneless Ham, are In ancient times there used to stand Crept slyly in, and slyly out, Another danger is the cans, left in all sorts 
. 2 . A rock-built wall, whose sturdy sides Between the stones, above, about, f plac ouchi ho k iS W -onta- 
d ] ;-—— appetizing — , . of places, touching who knows what conta 
delicious appe g Held back the restless, cruel tides Until the anchorage was fast gion! You don’t know whether they are 
satisfying. Of Tartar hordes, that, bent on spoil, Against the whirlwind’s fiercest blast. scalded (sterilized) each time, as milk uten- 
; ms ; Essayed to sweep o’er China’s soil. Then upward toward the sun and rain, sils must be to keep them sweet. 
Absolute Purity of material and cleanliness in And tl f itl all Aad d A din Geen aha f ; P 
preparation guaranteed. n there or ages stood that wall, n outwar toward the flowery plain, But the real risk with bought ice cream 
With bastions strong and towers tall, It threw its leafy branches free, is that it may contain the very germs that 
Your Grocer can supply you. As if it said to every foe, And stood, at last, a mighty tree. have cost people their lives — ptomaines 
Our illustrated booklet of “ Original Recipes” tells of us ‘* Thus far, no farther, shalt thou go.’’ caused by tainted milk, decayed fruit or 
and our products and will be mailed : . sour cans—and yet, when highly flavored 
free upon application. The breeze its rustling leaves caressed, and frozen, /astes *‘ good.” 
° The Tartar hosts swept up in force, And gently rocked the song-bird’s nest, set , 
-- - ' mpetition betwee 2 g rs is x 
Curtice Brothers Co. With lance and spear and armored horse; While underneath the traveler stayed win » Ar sone al yo one ed a Se 
Rochester, N.Y. They charged that wall, and charged again, To bare his brow within its shade. You can’t be sure the ice cream you offer 
And strewed the plain with slaughtered And time sped on. Across the plain your family is fresh and pure unless you 
men— There came a rider who drew rein make it at home. 
Yet still the wall stood firm and grand, Beneath that tree —and this his thought: It’s easy for any one now to make delicious 
A bulwark strong to guard the land. ‘What mighty changes Time has wrought! | ice cream because of the Peerless Iceland 
For ages past that wall has stood Freezer, the simplest freezer made. 
Py ; ’ . 
A little hollow in that wall, i oe - se Ate es Never turns hard; freezes cream smooth, 
Not larger than a child’s toy ball, pe . he q bs - eee Ss were fine and firm in ‘hree minutes; it is easily 
Held in its gras d nd trembled with the earthquake’s jar, cleaned ; has few parts; there is nothing about 
eld in its grasp, secure and strong, : . . ; 
ae ere ~ Withstood the bolt by lightning hurled, it to confuse the cook. 
The promise of five lives of song — 
ee : That cleft the sky and rocked the world; st ara , : 
BLUE LABEL SOUP Lives that should brighten many days Has turned aside the whirlwind’s blast _ With it, the possibilities of having attract- 
Ask for BLUE LABEL KETCHUP With hymns of joy, in notes of praise. ink ste eomtinedl es acon vs res ive desserts are endless. And an ice made in 
, as , as fast, 


. 1 your own Peerless Iceland Freezer has “a 
As when its builders, ages gone, different taste,’’ delicate and delicious. 
While yet the battle raged below, Laid up its courses one by one. 
And horse and man charged to and fro, 
Across the blue, unseen, unheard, 
There flashed the wings of mother-bird, - - 4 
: : : Their names forgot, their bodies clay. 
As, burdened with her weight of food, : roe a . 
5 The trampling of Time’s iron feet, 
She homeward hastened to her brood. : 
: That year by year resistless beat 
Above the rush, the roar, the heat, : 
‘ On all things earthly, left no trace 
Above the tramp of hurrying feet, “ei ; 
: P Upon that wall’s immobile face — 
Above the rider and his horse, P , 
, For still the wall, intact and grand, 
Above the mangled, bleeding corse, : <i. 
Are tps ; Kept watch and ward o’er China’s land, 
Far up within the shivering air, : P 
a And seemed to show that though man died, 
No thought of danger — none of care— : ee 
3 ; A el ‘ He yet could bridge Oblivion’s tide, 
Two tiny wings bore safe along ‘ : 
: Pass on unchallenged, undismayed, 
An ounce of life—a world of song. ; 
And live on after he was dead. 























If not on sale in 
your town, order di- 
rect from us. We 
pay the express. Use 
it, and if it doesn’t 
make good ice cream 
easily, we'll pay for 
its return and 
promptly re- 
fund your money. Dealers 
# sell the Peerless Iceland 
the same way. A splendid 
cook book is the new 
“Tee Cream and Ices by 
well-known Cooks."’ We 
will send it with the 
address of a Peerless 
Ieeland dealer in your 


‘‘Its builders? Ah, and where are they? 


town, if you will write. 
So slight that life, a breath might chill, THE DANA MFG. CO., Dept. H, CincINNATI. 


And ruder winds might blast and kill; 





‘* But ah! a Power, gentle, still, 
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Book on Dogs; How to Take Care 
of Them; Senator Vest’s Eloquent 
Tribute to a Dog, ani A Yellow 
Dog's Love for a Nigger (famous 
poem), all for 10¢, just to adver 
tise Sergeant’s Famous Dog 
Remedies. Acidress 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO. 
834 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 


direct from factory at WHOLESALE | 
PRICES. 75 styles to select from. 
We pay freight and sell on 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL || 
Liberal discounts allowed to all 
sending for FREE Catalogue NOW. 
GORDON MANUFACTURING CO. | | 

550 Madison Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 
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Ready to Use 
THOMPSOA'S 
OSE 


—TRADE MARK — 


NICOTINE 


will kill all the insects on your plants 
and flowers, and rid your home of 
every form of insect pests and vermin. 


Thompson's Rose-Nicotine is pure colorless 
nicotine made from tobacco and is the most 
certain and powerful insect destroyer kuown, 

It is colorless, stainless, and odorless. Can 
be used in perfect safety on your most delicate 

lants, your most dainty fabrics, and on your 
avorite pet animals. 

It kills the insects that spoil your garden and 
house plants, and makes gardening a pleasure. 

It kilis roaches, clothes moths, house ants, 
bed bugs, carpet bugs, lice and fleas, whether 
on chickens, dogs, cats or the human body. 

Easytouse—simply add itto waterandsprayin 
the places where the insects are found, and their 
death is certvin. Spray cosislessthan 2c.aquart. 
Sold by leading druggists in 25c. and 50c. cans. 

For household, hen-house, dog kennel or plant 
fumigation, we recommend the Rose-Nicotine 
Fumigator. Light it, and it releases Rose- 
Nicotine fumes that destroy insects and vermin 
of every kind. Ready for instant use; notrouble; 
25c. at leading druggists. 

Send the name of your druggist ,andask forour 
valuable free booklet (32 pages) ‘‘ How to destroy 
plantinsectsand vermin.” Ifyourdruggist won't 
furnish you with Thompson's Rose-Nicotine, 
send 60c. for a 50c, can—40c, for a 25c. can o1 
fumigator. or60c. for both (not mailable), Address 


F. A. THOMPSON & CO., Mfg. Chemists, 
514 Trombley Ave. - Detroit, Mich. 











| Another 
Beech-Nut Delicacy 


We take the choicest Virginia and Span- 
ish peanuts, sort them over twice by 
hand to make sure that all defective nuts 
are removed, roast them carefully and 
make them into a butter which we call 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


By using high-grade nuts only and by exercising 
greater skill than others possess and greater care 
than others think necessary, we give to our butter 
a delicacy of flavor which other butters lack. 

We put up our butter in the famous Beech- Nut 
vacuum glass jar, which not alone prevents it from 
becoming rancid but preserves the delicate flavor 
of the freshly ground nuts. 

That you may try our butter and satisfy vour- 
self as to its unusual goodness 


We Will Send You a Jar for 
Four Cents in Stamps 


If the trial jar we send you bears out our statements, your 
grocer will be glad to supply your future needs. 


Beech-Nut Packing Company 


Makers of Beech-Nut Bacon, 
Beef and Conserves 


10 Beech-Nut Street Canajoharie, N.Y. 


Safety 
Bottle 
Holder 


A perfect sub- 
stitute for the 
nurse’s hand while the child is feeding. 
The Safety Bottle Holder is fastened to 
the child’s blanket. This simple device 
has been thoroughly tested and meets all 
requirements. In two sizes: 

No. 1, for4oz.or 6 oz. bottles 

No. 2, for 8 oz. or 12 oz. bottles 
Sent postpaid to any address for 35 cents. Address 

THE YATES SPECIALTY CO., Sole Agents 

42 West 39th Street New York City 


Baby Wardrobe Patterns 


Send for my NEW illustrated Catalog 
describing in detail articles for your baby. 
Saves yourself TIME, MONEY and 
WORRY by letting a nurse of long experi- 
ence assist you. My set of 35 long or 25 
short patterns with full directions for mak- 
ing, material to be used, etc., only 25 cents. 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 70 Weiting Blvd., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


NO COLIC or 


Nipple Collapsing. 

2 Easily Cleansed. At druggists 25¢; 
or from us postpaid 35¢.8afedelivery. 

Gotham Co., 82 Warren St., New York. 
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How | Taught a Girl of 


Seven to Swim 


By E. T. Brewster 


Y PROBLEM was this: Given a girl of 
seven; a sojourn by the waterside long 
enough to allow, possibly, ten lessons; 

water so cold that the child is chilled in two minutes: 
to find a’way of teaching swimming in one season. 

I have long been inclined to think that we go to 
work to teach this art in precisely the wrong way. 
We begin with the breast stroke, in certain ways 
the hardest of all and the last one that a tired 
swimmer will use, while we leave until the last the 
back stroke, which is easiest of all. The tyro, in 
learning by the ordinary method, must attend to 
six things at once. He must breathe, move his 
arms correctly, as well as his legs: there are three 
things. He must correlate all three in proper se- 
quence; he must make the motions with sufficient 
force to lift the densest part of the body, the head, 
out of the water; and, finally, he must, with all his 
contortions, balance his body so that the heavy end 
shall be uppermost. No wonder the swimming 
comes hard! 

With the back stroke as introduction to the art 
the case is very different. On the back you can lie 
motionless in the water and still keep afloat. The 
balancing almost takes care of itself so long as you 
keep stiff. You may study the art of breathing with 
nothing else on your mind, That mastered, you may 
practice changes of position, first slight, then greater, 
until you have secured complete control of your 
Next you may add cautiously the leg 
stroke, the principles of which may be mastered on 
At first this may be done very gently, 


| the rest of the body retaining its floating position. 


| reason why you should not swim a mile. 








Even at this point you are swimming; for, unlike 
the common stroke, the back stroke can be swum 
without the arms. As the drive of the legs becomes 
more powerful, you can, little by little, lift your 
head out of the water, and, this done, there is no 
Last of all 
you may add the arm stroke. ‘Thus you may learn 
six things in succession instead of six at once. 


This, then, was the theory upon which I pro- 
ceeded. I began witha bathtub full of warm water. 
In this my pupil learned to float either end of the 
body when the other was supported (the tub not 
being long enough for both at once), and to take 
ducking as a matter of course. A tub is not wide 
enough for the arm stroke, but it allows a fair ap- 
proach to the full leg stroke. Some weeks of desul- 
tory practice enabled my pupil, lying with her 


shoulders and head on the sloping end of the tub, to 
drive a small tidal wave against the other end. 

This accomplished, we went into the lake. As 
every one should, the girl floated at the first trial. 
As practically every one does, she became frightened 
at finding herself afloat, put up her hands, and, of 
course, promptly went down. It took two or three 
lessons to break her of this, for she is of the slender 
type that floats low, while wind, wave and sun and 
the nearness to deep water are naturally somewhat 
terrifying to a little girl. It took nearly a week to 
get her to feeling perfectly at home so that she 
could float indefinitely, hands on hips and body bent 
slightly in the swimming position. 

After that came the real test. I held her by the 
hair in shallow water, head toward shore, and told 
her to swim. Immediately she pulled out of my 
hand and swam away until her head bumped into 
the bank. To be sure, it was only a couple of yards 
and she did not travel very fast. But it was real 
swimming, and, neglecting the introductory practice, 
done at the first attempt. This is as it should be. 
If you can float motionless you ought to be able 
to swim, provided you can do your swimming in 
the floating position. ‘The difficulty of the usual 
method is that you have to learn to swim in a posi- 
tion in which the body will not float motionless. 


The method that ' have outlined consists, then, 
of three steps, of which, however, the first two need 
not be successive nor in any particular order. In 
air, bathtub or sea, with shoulders firmly supported, 
one masters thoroughly the leg stroke — up, out, in: 
three motions, with the push on the last; not two 
like a frog, whose swimming, in spite of popular 
opinion, is absolutely different in principle from a 
man’s — since one pushes with the soles of the feet, 
the other with the inside of the legs. This takes 
practice, attention and patience, for the motion is 
highly artificial. Then one learns to float without 
movement, as any person not too *‘ willowy” and 
not afraid of the water can do, after a fashion, at 
the first trial. Lastly one puts the two together. 

To be sure, there are still a few things left to 
learn, but the essential thing is gained. One can 
swim. At least one will not drown ten yards from 
shore! Swimming on the back isn’t much of a 
grandstand play, and it doesn’t win races, but it is 
the one thing to tie to when it comes to saving life, 
one's own oranother’s; so that for this reason alone 
it may well be mastered first. 


Hay Fever and its Treatment 


By Henry D. Fulton, M.D. 


HE leafy season, extending from early June to 
November, defines pretty well the period when 
hay fever exists, and after the first sharp freeze 

in November the hay-fever subject feels almost as if 
he were breathing a different element. 

The disease is more prevalent than formerly and 
the intellectual and cultivated classes furnish by far 
the greatest number of cases. It is not necessary 
for the purposes of this article to give in detail the 
symptoms. The smarting of the eyes, the irritation 
of the nose, the endless sneezing, the copious nasal 
discharge, the itching sensation about the palate or 
roof of the mouth, the shortness of breath, the sense 
of constriction around the chest and a feeling of 
general malaise, are the symptoms which, in a 
greater or less degree, are usually experienced by 
those who are familiar with the disease. 

The announcement was made by Daly, in 1882, 
that he had succeeded in curing a number of long- 
standing cases by removing certain morbidly sensi- 
tive tissues from the nose. During the decade 
following it became quite the fashion to operate in 


| these cases, but it was found that many were not 


| ordinary vaseline. 





| benefited and also that some of the most intractable 


cases had no nasal abnormalities at all, so that at 
present this method is not often resorted to. The 
medicinal treatment has also been unsatisfactory. 


About a year ago I brought to the attention of 
the profession the value of the local application 
of quinine in cases of hay fever. The reports 
which were afterward received from those who 
adopted the treatment fully confirmed -the con- 
clusions which had been reached, that quinine, 
properly used, affords a simple and safe means of 
relief. The treatment consists in spraying the nose 
internally with a solution of the sulphate of quinine 
in sterilized water and the employment of an oint- 
ment containing the same medicament. A saturated 
solution is used, and this is simply one in which as 
much as possible of the medicinal agent is dissolved. 
The bisulphate of quinine, more soluble than the 
sulphate, should never be used, as it is irritating to 
the delicate membrane lining the nasal cavity. 

The ointment consists of the sulphate of quinine 
in the proportion of thirty grains to one ounce of 
After the trial of various oils 
and unguents, simple vaseline has been found to be 
the best. The white vaseline is not at all suitable 
nor is the liquid albolene. While the solution of 
quinine used in a nasal atomizer will at once subdue 
all symptoms of irritation and coryza, the effect will 


| not long be maintained, unless this is followed by 


the thorough application of the ointment. The 
spray should be used every two or three hours, or 
whenever the characteristic symptoms arise. The 
ointment may be employed at somewhat longer 
intervals, say about every six hours. An applica- 
tion of the spray at bedtime and at about two or 


three o’clock in the morning will generally control 
all symptoms of an annoying kind during the night. 

The spray should be used with the head thrown 
slightly backward and inclined alternately to either 
side, so as to britig the spray in contact with all the 
affected parts. A slightly bitter taste should be 
noticed in the throat, but it will not be found un- 
pleasant. The atomizer should be fitted with a 
simple nasal piece, and not with a long tube such as 
would be needed for the throat. 

As to the mode of using the ointment, the little 


finger is the most convenient applicator. The solu- 


tion should be occasionally applied to the margin | 
of the eyelids to relieve the inflamed condition and | 


the sense of itching and burning. It is advisable 
to boil the glass and the metallic parts of the 
atomizer at intervals of every two or three days, 
and cleanliness should be observed in the care of 


the solution and the ointment, the preparation of | 


which should always be left to a pharmacist. 


Hay-fever subjects should adopt an extremely 
simple manner of living, especially during the 
months in which they are affected. ‘lea, coffee and 
tobacco in all forms are particularly harmful to the 
peculiar nervous organization so often found in 
those who suffer from this malady. The use of 
alcoholic stimulants of all kinds, even in a very 
moderate way, should be avoided. 

It is a decided advantage if the sleeping-room be 
uncarpeted and all draperies dispensed with. The 
sleeping apparel of the hay-fever subject may be as 
light as is consistent with entire comfort, but should 
extend to the wrists andtothe ankles. ‘The slight- 
est exposure is often enough to excite in many 
persons a sudden congestion of the nasal mucous 
membrane and to induce a severe coryza in the night 
or on arising in the morning. While sleeping it is 
well to have a screen placed in such a way that the 
patient will be protected from the direct draught. 

Judicious bathing is a matter of no small impor- 
tance. Many exceptions could be made to the 
dictum that surf-bathing is injurious to hay-fever 
patients, but it should be indulged ‘in with caution, 
and one’s own experience must be the guide as to 
its effects. To those who seek a change of resi- 
dence, however salubrious may be the place selected, 
it will always be advisable to look carefully into 
Jocal conditions. A hotel in the mountains with 
ideal surroundings may prove to be an unfit place on 
account of straw matting or straw beds. 

People who suffer from hay fever probably en- 
counter nothing more aggravating than the dust of 
the ordinary railway train, and therefore as little 
travel as possible should be undertaken during the 
season. All recreations which require great exer- 
tion must be studiously avoided, and no social and 
unnecessary engagements should be permitted to 
encroach upon the hours for rest and sleep. 
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A Little Dutch j 
Girl on Every Packaq 4h 


BREAKFAST (8% 
FOOD 

Wy THE BEST 

1 +#=SUMMER CEREAL 


i] 
\\ “THER KE is just one cereal mak- 


} ing more perfect use of 










\ wheat than any other, richer in 
tA flavor, more Pa nourish- 


ing, most easily digested. 


\ MY That’s Malt Breakfast Food. 
ry L Its exclusive malting process 
Wt é makes all that true, makes it 
af / best for grown folks, for chil- 
\ , dren, forinvalids. The best sum- 
WY mer cereal because then this 

¥ ease of digestion is essen/fia/, 
. . 
) Try it. Read this Offer. 
j 1 Buy at the grocers for that is the 
easiest way to deliver it. Get the genu- 
j ine with the “ Little Dutch Girl" on the 
t package. If he has none, write to us. 
We will see that you get it wherever 
| you live. We will pay full price for the 
att f empty package if you want your money 
\ NO) back. Two full pounds to the package 
: (makes 16 lbs. of food) 15 cents or 20 
' cents west of the Kockies and in Canada. 
* } Address Dept. G. 


The Malted Cereals Co. 


BURLINGTON, VT. 
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will soon 
be cured. 


“‘Hand-I-Hold” 
Babe Mits 


are dainty, non-collapsible balls, 

spun without seam from Aluminum. 
Instead of tying baby’s arms down when 
suffering from Eczema or other skin 

iseases the ‘* HAND-I-HOLD”™ 
BABE MITS are placed on his 
hands and his joints receive that 
freedom which is so essential to his 
happiness. Stop the habit of 


Thumb Sucking 


by the same method and save your child from un- 
sightly teeth and misshapen fingers. Other bad habits 
of the hands are also quickly broken up by use of 


‘“‘Hand-I-Hold” Babe Mits 


Ask your dealer for them, and if he does not keep 
them, send us your order direct, giving his name. 
**HAND-I-HOLD” BABE MITS are made 
in three sizes to fit children up to 5 or 6 years old. 
State Age of Child in Ordering. 
Write for free illustrated Booklet B — Department 2 
R. M. CLARK & CO. 
246 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Table Refinement 
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To 
insure 
a quiet 
table 
service 
use i 


Knitted 
Table 
Padding. 


Saves table linen and 
china, Easy to wash. 


Inquire of First-Class 
Dry Goods Houses. 


The Knitted Padding Co., 3 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 


f LEARN TO SWIM \ 


BY ONE TRIAL 











A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them 
without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's 
water-wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first 
day you are in the water. For those who can swim they 
furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily 
adjusted. Takes no more room than a pocket handkerchief. 
Sold by all leading dry-goods, Sporting-goods houses and 
Druggists. Orclering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. A. 








NOTE: Educational Dept. London County Council classified 


AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 
| Nore: Educa with books, etc., as necessary school supply- 
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Frozen Desserts 


As You Like Them 


can be made at home in a few 
minutes with the 


TRIPLE MOTION 


WHITE 
MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 


Not only does the wonderful triple 
motion of this famous I reezer pro- 
duce the smoothest, richest creams, 
ices, sherbets, etc., but they are bet- 
ter, purer and cost less than those 
made in any other way. There is an 
unlimited number of frozen desserts 
which you can quickly make with the 
Triple Motion White Mountain Ice Cream 
Freezer that the confectioner cannot 
supply. 


“FROZEN DAINTIES” 


is a delightful collection of 50 new recipes for all 
occasions. It's free. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 
Dept. F, Nashua, N. H. 































“your COOKING 


Why worry, watch and fret 
over a hot stove when you 
can put your meat,vegetables, 
custards — in short, the whole 
meal for the whole family — 
into my ample shelves and 
cook it, as food never was 
or can be cooked in any other 
way, over ONE BURNER 
of stove, range, gas, gasoline 
or oil stove? I come in both 
round and square shapes — 
both kind have whistles. 

















Combination 


STEAM 
Cooker and Baker 


made of heavy tin 
or copper, with all 
copper seamless 
drawn tank; seam- 
lesstop. I blowmy 
whistle 20 minutes 
before water neeis 
replenishing ; never 
go on a strike nor 
talk back. Iecut the cost of fuel and work in half. 1 hold 
2 one-quart cans in canning fruit. Write right now for 

48 es. It tells you all about me. Gives 
Free Book full deratis ; letters from people all over 
the land who would not do without me for ten times what I cost. 


TOLEDO COOKER CO., Desk E, Toledo, Ohio 


County and State Agents Wanted — Salary and Commission 
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The Bear Brand Manual shows by pictures and 
descriptions how easy it is to knit and crochet over 200 
articles of wear. 192 pages of interest arranged as the 
most comprehensive and beautiful book ever devoted 
exclusively to the art of knitting and crocheting. Sent 
post paid upon receipt of 25 cents. 

Bear Brand Yarns, Mfrs., Dept. F, New York 


SPOKANE 








WASHINGTON 


Pronounced “Spo-kan” 





Facts about the * Spokane Country "’; its rich farms, mines, 
lumber and milling interests; its water powers and invest- 
ment opportunities. Land of grapes, peaches, apples, 
melons, berries. Hunting, fishing, superb scenery and «le- 
lightful climate. Fine schools. Growing cities and towns. 

Address Dept. A. 
Cc Spok Wash. 


Chace 





‘ce, 








Is a scientifically prepared preparation to 
asa remove the smoke and dirt from your 
Wall Paper, Fresco or Calcimined Walls 
and Window Shades. Sasa is in packages which con- 
tain enough to clean any ordinary size room and will be 
sent carriage prepaid to any address in the U. S. for $1.09. 
LA , Mfr., Post Office Box 402, RUSHVILLE, ILL. 





yw vellys Preserve Labels 


Send 30 cts. in ic or 2c stamps for 5 doz. 
attractive gummed labels for jelly and 
preserve glasses. Any 5 kinds, one doz. 
ea. Postpaid. Additional kinds 6c per <iz. 


Atkinson, the Label Man, 512 W. 42d St,, N.Y. 











The Housewife and Her Helper |¢ 


By Frances A. Kellor 


General Director of the Inter-Municipal Research Committee 


HE aim of this 

department is 

the exchange of 
helpful suggestions 
that may remove some 
of the many difficul- 
ties in the relation 
between housewife 
and helper — sugges- 
tions for arranging 
household matters 
so attractively that 
working-women may 
be led to prefer the domain of the home to that 
of the factory and the shop. One important 
means of lightening the burden of the household 
problem is to simplify the work by means of labor- 
saving devices. This department can give you the 
addresses of reliable agencies, it can tell you your 
rights as a patron of agencies in the community 
where you live; and now it proposes to add to its 
usefulness by compiling a catalogue of all labor- 
saving devices that can be found; and, upon request, 
it will tell subscribers of these devices — machinery 
and tools and furniture that make housework easier 
for the employer and more attractive for the helper. 
Housewives and helpers are invited to assist by 
sending in such improved methods and devices as 
they have originated or seen in use for facilitating 
housework. If you have had any experiences of 
simplifying work or saving labor on the part of 
housewife or helper, send them in for the benefit of 
other women. 


Frequently Requests Come in to me for lists of 
books and articles that will be of service to the 
housewife and her helper; and I am always glad to 
respond to such inquiries, and wish that there were 
more of them, especially from brides and young 
housewives. I have a list of hundreds of magazine 
articles and books on household problems, and will 
send a list of helpful articles to any reader of THE 
JOURNAL who will write me, stating the subject in 
which she is interested. Some of them, for in- 
stance, are articles dealing with methods of house- 
keeping, domestic training, housekeeping abroad, 
experiments in codperative work, arrangements of 
work and living for one helper, and model employ- 
ment agencies. Other articles, dealing with the 
problems more scientifically, discuss the negro or 
the European immigrant as related to household 
work. Then there are some interesting novels and 
some short stories that are entertaining and at the 
same time open the housewife’s eyes to her helper’s 
point of view. 

Every one of the books and articles has been read 
through and classified; and in sending the titles 
on request I shall send also a brief statement of 
the contents of each article, so that the busy house- 
wife may make her own choice. The busy house- 
wife has, as a rule, more time for reading in the 
summer, and time could be economically used if she 
could turn directly to the books and articles which 
have the best suggestions. 

These lists of good books and magazine articles 
could profitably be made the basis of study in 
women’s clubs. This department has prepared an 
outline for a course of study on the employment 
problem, and I should be glad to send it in printed 
form to any chairman of a program committee or 
secretary of a club who cares to write for it. Its 
subjects include the history of household work, eco- 
nomic and social aspects of household work, sources 
of supply, employment bureaus, legal relations, 
domestic training, new movements and remedies, 
and the suburban versus the urban problem. The 
outline gives topics for written papers, and also 
suggestive subjects for general discussion. 


There is a Wide Difference of opinion among the 
housewives who write to THE JOURNAL as to the 
employer’s supervision of the work of the house. 
Here is the experience of one housewife: 

**T insist that results, in the front part of the 
house, shall be in accordance with my own ideas, 
without supervising too closely the methods by 
which these results are brought about; but the 
kitchen and her own room I consider the maid’s 
domain, and there J interfere as little as possible 
No two women can conveniently do housework in 
just the same way. Solong as the two rooms men- 
tioned are kept clean I do not insist that they shall 
also be orderly, as I view it, though I much prefer 
it. I plan the work to save the time and strength 
of the girl as much as possible. If there is some- 
thing outside of the regular routine to be done I 
say,‘ When you get time do thus and so,’ or, * Will 
you have time for so-and-so on sucha day?’ ‘If 
you are going down into the cellar please look at 
the furnace fire,’ is a frequent expression.’’ 


A College Woman who has had three months’ 
experience as a housemaid sees the possible disad- 
vantages of doing household work, but with delight- 
ful philosophy she rises above them: 

**T used to despise girls who would go into debt 
or depend on other people rather than make money 
in domestic service, but I understand them a little 
better now. I’m not anxious to try it again, but I 
shall unless I find something better soon, for a girl 
can preserve her self-respect and dignity anywhere. 
The people who would like to ‘ look down on’ me 
for the work I may do can’t do it because they’re 
too little, and the people who are big enough won’t 
do it because they have more sense. So, as I don’t 
care anything about these people of ‘ short sizes,’ 
anyway, my feelings are never hurt.’’ 


Is it True that One Reason why training-schools 
are so poorly patronized by employees is that em- 
ployers do not value the services of trained workers ? 





@ARAWN By L. M. GIBSON PRATT 


Here are two letters 
that furnish food for 
thought along this 
line: 

** Most girls think 
it is time thrown 
away, as trained serv- 
ants are not required 
except in millionaires’ 
families, and those 
places are not in the 
majority. Most ladies 
have their own way of 
doing their work, and no matter how well traineda 
girl is she undoubtedly will have to go through a 
new course at every new place. There are few 
places that hire a maid as they would a governess 
or trained nurse, giving her her work and her ‘ tools,’ 
then letting her perform with, 
suggestions. 


perhaps, a few 
Instead, a houseworker’s ideas are 
generally done away with and a new code entirely 
put at her disposal, which is very discouraging if a 
giri has sacrificed time and sometimes money so as 
to be an expert in her calling just as is the trained 
nurse or governess. I have spent five years as 
chambermaid and waitress and received a different 
training at each of the two places I filled during 
that time.’’ 

** I find in this country the people do not want to 
pay for skilled labor. I ama hospital-trained nurse 
from England, seeking a post as a children’s nurse 
in a nice household; but I find, when I apply, no 
one wants to give more than twelve dollars a month, 
and they have to pay that toagirl who knows abso- 
lutely nothing about nursing, a girl who will take 
the children into their friends’ homes and into the 
stores, where they are liable to any infection.’’ 


Some Questions I am Asked 


Learning to Cook 
Iam a Southern girl, just married to a Northern 
man, and I wish to be a good housewife as well as 
a wife. Do you think I could learn by getting a 
reliable cook-book, or do you advise a cooking- 
school course ? Mrs. Y. 


lam sending you the names of two good cook- 
books and of a monthly magazine that will give 
you some good hints. Standards of cooking-schools 
vary so greatly that I should not know whether those 
in your neighborhood are of practical value. Iam 
mailing to you the catalogue of a correspondence 
school of household science that I can recommend. 


The Afternoon Out 
My employer asked me last week to change off 
and stay in Thursday and go out Wednesday, so 
that I could pass refreshments to the members of 
her club at a meeting at her house. Do you think 
an employer has any right to make such a request ? 
c. B 


I am answering this question by asking another 
Is it not sometimes best to waive a right for the 
sake of doing a friendly favor? In this case you 
would naturally wish to help your employer make 
her entertainment a success, and if she gave you 
sufficient notice would it interfere with your plans? 
If, as you say in your letter, from which | have 
quoted above, she gives you a chance to go out 
whenever she is to be at home in the evening, do 
you think such a request unreasonable? I have 
known many cases where the helpers asked to have 
a change of day in order to carry out some plan, 
and the same friendly spirit would apply here also. 


Suburban Helpers 

Have you any solution of the general houseworker 
prob lem to offer to a family of three, living simply 
in a New Jersey village ? A. H 


New York has a special society under State 
auspices which finds positions in the country for 
dependent mothers. If you are willing to take a 
helper with a child I shall be glad to put you in 
touch with this society. These women are less 
anxious to change places and more settled than the 
average houseworker; and the seeming disadvan- 
tages of living in the country are usually offset to 
them by the outdoor life of the little one. The de- 
sire of workers to remain in large cities makes it 
difficult to secure them unless there is some un- 
usual inducement offered. 


The Housekeeper’s Duties 


What are the duties of a housekeeper? P.O. 


In a small household she has general management 
of all the housekeeping and of other employees, 
keeps the bed and table linen in order, supervises the 
laundry and the kitchen. In a large household the 
butler engages and manages the second men and 
parlormaids, and the cook caters and takes charge 
of her own department. In that case the house- 
keeper approves the menus of the cook, oversees 
the housemaids, supervises the care of the rooms, 
orders the household supplies, such as linen and 
glass, coal and wood, oversees the opening and 
closing of the house, and cleaning and repairing of 
household furniture, curtains and rugs, and usually 
pays the bills and keeps the household accounts. 





Four Prize Awards 
N MARCH four prizes amounting to One Hundred 
Dollars were offered for the best answers to a ques- 
tion as to the best daily arrangement of work for one 
helper in a family of not more than four persons. 
These prizes have been awarded as follows: 
$50 to Mrs. H. C. Glover, Pennsylvania. 
$25 to Mrs. A. D. Adair, Massachusetts. 
$15 to Miss Katie M. Lynch, Florida. 
$10 to Mrs. Mary R. Miller, New Jersey. 
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&: DOUBLE the Life 





—30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
To Prove It in 
Your OWN HOME 


T’S the 
] eecivon 

not the 

wear, 
that keeps 
you buying 
table and 
bed linen, 
towels and 
white gar- 
ments all 
the time. 

You can 
easily see 
how this is 
for yourself. 

If your 
iron is too 
hot and 
you even 
Slightiy 
scorch 
your sheet or “table- cloth, you can put your finger 
right through the scorched place, because the 
life and strength has been burned out of the 
threads, making them brittle and weak. If the 
iron isn't too hot, it’s making them brittle just 
the s samme —though you can't see it. Every iron- 
| | ing is weakening the goods, 

You know how strong a new piece of linen or 
cotton is? Well, just test an unscorched piece of 
your ironing cloth by tearing it, and see how 
weak that is. Wear didn’t make it weak—it 
was the heat of the flat ivons and nothing else. 
Cold Ironing with the 


Domestic Mangle 


preserves the clothes. It is the only right way 
to iron. With proper washing, your linens which 
now give out in a short time, will /ast for gene- 
rations, as they do in Europe, where mangling 
has been practiced for years. Aud your washing 
will be snowy white —none of that yellowness 
which no amount of bluing can disguise. 

And besides saving the clothes the Domestic 
Mangle will save you more than half your time on 
ironing day, to say nothing about the coal it saves 
and it’s doing away with a stuffy, over-heated 
kitchen. You can iron a sheet or table-cloth in 
from ONE to TWO MINUTES, and it will look 
better in every way than when vou spent half an 
hour over it, making the threads brittle with a 
hot iron. 

fhe Domestic Mangle is suitable for any un- 
starched piece or garment which is without tucks 
or gathers. 

We're so confident that you'll be delighted with 
our Domestic Mangle that we'll send you one on 


30 Days FREE TRIAL 


‘There will be nothing to pay, no promises to make, 
no obligations to assume until the Domestic Mangle 
has been used for a whole month, and we will even pay 
the freight. If you decide to keep the Mangle after the 
| Month's ‘Test, you can pay on 


EASY PAYMENTS 


if more convenient Phere is no “ catch" about this 
offer we simply know that the Domestic Mangle does 
all we claim, and are willing that you should prove it 
for yourself at our risk before you pay a single penny 
OUR FREE LOOK “Troning Without Fire," gives 
all the details and describes our two sizes. Write for 


it to-day. 
DOMESTIC MFG. CO. 
1215 18th Street, 

















Racine, Wisconsin 





















For All Ages 


6th —‘‘ With spectacles on nose.”’ 


A compact, delicious lunch for the trav 
eler o’er land or sea— highly nutritious 
and digestible —ready any moment. A 
healthful and invigorating food-drink, 
invaluable in car or sea sickness. More 
wholesome and recuperative than tea, coffee 
or cocoa, It is pure, rich milk from our 
sanitary dairies, with the extract of selected 
malted cereals. 

In powder form, a delicious beverage 
may be prepared with either hot or cold 
water, In Lunch Tablet form, it is always 
ready for solution in the mouth, A pala- 
table, nutritious confection —a convenient 
quick lunch forevery member of the family, 
old or young. 


At all druggists. Sample, vest pocket 
lunch case, also booklet, giving valuable 
recipes, se nt free, if mentioned. 


ASK FOR HORLICK’'S 
others are imitations. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 
Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 


London, Montreal, 
England. Canada 


























& BECOME 
A 


MAIL THIS COUPON 











THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dear Sirs : 315 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y 
Please mail me your booklet explaining your 
method of training by study at home 
Invaluable for the practicing nurse or the 
beginner 
Endorsements by physicians, nurses and 








\ patients 
Letters from hundreds of graduates earning $12 
to $30 weekly. Yours truly, 


J 
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Cheese is the 
greatest energy f 
roducing | 
food known 
to science. It 
contains every - 
thing neces- 
sary to sustain 
life. 


Mac Laren’s 
Imperial Cheese 


‘Imperial ’’ Cheese is more easily 
digested and more quickly assimi- 
lated than any other kind of food, 
and is from two to six times more 
nutritious than meat. 

‘Imperial’? Cheese has a delicious, 
appetizing flavor, that delights and 

satisfies. It adds a zest to finest 
feasts and makes a hasty lunch a 
pleasure. 

‘‘Imperial’? Cheese is the ideal 
food. Made from pure, rich milk. 
Carefully cured and ripened. Put up 
in sealed opal jars to prevent all 
contamination ; never dries, sours or 
gets stale. Always ready, always 
fresh and clean. 

Sold at your grocers—1o cents up. 


A. F. Mac Laren Imperial Cheese Co., Ltd. 
Detroit, Mich., and Toronto, Can. 


“A Kalamazoo - 


Direct to You”’ 


You save from 20 % 
to 40% by buying a 
Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range direct from the 
factory at lowest 
P factory prices. 
Moreover, you 
get a stove or 
range not excel- 
led by any in the 
world. We guarantee 
quality under a $20,000 
bank bond. 


We Ship On 
360 DAYS APPROVAL 


and We Pay the Freight. 


If you do not find the Kalamazoo exaclly 
as represented, the trial does not cost you 
a cent, It will pay you to investigate. 


Send Postal for Catalog No. 306 
All Kalamazoos are shipped promptly, 
blacked, polished and 
ready for use. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Allour cook stoves and ranges are fitted 
with patent oven thermometer 
which makes baking easy. 


mac LAREN 
eS. 
















Oven Thermometer 

















ALWIN — 


Comfort 
Strength 
Durability 


combined with 
compact- 
ness wiien 
folded, 
make the 
ALWI 





the only 

successful GO-CART. When folded can be packed 
in a trunk or dress suit case. Handy to carry on 
Street cars, weighing only 15 pounds. ‘Takes but a 
minute to fold or unfold, and no possible danger 
of collapse. Mace of seasoned wood, nickeled steel 
trimmings, leather seat. It is a boon to delicate 
mothers. EASY ON BABY—no jar to his little 
spine —so common to other carts. 

Physicians recommend it above all others. 

The price of the ALWIN is very low. 

We will send it to you, freight prepaid, 
on approval, upon receipt a the ~ a a $9.00 

You may give it a trial and if not satisfactory in 
every detail, return it at our expense and get your 
money back. 

Send for our STORK booklet. 


SIDWAY MERCANTILE COMPANY 
Dept. A, Elkhart, Ind. 





Four inches 
wide folded 











THE National News Weekly for 
Busy People and the Home. Clean, 
orderly, reliable, inspiring; a time 





Success; on trial 13 weeks 13cents. Pathfinder, Wash., D.C. 


and money-saver; 13th year of | 
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The Ladies’ 


Vacation Games for Children 





Frolics from Other Lands 
The Russian Game “Gorelki” 
By Margaret Sullivan Burke 


HE Russian games are mostly of the strenuous 

order, for the sake of the health-promoting 

exercise; the girls take part on perfect equal- 
ity with the boys. One game that is usually played 
upon the lawn is called ‘*Gorelki’’ (Burning). 
The children are arranged in couples, number un- 
limited, and not restricted in arrangement as to 
sex, two boys pairing off, or two girls, or one of 
each kind, according to convenience. Then they 
march in procession behind a single leader in the 
capacity known in this country as *‘ It.”’ Suddenly 
the leading couple, who are directly behind this 
leader, cry out: 


“Gori, gori yasno! 
Shtoby mie pogasto ; 
Glian na niebo — 
Ptchka letit.”’ 


(“ Burn, burn brightly! 

So the fire does not go out; 
Look at the sky — 

A bird is flying.’’ ) 

At this the leader looks upward, and the couple 
seize the opportunity to part and run, one on each 
side of him, making a rush for the front. If they 
can do this, and clasp hands again in front of him, 
before he can grasp one of them, which he tries his 
best to do, they can then go to the bottom of the 
line and continue to march, while the next couple 
try the same thing. But if the leader catch one of 
them before they have clasped hands the captive 
must be *‘ It,’’ and yield his partner to his captor, 
when the new pair thus made take their place at 
the foot of the line, which keeps marching all the 
time. Sometimes they cover considerable space be- 
fore all the couples have had an opportunity to run. 


The Canadian Game “C’est Ouvert” 
By Ellen Paine Huling 


ESIDES games which French-Canadian children 
share with us, there are many never seen except 

in Canada. One of the liveliest.is ‘* C’est Ouvert ”’ 
(It isOpen). The children playing, of whom there 
must be an even number, are divided into two 
groups, each having a leader. One leader throws a 
stick to the other, who catches it in his right hand. 
Then the two leaders alternately place a hand on 
the stick, one above the other, till the top is reached. 
He whose hand comes out on top takes the stick 
and twirls it, holding it by the tip, three times around 
his head. If he drops it the other side wins; if not, 
his side hides first while the others cover their eyes. 
After hiding his party he returns, and those who have 
been blindfolded set out to find them. There are 
three signals by which the leader may warn his fol- 
lowers how to escape detection: ‘* Citron’’ (lemon) 
signifies ‘‘ Go back’’; ‘* Papier’’ (paper) signifies 
** Keep quiet’’; ‘* Potacks porrits’’ (rotten pota- 
toes) means ‘* Come out a little.”’ Of course, a 
clever Jeader uses the signals not only to warn his 
own side but also to mystify his opponents. When 
at last the other side is far enough from the goal 
he suddenly shouts, ‘* C’est ouvert! C’est ouvert! 
C’est ouvert!’’ At that every child in the game 
rushes like mad for the goal; there is wild con- 
fusion of arms and legs and a Babel of voices. The 
side which first reaches the goal hides the second 


| time, and so the game goes on. 


A Fourth-of-July Frolic 
By Mrs. E. W. Godfrey 


I par invitations were rolled tightly and put intoa 
tube made of red paper, having a cord in one end 
in imitation of firecrackers. The first game played 
| was similar to the game “* Nine Pins,’’ nine * fire- 
crackers ’’ having been cut from broom-handles and 
painted red, with white ends, surmounted by a piece 
of starched cord glued to each. The ‘ crackers’’ 
were arranged at one end of the room, and from the 
opposite end each player rolled a large rubber ball, 
aiming to knock down the ‘‘ firecrackers.’’ Each 
player rolled once, and when all had had a turn 
they started it again until every one had had three 
turns. After each play the contestant was given a 
star for each ‘ firecracker’? knocked over, and when 
the game was over thie child whose card showed the 
largest number of stars was awarded a small prize; 
a consolation prize was also given. The stars were 
cut with a punch from red paper, one side of which 
had been brushed with the white of an egg. 

Luncheon was served on the lawn, in a tent dec- 
orated with bunting. The tablecloth was white, the 
napkins were cut from blue tissue-paper. The 

centrepiece was unique. By means of rather fine 
| wire the hostess had constructed the frame of a 
fort, and had covered it with brown paper; with 
charcoal she had outlined open portholes with 
jagged edges to give them a battered appearance. 
Inside the fort were small gifts, suggestive of the 
day, each wrapped in red, white and blue paper and 
tied with ribbon which was drawn through the 
portholes and extended to each white place-card. 
As the hostess fired a toy pistol the ribbons were 
pulled and the fort was blown up. The toys were 
kept as favors. ‘The menu, as far as possible, was 
given a touch of red, white and blue. 

For an hour after dark the children were enter- 
tained with a fine display of fireworks. 


Three Jolly Outdoor Games 


By Grace Campbell Moore 


Sand Clock 


N PLEASANT days the children played ** Sand 

Clock.’’ As it calls for considerable running 
it was not proposed unti] late in the afternoon, when 
the warmest part of the day was over. Then a 
large clock-face was marked out on the damp beach, 
and thirteen children took part in the frolic. One 
was chosen ‘ Striker,’’ and she counted out the 
others by repeating, ‘‘ Tick! Tock!’ touching one 
at atime as she spoke. All the ** Ticks”’ repre- 
sented the odd numbers on the clock’s face, and the 
** Tocks”” the even ones. Beginning with number 
one all the ‘* Ticks’’ took their places in the order 
in which they had been counted out, standing just 
outside the clock circle at the figures three, five, 
seven, nine and eleven; while the ‘* Tocks’’ fol- 
lowed their example, beginning, however, with the 
figure two. Ata signal from the ‘‘ Striker’’ each 
child faced about and took as many steps away 
from the clock circle as she represented hours, 
whether it were one, five or twelve. When all 
stood in position there came a general outcry of 
** What time does the sand clock say?”’ 

At this the ** Striker,’’ who had been skipping in 
and out among them, suddenly slapped a player on 
the back, and then ran around the clock as fast as 
possible, with the child that had been struck hard 
after her. The latter tried her best to catch the 
** Striker,’’ while that one strove equally hard to 
reach the other child’s position uncaught. She 
succeeded in doing this, although she had first to 
run up to the figure on the clock to which the posi- 
tion corresponded and there ‘tell the hour’’ by 
saying ‘* Ding-dong!’’ before she could go to her 
goal. The chaser having lost her position on the 
clock’s face in this way became “ Striker,’ and a 
new round of the game was begun. 


Hillocks 


HIS game became almost as popular with the 
children during the summer as golf was with 
their grown friends. Everywhere in front of the 
cottages, until the tide came up, the moist beach 
could be seen seemingly laid out in a design of nine 
cones of sand. They were really mounds or hillocks 


with cone-shaped tops, and a broad, shallow ditch | 


around their bases. The children built them with- 
out any regularity of position when making upa 
game, all that was necessary being that there should 
be nine of them and that they should be at least a 
couple of yards apart. The tops of the cones they 
flattened just enough to provide a resting-place for 
a golf ball. Then they numbered the hillocks, and, 
having on hand a quantity of small rattan hoops 
that they had spliced together themselves, were 
ready to begin the game. One hoop was all a 
player needed, and as many as chose could enter a 
contest, each trying to be first to knock off the balls 
from the nine hillocks with the hoops. One ata 
time a child would begin at the first hillock, and, 
tossing the hoop with such a skimming motion as 
one uses in skipping pebbles over the water, would 
try to strike the ball from the cone. Three trials 
were allowed. When a player succeeded she moved 
to the next hillock and awaited her turn again. If 
a hoop slipped down over a cone, but did not knock 
off the ball, the player lost her remaining chances 
for that turn. If a hoop fell into the ditch then 
the player moved back a hillock, unless she were 
playing at the first cone, when she would merely 
forfeit the rest of her chances. 

There is a peculiar turn of the wrist in tossing 
the hoop that has everything to do with the success 
of the game, and the fact that it takes practice to 
acquire it undoubtedly adds zest to the sport. 


The Innocents Abroad 
A ** COURIER” and a *‘ Chaperon’’ accompany 
the ‘‘ Innocents Abroad,’’ and the number of 
** Innocents ’’ may be unlimited: the more children 
taking part the merrier. 
Very properly the ‘‘ Conductor ”’ starts the others 
on their travels, supplying each with a letter of the 


alphabet, marked on a slip of paper large and dis- | 


tinctly. Then he unexpectedly pounces upon some 
member of his party and asks, ‘‘ Where are you go- 
ing?’’ Thechild called upon must give the name of 
some country commencing with the letter he holds 
in his hand, and must answer immediately. The 
**-Courier’’ then rapidly asks four other questions, 
which must be as quickly answered. 





If any one of | 


them is not answered at once by the player addressed | 
the chance is that the ‘‘ Chaperon’’ will answer it | 


for him and he must then take her place. 
** Chaperon’s’’ sole effort to correct or “trip’’ a 
player, for this alone frees her from her position. 
She is enabled tc answer the questions because the 
player addressed holds up to view the letter in his 
hand as soonas he isspokento. The ‘‘ Courier”’ is 
not released until hehas asked a question that neither 
the player nor the ‘‘ Chaperon”’ can answer in time. 
If, however, he does not succeed in doing this for a 
very long time he should be replaced by a volunteer. 

The game should move briskly; the questions 
should be constantly varied in subject as well as in 
the order of asking; and the ‘‘ Courier’’ should 
skip about from one to the other, not addressing 
the players in order. Many of the answers will be 
given so quickly as to be absurd, but this will only 
help on the fun. 


It is the | 
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Ingersoll Ingersoll 
Dollar “Midget” 
Watch $2.00 
Name 
— 





on a watch 


means even more than ever before — and already 
it has protected the purchasers of over twelve 
million Dollar Watches. E verything that can be 
said for the other Ingersoll Watches applies to 


The New Midget Watch 


for ladies, girls and small boys. And more — for 
the “ Midget” is much smaller, regular “six 
size,” the usual size of ladies’ watches. 


The “ Midget” looks like a high-priced watch. It winds 
and sets the same way ; it is regulated tlie same way, an: 
it keeps time that way, too. It marks one of the three 
most revolut?nary events in the making of timepieces. 
The production of the first Ingersoll Watch at a Dollar; 
this year's announcement of the New Ingersoll Dollar 
Watch made stem-wind and stem-set; and this latest 
triumph of Ingersoll patented machinery and factory 
organization — the dainty but dependable little “* Midget."’ 

The regular Ingersoll guarantee backs up the “* Midget." 

Other Ingersoll Watches —the famous Yankee at $1.00; 
the Triumph at $1.50 anc! the Eclipse at $1.75. 

CF Don't pay vour money until you see “ Ingersoll” 
on the dial. Sold by 50,000 Dealers. 

Ingersoll Dollar Chains — 
Send for Booklet — free. 12 patterns and guaran- 
teed to assay more gold than any §2 chain in the country. 
Circular free. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
6 Jewelers Court New York 




































; It will pay you to $ 
Send a Postal Card 


FR EE sni'Boon about 


Sheets and Sheeting 
«DWIGHT 
ANCHOR” 


Sheets, 
Sheeting, 
and Pillow 
BRAND Cases. 
Demand to 
see it before 
purchasing. 


is the name 

and this is 

the trade- ANCHOR fz 
mark brand 4 
found on 


all the best 


Tf not found at your dealers, write us. 


DWIGHT MFG. CO., NEW YORK 




















Wherever the summer be spent, a 
hammock is essential to comfort. 


Palmer’s Hammocks 


are strong and graceful; they retain their 
shape and color after continued hard 
usage. They are made in a wide variety 
of designs; something to satisfy every 
taste and pocket-book. 


Palmer’s Hammocks 


are made by the oldest and largest concern 
in the business and are all guaranteed. 
Ask your dealer for them—he has 
them or can get them. 
Let us send you our little booklet ‘‘ B,’’ 


describing some of the points of superior- 
ity in Palmer’s Patented Hammoc 


I. E. PALMER, Middletown, Conn. 
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Design for 
a Summer 


Scarf or 


a\ 





Curtain in 
Wild Pars- 
ley and 


Butterflies 


Some New 


UCH satisfaction is being expressed 
by all needlework lovers at its con- 
tinued popularity in every style, 

and the summer work shows variety and 
beauty rarely seen before. Women have 
been educated now to the value of really 
artistic work and the commonplace will not 
satisfy them: any longer, and when apprecia- 
tion is thus manifested there is every reason 
to give them the daintiest and best. 

There are many new things shown —the 
new ‘‘ Peraiana’’ and “‘ Petaline’’ works 
among the latest, and the Danish and Nor- 
wegian supplies seem never exhausted. 
Hardanger, which owes both its name and its 
origin to Norway, is still coming in in the 
most beautiful effects; some done with soft 
silks is so fine and exquisite as to seem an 
entirely different work from Hardanger as 
generally known. Copenhagen appears to 
be an art-needlework centre. Its ‘‘ China’’ 
work is wonderful, while its embroidery 
with wools in birds, flowers, etc., for panels 
and screens on both cloth and silk, and its 
dainty pieces for framing, done in zephyr, 
split eight times, certainly vie with our 
American needlework for realistic as well as 
artistic results. From Rome we have the 
new Owl work, Minghetti, Andalusian and 
Granata works—artistic and yet simple — 
and nothing is more beautiful than these for 
home and personal adornment. The needle- 
woman does not lack variety, at any rate, 
to keep up her interest. 


ed many women, reading these lessons 
on needlework given in my pages, do not 
read them! —to be paradoxical. They glance 
at the pictures in an article and they like the 
things shown; and before reading the article 
through they write in to ask how to do that 
special work, what material to get, etc., when 
there it is as clear as crystal in the article 
before them. They also go to the shops and 
ask for the materials for the ‘‘ new Granata 
work,’’ for example, and the answer is in- 
variably ‘‘ No,’’ because I endeavor in these 
pages to give you something that is not in the 
general market. Moreover, if you read the 
afticles carefully you will always find some 
mention of the exact materials needed for the 
work, and you will see that they are only the 
every-day materials to be had everywhere, 
but adapted to the newest styles and methods 
of work. Find out what material the work 
calls for and ask for that; do not call for it 
by the name of the special work. In this way 
you will find no trouble in keeping up with the 
new kinds of needlework shown. 


IBBON work is being applied now on 

lace, in ‘‘ all-over’’ and edge effects, in 
both black and colors. One beautiful waist 
I have seen was made of cream net on which 
ribbon work was applied in tight little 
clumps of blossoms. The blossoms were 
built on the design already in the net, and 
sprays were worked also around the edge of 
the yoke ina pretty design in fine and daintily- 
shaded Pompadour or Rococo ribbons; the 
cuffs were embroidered to match. Another of 
the fads now is to embroider hose, and even- 
ing slippers, too, show tiny sprays of this same 
fine ribbon work. Though the summer is 
well advanced people are still making dainty 
underwear and lingerie waists, which are 
going to continue in favor throughout the 
coming season. These waists show exquisite 
designs of flowers, the centres of which are 
formed by little insets of Valenciennes lace, 
the lace figure forming the centre. The em- 
broidery is done well over the edge of this 
and covers and holds it securely. 

Some of these waists are trimmed entirely 
with tucks half an inch wide. These are slit 
or blocked every inch and turned under in 
points which are basted down and stitched 
nicely all around, making the most beautiful 
trimming. If two tucks face each other and 
there is a piece of Valenciennes lace or foot- 
ing between, the points lapping over it, the 
effect is very charming. This is an old way 
of arranging tucks and it can be used in 
elaborate designs. The combination of the 
different embroideries is also quite a fad now. 
Madeira and Venetian embroideries (com- 
monly known as Eyelet and Shadow) are 
beautifully combined, with French embroid- 
ery here and there and a bit of ‘‘seeding.’’ 
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By Mrs. Grabowskii 


NEW way to apply initials to household 

linen and lingerie is to use the Russian 
drawn-work method, drawing the goods in 
tiny lines, forming these into blocks, and 
then on them, as a canvas, darning the letter 
from any cross-stitch alphabet. Place this 
little piece of openwork anywhere you like, 
edge it with a little wreath of French em- 
broidery, and you have a combination hard 
to surpass. 

Canvas work will be more popular than 
ever this autumn, and cardcases, purses and 
book-covers will everywhere be seen made of 
it. The Japanese embroidery is going to be 
used in bands on waists, some of it on that 
dull blue and white grass linen used to trim 
a tailored suit smartly. One variety seen 
was of ‘‘ Alice blue,’’ embroidered in dull 
pinks and reds— flat, double roses about an 
inch across, and between them were frail, 

igged, trailing stems — half-scroll, half-fern 
— in those dull blue greens of a silver tone; 
the embroidery was done on the blue linen 
and used as an inset between braids. Braids 
are to be used in great prominence in all 
kinds of art needlework, caught down with 
every conceivable fancy stitch; in some in- 
stances, for collar-and-cuff sets, a running 
design is done over braids with as much 
grace and beauty as can be conceived. Color 
is the main thing to be considered. Pillows 
will show much braiding used with fancy 
stitches for lambrequins and pillows, as well 
as for chair-backs and table-covers. There is 
no end to the new foreign works that have 
braids introduced. In some cases the back- 
ground is almost a plait work, setting the 
design in relief. It is easily done and very 
effective, much resembling Indian work. 


SUPPOSE many of you, if not all, know 

that many simple designs used for the 
regular colored embroidery may be well 
adapted to sume of the newest needlework. 
Only the other day I saw a poppy design that 
was intended for a buffet-scarf utilized for a 
most beautiful chair-back, and a tea-cloth to 
use on the porch for a while and then in the 
tea-corner of the living-room. The linen was 
the usual cream linen-color and it was cut 
just the shape of the Morris chair-back, with 
an inch-wide hem. This hem was finished 
with a white soutache braid and a fancy 
feather-stitch in a heavy twist lustre cotton, 
all in white. The poppy design came inside, 
heavy in one upper corner with a few poppies 
scattered loosely downthe sides. The edges 
of all the poppies were done in the braid. 
The centres were padded heavily and done in 
the white cottons, and the seeds were French 
knots. All the vines were done in outline, 
and the appearance was that of heavy appli- 
qué. The leaves were done in regular long 
and short stitch, veined with feather-stitching, 
and the stems in chain stitch, with little 
spikes out on each side. This same idea was 
carried out on the tea-cloth, one corner being 
a little deeper and heavier than the other. 
It was a handsome and serviceable set and it 
laundered beautifully. 

Of course wild roses or any large, simple 
design could be used this same way. And 
the idea can be used in other ways, too; for 
instance, by using heavy Brussels net and 
basting it on the face of your design, padding 
the outline of your flower by a line of heavy 
outline and working over this in heavy satin 
stitch about an eighth of an inch deep and 
putting the centre in solidly the same way; 
you can cut the net from between the flowers 
on the top and the linen from under the net 
in the flowers. Then, if you like, either lace 
your net with some wavy lines or little fancy 
stitches used for darned net and you have 
Danish net cut-work in all its beauty. This 
also launders well and may be done on either 
fine or heavy material. 


geome: of summer furnishings, have you 
tried the new ‘“‘cretonne appliqué’’? 
It is done on coarse linen and burlap with 
beautiful effect, and is used for curtains, 
couch-covers, portiéres, laundry-bags and 
pillows —in fact, in any place where heavy 
needlework is appropriate. 

Take, for instance, a bag of white crash or 
colored art-linen having a design in fan shape 
spreading from one corner. Cut from cre- 
tonne a similar figure of a contrasting color 
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Needlework Suggestions 








A Pretty 
' Color- 
Scheme ts to 
Have the | 
| Butterflies 
| 





Pale Yellow 
and the Rest 
of the Design 
| Carried Out 
in Soft 
Greens and 
| | White 


Seen _ 


C= 


and appliqué it with buttonhole-stitch on the 
corner of the bag. Over this embroider a 
large initial, interlacing the bars; one or 
more letters may be used. Above this ap- 
pliqué a little floral vine cut out in the same 
way, trailing off and giving a softness to the 
otherwise stiff design. In this work you can 
use up old ends of material and odd pieces 
of embroidery threads, and yet produce an 
effect of much originality and good taste. 
Scrolls would be much more appropriate for 
curtains, and on pillows you will find that 
dragons, etc., are very stylish and showy 

A beautiful tea-table cloth which I have 
seen is in what is called the Duchesse style 
and is decorated in a very original manner. 
It has a hem about an inch and a half wide, 
and above this a band of green linen from two 
to four inches wide. This is scattered with 
marguerites made from a silky white braid 
in the ribbon-work style, and the centres put 
in with gold-colored silk. The stems are in 
simple outline, as well as the leaves, which 
are very few. 


NOTHER dainty cloth has also a broad | 
hem and above it a wide band of torchon 
lace. Over this, lapping as if they were 
rings through which the lace ran, are hoops of 
golden-brown silk and sprays of forget-me- 
nots. The color effect is simply charming. 

White canvas forms many of the heavier 
scarfs, and they are either darned or cross- 
stitched in blues or greens in a very modest 
design. And to this list of scarfs add one of 
cut-work of some kind, for nothing is more 
fascinating, popular or handsome. 

Curtains are going to be in every imagina- 
ble style, and the woman who can make hers 
herself will be so much more fortunate, as the 
hand-made curtain is going to precede all 
others. In soft muslin curtains there are 
going to be figures and bands of soft Filet or 
Gittertyl net, and where they are used for 
bedchambers they will be darned or em- 
broidered in soft tones to correspond. An 
exquisite set could be done in water-lilies, 
white with pink tips, their centres golden and 
their stems and leaves of soft green. For 
this you should use the wash lustre cottons, 
which come in a twist of many sizes, and I 
should not use them too heavy. This Filet 
embroidery will be used to trim gowns, too, 
this year, for both summer and autumn wear. 


MIGHT as well tell you now how to apply 

this Filet embroidery to your curtains. 
First, have the design stamped on cambric; 
baste this back of the net and in simple darn- 
ing carry out the design on the net— fancy 
stitches may be used if preferred, and it may 
also be done all in white. After the design 
is embroidered cut it out, leaving a good 
margin, and baste it on your fine curtain 
muslin, or whatever you wish to use it on. 
Be very careful to have it smooth. Cut the 
muslin from the back now and turn the edges 
back neatly. This is all held in place and 
the raw edge of the net covered on the right 
side by a fancy lace or braiding braid, which 
follows the entire outline and must be sewed 
down finely and securely in a manner so neat 
that no stitches or raw edges may show. It 
has the effect of being worked right in the 
cloth and is marvelously effective for the 
work required. Whoever contemplates em- 
bellishing her home with the prettiest and 
most elegant varieties of modern needlework 
must certainly try this. 

She must also try the new net curtains, so 
dainty and simple to fix. Plain net, as fine 
or as coarse as you like, is used for the cur- 
tain proper, and a bold design suitable for 
the new Duchesse lace is most appropriate 
for the border. Instead of making the lace 
you cut embroidered figures from fine Swiss 
or all-over laces and apply them where the 
real lace figures are used, especially as the 
centres of flowers, edging them all with 
Duchesse braids a little coarser than your net. 
The effect is very rich and charming, and the 
curtains can really scarcely be distinguished 
from genuine hand-made lace curtains. Of 
course, bedspreads and cushion-covers can 
be followed in this same style. Again, for 
personal adornment nothing is handsomer, 
and it certainly requires less work than most 
of the real needlework now so much in 
demand. 
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Underwaists 


(Plaited Bust) 






Style 445. Illustrated. 
1o to 18 years. Sust 
adjustable to any size 
figure. Sizes 19 to 28 
inches. Price soc. 

Remember you are 
building that young lady’s 
figure now. 


YOU CAN WASH 


f HeW 


A Y Corset Waists 


This garment combines a 
perfect fitting corset waist and 
handsome lace trimmed corset 
cover in one. lilustration 
shows style No. 396, made of 





i imported batiste. Sizes 19 

t to 30, 

\ Price $1.00 
ONLY ONE 


(REGISTERED) 


tue WAIST 


“H&W” 


Soft and pliable, with 







Grand 
Prize 


lacings on each side which Sé 
can be adjusted to the com- —, 
fort of the wearer, all steels 


removable. ‘This waist holds 
the figure at all times in 
proper position, bringing 
physical and mental com 
fort. It is a boon to the 
expectant mother. 


Price $1.50 


At Corset Dept. All Stores 


Or sent prepaid on receipt of 
price. Address 


|THE H & WCO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


MAU eyexan Uias 


Oxygen constitutes one-half of the earth. 

Oxygen is essential to human, but fatal to germ 
life. 

Oxygen is nature's antiseptic. 

Oxygen is nature’s purifier and deodorizer. 

Oxygen is nature’s bleaching agent. 

Oxygen is the only substance that will whiten 
teeth without injury, 

Oxygen is contained in but one dentifrice, 


ok. 





The OxygenTooth Powder 


Use Calox and keep your teeth 
white and free from decay 


A sample sufhcient for several days’ 
trial sent free to every applicant. 











Of all druggists or by mail prepaid for 25 cts. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, Dep’t C, 93 Fulton St., N.Y. 
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Every Prospective Mother 
Something new—only scientifi 
garment of the kind ever invented. 
Combines solid comfort and ease with“ fine 
form " and elegant appearance in the home, on the 
street and in sox fety — Always drapes evenly in front 
and back — no bulkiness—no draw-strings —no lacing 
—no ripping or | asting. —Can be worn the year round. 
We make “ Fine-Form Maternity Skirts"’ in several 
styles, from a variety of goods, and at prices lower than 
you can buy the material and have them made at home 
FREE 3°" 1 for our Fine Tlustrated Book — ‘‘ Fine- 
Form Maternity Skirt’’ — it’s FREE to every 
woman writing for it. Telisall alout these skirts, their 
advantages, styles, material an st. Gives opinions of 
physicians, dressmakers and users. 10 Days Free Trial 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, send us simply your 
normal waist measure and length of skirt desire “ 
and we will make the garment to your order. W1 
you get it, put it on, wear it ten days, an: if you 
don’ t find it exactly as represented, sen: it 
| back and we will cheerfully refund every cent 
paid. Write to-day for our Fine Book. Address: 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 
M'f'rs of the Famous B & W Line of Skirts. 
Patent Invisible Eyes 


hold better 


PEET’ S AIR EYES 


= far better than any other metal eye, or than a silk 
p. Are never seen, yet always sure. It’s the tri- 
angle does it. Sold by all dealers, in all sizes — black 


or white. 2doz.in envelope, 5c; with spring hook 10c. 


PEET BROS., DEPT. I, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

























Not the Cheapest, 
But the ch 


Some eyes cost than 
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What to Make for Men 


Things Both New and Useful 
By Mrs. Grabowskii 


O MUCH has been 
given in our pages for 
women, decorated or 

made by the hands of 
women, and these same 
women are so anxious to 
make useful and attractive 
things also for men, that 
this page is devoted entirely 
to ‘‘ what to make for men,’’ 
things that they will actu- 
ally use. For, sad to re- 
late, it matters not how 
much in love a man may be, 
he will not use or wear most 
of the many things that 
women make for him! 

At this season of the year, 
when the light, fancy waist- 
coats in quiet colors are so 
much in vogue for men, 
especially those that laun- 
der, nothing is simpler to 
make or more useful and 
attractive than is such a 
one shown in the central 
figure. It is made on white 
linen “‘huck,’’ simply 
darned in and out with first 
white and then black heavy 


mercerized cottons, which have all the lustre of silk, 
This huck comes in 
colors, too; among the favorites are écru and copper, 
done in black and self-tone, just like the white one. 


but wash very much better. 


The quieter the colors the better 
men like them. Mauve on white 
is a favorite combination, In 
making these, the waves are 
counted, taking up five threads 
each way, and this is followed over 
the entire front and lapels in paral- 
lel lines, as shown in the illustra- 
tion below. The waistcoat is 
made up like any piqué waistcoat. 

The two four-in-hand cravats 
on the right are made of perfectly 





No. 2538 
Gunning-Mitts in Rib-Stitch 


plain knitting on four needles; if 
very fine, onsix. This cannot be 
done by any directions, but must 
be shaped by a four-in-hand tie of 
the style of the day or of that in 
favor with the wearer. Cast on 
enough stitches for the desired 
width and knit around as for hose, 
using the regular tie silk which 
comes for that purpose in solid 
colors, or in shaded black and 
colors, the latter presenting a 
variegated effect. 


No. 2536 
A Comfortable Knitted Golf-Jacket 





A Crocheted Cravat 


Knit on plainly, meas- 
uring by your model as you go, for both length 
and width, narrowing as you reach the nar- 
row part and widening again as it widens, 

My limited space here does not allow me 
to give you directions for all the articles shown 








Four-in-Hand in a Solid Color 


in the illustrations, but —as stated 
in the note below — directions may 
he bought of all those not described 
at length in this article 

The cravat on the left requires 
directions. It is single and cro- 
cheted in shell stitch. The one 





Knit in Variegated Silk 











BE Ae: sari 


Showing an Embroidered Waistcoat and Knit Cravat 


illustrated is cardinal and very pretty. An 
ounce and a half of crochet silk, one hook 
(number two and a half or three), are re- 
quired for this cravat. 

The other things shown on this page are 
sent by Mrs. F. Ehrlich and consist of a 





golf-jacket (in gray), 
double-breasted, which is 
very useful and nice look- 
ing. Thisis done in heavy 
wools in a fancy-ribbed 
knitting. The white crochet 
waistcoat illustrated is to 
wear under a regular waist- 
coat, when wearing a frock 
coat. It is warm, but very 
dainty and light, and a 
man may wear it for protec- 
tion over his lungs— back 
and front—and yet not 
show any extra wrap; and 
as vanity is also a mascu- 
line quality, he will beglad, 
on days when he would 
need this little extra cloth- 
ing, not to have to wear an 
overcoat over his frock coat. 
This waistcoat requires 12 
hanks of four-fold Saxony, 
a number 2 bone crochet- 


2 ribbon to bind the edge. 
It is crocheted in the simple 
star stitch and is modeled 
from a regular tailor’s pat- 
tern. It may be widened 


or narrowed by adding or dropping stitches, pro- 
portionately all the way up. 

The mitts are for gunning and allow the fingers to 
be free, but protect the hands and wrists. 


And last, but by no means least, 
are the old-fashioned ‘‘ pulse- 
warmers’’ or wristlets, knit of 
black and white silk as follows: 

They require half an ounce of 
black knitting silk, a quarter of an 
ounce of white knitting silk and 
four steel needles, number 15. 


Using black silk, cast on 32 
stitches on each of the three 
needles. Then join to a round. 


Knit 2 plain and 2 purl for 11 
rounds. 





No, 2537 


Pulse-Warmers in Black and White Silk 


knit for 2 rounds. Then knit 7 
rounds in black and repeat from 
star until you have made 8 white 
stripes. Finish with 11 
of black. 

If the pulse is warm it keeps 
the whole body warm. 
not clumsy like woolen ones. 

Here, as you see, are eight new 
and useful (and wearable as well) 
articles for your men friends, and 
no time is better to make them 


than the idle summer hours when many of you 
have left the men back in a hot city and are | 
enjoying some cool resort. 
the autumn that you, at least, have thought 
of them, and have these ready for them when | 
the cool weather comes on. 


Let them see in 





No. 2535 


hook, and enough number | 


* Now use white silk and | 





rounds 


These are | 








The Wife of a Man Who Shaves 











should know about the shav- 

ing soap her husband uses. No 

soap comes so close to the 

skin as shaving soap. Hence 

the importance that he takes 
no risks. 





Williams *sszs* 


is not only absolutely pure but 
produces a rich, creamlike, anti- 
septic lather that will not smart 
or dry on the face. On the 
contrary it furnishes a lather 
that will last as long as the long- 
est shave and it keeps the face 
in the pink of condition. 


Show this advertisement to your husband and make 
sure that he always uses Williams’ Shaving Soap. If 
he has never tried it, send 4 cents in stamps for 
Williams’ Shaving Stick or a cake of Luxury Shaving 
Soap, trial size (enough for 50 shaves). 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Devt. A, GLASTONBURY, CONN, 


London Paris Berlin Sydney 

Williams’ Jersey Cream Toilet Soap is just as 
perfect for toilet use as Williams’ Shaving Soap is 
for shaving. 
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| WITH THE ONLY PERFECT SIFTER 


COLGATE’ | 


VIOCET TALC 















We couldn't 
improve the Powder, 
So we improved 


the Box. 

















Every 
Woman 


who wants 

fine looking 

hair should 
use 


W&B 


Swedish 


Hair Powder 


“The Dry Shampoo." 


Makes the Hair soft, clean and fluffy without 
washing. Removes dust, grease and excessive oil 

after brushing. A liberal sample and our pam- 
phlet ‘‘ How to have Handsome Hair” mailed on 
receipt of 10c. Regular size 60c and $1.00 per 
ox. At your dealer or sold direct by 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 














ENGRAVED 


Detail of Waistcoat Shown Above 


Worn for Warmth Under a Regular Waistcoat 


(00 WEDDING i 50 
INVITATIONS 

EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. S.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. 


EVERETT WADDEY CO.,2 8. 1ith 8t., Richmond, Va. 


Directions for making the articles which are numbered on this page can be supplied. Order by number of the dealer in your 
oun town ; or write, inclosing the price, 10 cents, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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THIS BLOUSE IS 
TRIMMED WITH 
BEADING IN SHAMROCK 
DESIGN NO. 2530 


Shirtwaist with full-length or elbow sleeves. 
Six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. 


2338 
HIS fascinating needlework, which is 
within the range of any woman’s ability 
who understands the use of a crochet- 

hook, is to those who undertake it a never- 

failing source of delight. 

Irish crochet lace is most popular among 
the season’s varieties. Not only is it used 
for trimming the much-worn lingerie waists 
and suits, but it is also in great demand for 
combining with fine linen, Swiss, lawn and 
net for evening and reception gowns. 

The stitches used in the laces shown on 
this page are the chain stitch and the single, 
double and treble crochet stitches. 

To make the simple chain stitch, twist the 
thread with the hook and draw the thread 
through the 
loop thus made 


which forms 
a single chain 
stitch. For 2 


chain, 3 chain, 
4 chain, etc., 
repeat two, 
three, four or 
more times. 


BEADING NO. 2531 TRIMS 
THE PIQUE COAT ABOVE 


2372 


Little girl’s coat. 
Four sizes: 2-8 


years. 

2369 Little girl’s dress. 
Four sizes: 4-10 

years. 


N ILLUSTRATION 
is given of the four 


- 
2369 foundation stitches. 


T BE — ; 
pts ~~ To make the single 
TEXT TRIMS THIS crochet stitch, draw 

DRESS the thread through the 


chain foundation, form- 
ing one loop, and draw the thread through 
this loop, thus making one single stitch. 

To make the double crochet stitch, draw 
the thread through the chain foundation, 
forming two loops, and, putting the thread 
over the hook, draw it through these loops, 
thus forming the double crochet stitch. 

To make the treble crochet stitch, draw the 
thread through the chain foundation, and, with 
the thread over the hook, form three loops. 
With the thread over the hook, draw through 
two loops; with the thread over the hook, 
draw through the two loops remaining. 


| AM giving you here directions for making 
four of the beadings illustrated. No. 36 
Irish crochet thread may be used for these with 
the addition of No. 10 padding thread for the 
beading No. 4. Very simple ones have been 
selected that the beginner may not be dis- 
mayed, but rather encouraged to attempt the 
more elaborate designs, which are all built 
upon the four simple stitches just described. 

Beading No. 1. Work 8 chain stitches, 
turn and work 3 chain and 1 treble in the 





BEADINGS DESCRIBED ON THIS PAGE 


ORDER 


By Sara Hadley 





eighth chain. Crochet 4 chain. Insert hook 
in the fourth chain of the first eight chain 
stitches. Take thread on the hook and pull 
through. Put thread over the hook as in the 
4 chain and pull through. Work thread over 
the hook and repeat eight times for the little 
centre knot. The last time, which is the 
eighth time, pull the thread through the 
little loops on the hook. Then work 4 
chain and 1 treble in the eighth chain. 


2186-1587 
WITH MEDALLIONS NO. 2533 AND BEADING 


NO. 2527 
2186 
1587 


Waist. 
measure, 


Double skirt. 
waist measure, 


Six sizes: 32-42 inches bust 


Five sizes: 22-30 inches 


Turn the work and repeat until the beading 
is made the required length. To finish the 
outer edges, work double stitches in the 3 chain 
and over the treble stitches on both edges. 
This forms a firm and even edge through 
which to sew the beading on to the material. 

Beading No. 2. Work 8 chain. Turn the 
work. Work 3 chain and 1 treble in the last 
of the eight chain stitches; work 3 chain and 
2 treble in the fourth chain of the first eight; 
3 chain and 1 treble in the eighth chain. 
Turn the work. Crochet 3 chain and 1 treble 
in the lower treble; 3 chain and 4 treble in 
the lower two trebles; 3 chain and 1 treble in 
the lower treble. Turn the work. Repeat 
until the required length is completed. To 


/ 
OKA 


REC L > 





DETAIL OF THE FOUR STITCHES USED 
IN IRISH CROCHET 





Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 


Irish Crochet Lace 
for Inmming Summer Dresses 















































2394-1633 


TRIMMED WITH BEADING NO. 4 SHOWN AT FOOT 


OF FIRST COLUMN 
2394 Box jacket. 
1633 


Six sizes: 32-42 inches 


bust measure. 


Tuck-plaited skirt. Five sizes: 22-30 
inches waist measure. 


finish the outer edges, work trebles in the 3 
chain and over the trebles on both sides. 

Beading No. 3. Crochet 8 chain. Turn 
the work. Crochet 3 chain and 1 treble in 
eighth chain. Crochet 4 chain and count 
back three. Work in the fourth chain, 1 
double to form a picot; 1 chain and 1 treble 
in the fourth chain of the 8 chain. Crochet 
4 chain and count back three. Work in the 
fourth chain 1 double to form a picot. 
Crochet 1 chain and 1 treble in the end of the 
chain. Turn the work. Repeat until the 
length you wish is finished. To finish the 
outer edges, work 3 chain and 1 treble in 
every 3 chain and 1 treble. 


os No. 4. Commence at the centre 
ring. To form this, wind padding thread 
eight times around the end of the crochet- 
hook. Slip the windings from the hook, cut 
the padding thread and, with the working 
thread, crochet double stitches to form the 
ring. To form the first scroll, crochet over 
two padding threads 23 treble. Turn the 
work, Crochet 1 double in every third treble. 
Crochet 3 chain and join with double to form 
apicot. Repeat this three times (four inall). 
Then crochet double stitches without picots, 
to finish the leaf. Join this to the ring. 
Crochet 3 double on the centre ring. Then 
23 double over two padding threads. Drop 
the padding and come back, making 2 chain 
and 1 treble in every double stitch and join 
to the centre ring. Work back with double 
stitches to the end of the scroll. Crochet 2 
chain and 1 treble in every double of the first 
row. Turnthework. Resume with padding, 
working over two padding threads 2 double 
in every loop. Work picot in every other 2 
double. Repeat to make the two other scrolls, 
joining all four to the centre ring. After a 
sufficient number of these scrolls are worked 
sew them together in a lengthwise strip. 

Printed directions for the remaining six 
beadings and the two medallions can be sup- 
plied as explained in the footnote. 


DAINTY SPECIMENS OF IRISH CROCHET LACE 
OS. 2527, 2528, 2529, 2530, 2531, 2532, 2533 and 2534. 


be supplied. Price, 10 cents each. 


Directions for making any of these can 


Order by number. 


THESE PATTERNS AND DIRECTIONS BY NUMBER 


From the dealer in your own town, stating bust or waist measure for patterns for ladies, and for children’s patterns the 
age, breast measure and length of back, or write, inclosing the price (15 cents for each pattern number, or 10 cents for 
directions ) to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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THAT’S IT 


“TRYUNE™ 


“That's just what I have wanted for 
years ; a collar supporter that has no 
sharp edges or points to scratch or 
chafe my neck ; a collar supporter that 
is easily laundered and will not rust 
or discolor my collar.” 


It’s a Tryune 


Tryune collar supporters are endless 
loops, having no sharp edges or points. 
Not made from whalebone, feather 
bone, celluloid, or any other such an- 
noying substance. 

Tryune Neckwear Boning is Light, Durable, and 
Rust-Proof. Covered with silk floss in black or 
white, and in four sizes: 1'4, 2, 24% and 2% inches 
Three of one size to the card, Price 5« If you send 
us 5c and the name of your dealer who does not sell 


*Tryune”’’ we will send postpaid direct to you a 


State size wanted, 


Blumenkrohn Crochet Button Works 
699 Broadway, New York City 


card of three 


Ses 


Six BONES To THE CARD 


Size Al anne mets amy 
os 


ee, Leyton 
eas Support 4 


thebest sing le-bone made 


If a single-bone is 


desired, use the 





with finished ends 


SIZES: 14%,1%,2and 
244 inches; enough 
for two collars 


PRICE 5 CENTS 














This Dainty 
SUMMER NEGLIGEE 


HOUSE GOWN 


The Very Latest Style. 


‘Lhis pretty House Gown 
is made of a very fine 
grade of lawn with white 
ground and light blue, 
lavender or pink figures; 
has yoke back and front, 
with surplice neck; large 
satin ribbon bow; shirred 
at waist and fastened by 
silken braided girdle with 
tassel ends; has flowing 
bell sleeves; all edges are 
of silk buttonhole stiteh 
ing in contrasting col 
or; skirt with deep 
wraduated flounce; 
exceptionally well 
made throughont; 
sizes 42 to 44; with 
out doubt the most 
charming gownshown 
this season for home 
and porch wear; cool, dainty, stylish, and attract 
ive; worth almost double our price; if not entirely 
satisfactory may be returned at our expense. You 
run no risk orexpense. Sent all charges prepaid 
anywhere in U.S. for $2.45. 


R.H.WHITECO. 


Sell only reliable goods at lowest prices. 


BOSTON MASS. 


Write for our Catalog of SUMMER FASHIONS. 
Our MONTHLY BAKGAIN BULLETIN and BOOK 
OF NEW THINGS sent reyularly to any address free 

















0 5948 


anywhere 


in U.S. 








No. 15036 























COMFORT and EASE 
FOR TENDER FEET 


For every woman who will 
we** WHITCOMB’S \ 
“FLEXSOLE” SHOES 


The most comfortable shoe 
for women ever made. Soft, 
flexible, perfect-fitting and 
handsome. Very durable. 
No Tacks. No Lining to 
wrinkle and hold moisture. 
No Seams. 

An I 















va woman writes: ‘* First 


leather shoe 1 have been able t 
wear in twenty years.’ 
A Boston woman writes I 
foray 


inclose eck for $3.00 
ts. Inever 
Perfect fit 
guaranteed 
or mone 
refund 






LACE, $3.00 
Prices ) BUTTON, $3.25 ( postpaid 
( OXFORDS, $2.50) 


Can be 


Send outline of foot and give size 
bent s 
double 


ally worn 

Eastern Shoe Co,,202 Broad way, Bev*rl y, Mass, 

N. B.—Agents wanted everywhere 
Special inducements. 
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Good Taste and Bad Taste in Pillows Hot Weather Desserts 


By CHARLES B. KNOX 


OT WEATHER eatables bother housekeepers 
more to prepare than cold, for in cold 
weather we naturally crave something heavy 
eet and warm, while in summer we want to keep 


F ORIGINAL de- =n N EYESORE to any. Our blood as cool as possible. When it comes 


fe. | ae 
sign, good style and YD head LLL 


practical make, this pil- 
low is asuitable one fora 
porch settle or an easy- 
chair. A cover of linen 
or sateen is suggested for 
durability and economy. 
If not embroidered the 
border may be made of 
figured material set in 
patchwork fashion. 


Number 2523 


PRETTY conceit for 

a summer pillow is 
this charming design in 
linen artistically deco 
rated with embroidered 
butterflies. The em- 
broidered work is well 
planned, leaving a large 
space in the centre of the 
pillow without ornamen- 
tation. The butterflies 
are intensified in their 
beauty by the absolutely 
plain finish of the pillow. 


Number 2521 


HIS illustration shows 

a couch pillow muod- 
eled for service and pret- 
tiness in shape and 
design. The narrow 
border trimming on two 
opposite sides does not 
interfere in the least with 
the comfortable use of the 
pillow. Made of linen, 
it can be laundered any 
number of times, and, like 
a bed pillow, emerge from 
the wash as fresh as ever. 


Number 2522 














print pillow-cover like the 
one illustrated on the left. 
A chromo on asofa-pillow 
is without rhyme or rea- 
son. The gaudy colors in 
the original pillow would 
be likely to rub off and 
stain one’s wearing ap- 
parel, or leave an imprint 
on the face after a nap. 


HIS pillow suggests 

anything but rest and 
comfort with its rose-jar 
and flowers, for where is 
there a spot on which to 
lay one’s head? Surely 
not on the jar, which is 
embroidered in raised 
stitches to represent cut- 
glass, nor yet on the flow- 
ers that are also worked 
in heavy stitches. The 
heavy puff around the 
edges adds to the thick- 
ness and warm appear- 
ance of the embroidery. 


NOTHER example of 
bad taste and a waste 
of time is this much- 
beruffled pillow. As a 
contrast to its neighbor, 
for a boudoir pillow its 
disadvantages are many. 
The centre is of thin silk, 
and the ruffles are of satin 
—two materials that 
gather the same amount 
of dust and dirt as linen; 
neither one is washable 
with good results, nor can 
either be cleaned success- 
tully very ocen. 





Housekeepers usually have the greatest difficulty 
in providing the cold dessert, but those who 
use Knox’s Gelatine avoid all this trouble and 
worry. There are so many ways in which it 
can be used to make delicious and palatable 
desserts — Bavarian creams, sherberts, puddings, 
jellies, etc. A Knox’s Gelatine 
dessert can be made in the cool 
of the morning and you do not 
have to spend at least an hour 
in preparing a pie or pudding and 
then keep your fire burning in 
order to bake it. The dessert can 
be made in ten minutes and if set 
directly on ice or in cool running 
water it will be ready to serve in 
an hour’s time. There is no work attached 
to it and a child can make it as easily as 
a grown person. 

For dinner, did you ever try a salad in jelly? 
It is very simple to make, using Knox’s 
Gelatine, Tomatoes and Lettuce, and when it 
comes on the table, no matter how warm you 
are or how small your appetite, it looks so 
nice that you are bound to try it, and it tastes 
even better than it looks. 

Some people cannot eat Strawberries, as the 
acid affects the stomach and gives them hives. 
A fruit jelly made from Knox’s Gelatine and 
fresh strawberries will cause no hives and you 
can enjoy the fruit. Try it! There are alsoa 
great many people who cannot drink Coffee. 
It disagrees with them. Do you know that the 
daintiest stomach in the land can digest a coffee 
jelly made with Knox’s Gelatine? This gives 
one the benefit of a dessert and after dinner 
cotfee in one with no ill effects. 

My booklet “Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People’ contains many choice recipes. You 
should get it at once. 


jt oF Ke ¥ family of good taste | to luncheon, a clear soup, an entree, and a cold 
izis v4 should be a cheap cotton dessert are about all the stomach will stand. 


F For the name and address of your grocer I will send 
ree my recipe book, ** Dainty Desserts for Dainty People." 
If he doesn’t sell KNOX'S GELATINE, send me 4e. in stamps 
and 1 will send you a full pint package, or for 15¢. a two-quart 
package, two for 25¢. (stamps taken). If you would like 
a copy of the handsome painting, “The First 
Lesson,” drop me a postal card for full information 
how to get it. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 


13 KNOx AVENUE, JOHNSTOWN, NEW YORK 


"Clean . 
















|| Zeus 





~~ Chocolates 






The illustrations show two ways of putting 


. tad . the chocolate coating on confectionery. The 
ERE we have a good- 4 ~~ Se . ye A FOURTH example usual practice is to have the centers dipped by 
luck comfort pillow \” Awe: 7 "4 POM of bad taste is the girls who hold them in their fingers while putting 
made of white linen fora v ‘G Ney ms -~y) sheaf-of-wheat pillow on the coating. This methodis notclean. The 
boudoir couch or easy- »” at ae | here, and again we ask most careful manufacturer can not prevent un- ; 
chair. The ‘‘ Swastika,’’ ey i 4 | the reason for ruining a clean hands or nails, abraded or perspiring skin. 
embroidered in white, is af 


the sign of good luck and 
many blessings for the 
owner. This pillowserves 
every essential purpose: 
ornamental always, serv- 
iceable at any time, com- 
fortable when in use and 


pillow by covering it with 
such inappropriate mate- 
rial—stiff satin elabo- 
rately embroidered in 
gold. A second pillow, 


comfortable and in good | 


style, might have been 
made with the time and 


Stacy’s Forkdipd 
Chocolates 


are dipped with a fork so that the hands do not 
touch them in making. This method of making 
Stacy’s Forkdipd Chocolates insures purity. 
Only the purest, most expensive materials are 


“eee | 


easily laundered. 


money it required to em- used, The flavors are 
Number 2524 


made from natural fruit te, 
and are exquisite. All 4 
desirable flavors in each 
dollar box. If yourcon- 
fectioner does 
not have it send 
today for an 


broider this useless cover. 













—-s ' Be Bel elegant 3-layer 
~ — a = Se ym os v3 “are 3 : 
ARKED in- [———————_— a —-"} | 4 . a s nt ine Sere co ba 20 os. hen toven 
iteths 6 ee A —a BB: UTTONS, | Roos sean 
and good taste in y, > 


design for a library 
window-seat pillow 
are shown in the 
one illustrated on 
theright. Itis 


a * | hole heavy cloth | J paid. ' 
me) + a MC and worsted 
FF - " od 


y = é Half size box, 50c., Express Paid. Large Sample Box, 10c. 
an / j Xe fringe are the | 


oe materials used | . 0. T. STACY CO. *LSe ey* 


x 
ie ay) Rochester, N. Y. 
C Wh a \ “G in this pillow. 
os ee ~ Se After short use it 














x > 

longer than it is “0g Xe) would be heav . 
wide, and might be & Me ee with dust. In sted The Greatest Boarding College 
used to cushion a : Oe yy 2 > ey trast to the pillow in the World 
special chair or He ' . SS. opposite, this one o 
stool. % es looks heavy, stiff © 

Crs a ° , Le > : | 

Number 2525 7) Pr noe oR FRG A oe ; as and uncomfortable. | ni V ersity oO 
“EFS SAMAR DL Ceo GA aay Ay iy i By 
ee ATS a led 4} ei) 





Notre Dame 


Box 100, NOTRE DAME, INDIANA : 
HIS chromo 15 Groups of Studies leading to Degrees. 


pillow is in 


worse -taste than || '8 Buildings 75 Professors 800 Students 


the one illustrated 





XTREMELY 
good and along 
original lines is 
this braided linen 
pillow. Heavy 
crash or canvas 























at the top of this Send ten cents in stamps for CATALOGUE. 
| could be used as page. The maker 
| weil as linen. It has foolishly spent | «cf REls . The Jnitial 
/ was designed money for a bor- | oN Nelchon BS | 
especially for use : " sesrevence House : 
der of satin. Laun- EMBROIDERED | ETTERS. 
} ona settle, or W ith dering or cleaning | Are the only direct imitation of genuine hand 
others piled up in- his ki | work. Save time, labor and injury to eyesight. 
hiatiie da is none this kind of a Made in Seript and Old English letters. 
Bty a cozy pillow-cover is an | . If your dealer does not keep our goods, send 
corner, : +): | is name and we will see you get them. Write 
impossibility. for free illustrated booklet** The Initial House.” 
Number 2520 | Send 2 cent stamp and we will mail you free 
} | sample of Foundation. Mention letter you wish. 
| G. Reis & Bro., 636 Broadway, New York City 
| | 
can be ascertained at : 
: 7. ° P P ‘a moderate cost. Family : 
Transfer patterns for the six good-style pillows illustrated on the left-hand side of this page can be supplied at fifteen cents each. Order by trees compiled. Pedi- ; 


Ab fr h , se 4 . . - seinen ice . * oa ‘ 8 | greestraced. Coats-of-Arims. Send for our booklet, “How to Trace 
; number from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. \ Your Ancestry.” The Genealogical Bureau,1717 T St,, Washington, D.C, 
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AN UNUSUAL 
FREE OFFER 





A NEW Perfume 


Rare in Fragrance 
Remarkable in Delicacy 
Subtle and Lasting 
in Quality. 


~~ The latest and most delicate odor 


is now found in Pompadour Per- 


beautiful Madame de Pompadour, 
| who taught the world the power and 
influence of a fascinating toilette. 
Pompadour Perfume is an exquisite 
a) extract, very concentrated, made from 
a combination of nature’s sweetest 
flowers, redolent with the breath of 
sao) Spring. It is sold in a beautiful silk- 
s) lined case, a full-sized ounce bottle, 
for $1.00 at progressive drug stores. 
If your dealer will not supply you 
send direct to the manufacturer. 


An Unusual Free Offer 


To introduce our wonderful Pompadour 
Perfume we will send, absolutely free, a lady's 
sheer lawn handkerchief, delicately perfumed 
with Pompadour. Nothing but our implicit 
confidence in our perfume could have in- 
duced us to adopt this expensive method 
of introduction. We are confident that 
when once you breathe the fascinating 
bouquet of Pompadour you will be an 
enthusiastic and permanent user of this 
elegant perfume. All we ask in 

return is the name and address of 
your druggist. Send it and we 
will send you this perfumed 


y4. 
handkerchief Free, 
VAS s 


STEARNS, Perfumer 
my 1255 Jefferson Avenue 
: Detroit, Mich. 


“a 


BAS 











Lady Investors 


Desiring to keep a simple, comprehensive 
record of their investments should have 














Investment Record 


The Complete 





Form No.1. For all Bonds and Stocks. Shows 
name of Company issuing. Amount held. Num- 
bers of Bonds or Stock Certiticates. Date of issue. 
Date of purchase. When due. Interest rate, and 
when payable. Cost. Of whoim purchased, and 
by whom recommended. 

Form No.2. For Real Estate Mortgages. Shows 
amount of loan. Nameof borrower. Date of Loan 
When due. Property and where located. Amount 
of Insurance, and its expiration. Dates of pay- 
ment of either principal orinterest. Date of record 
of niortgage. 

Either form 100 pages, size 5 x 8% inches; 
bound in seal Russia leather with index 
$1.00 each, or both forms combined $1.50. 

These books are highly appreciated by 
ladies who care for their own investments. 

By mail on receipt of price. 


THE COMPLETE RECORD CO. 
CARBONDALE, PA. 














LATEST AND 





HOOKS annEYES 


Cannot become unhvooked on account of double lock 
Warranted not to rust or lose color. Absolutely pre- 
vent gaps. Sold in compartment boxes containing 24 
Hooks, 24 Eyes, and 24 Invisible Eyes. Ask your deal- 





er for Bi-Lock Hooks and Eyes, but if he does 

not keep ’em, we will send prepaid a full 

size box upon receipt of price ; only 10 cts. 
Bi-Lock Hook and Eye Co. 

31 Market St. Rochester, N.Y. 











If You Would be Noticeably Clean and Sweet 


TRY TRIOLET 


The Newest and Greatest of all 
Toilet Luxuries 
For the bath. For the toilet. For baby’s bath. 
For the manicure’s finger dip. For the hair. 
It makes hard water as soft as rainwater and 
leaves a delicate and lasting perfume. 


The best druggists sell it. Sample for 4 
cents postage. ool girls can make pin 
money by introducing Toilet Triolet, House- 

Triclet, Dairy Teak riolet. Write to-day. 


The Triolet Company, Front and Fletcher Sts., New York 














5 he 


MOSS ROS 


BRAND 
TAPESTRY CURTAINS 


COUCH “TABLE COVERS 


Wear As Well 
As They Look 





fume, which takes its name from the | 





OUR NEEDLEWORK 
PATTERNS 


T THIS season of 
the year many of 
us have a few lei- 


sure hours when it is a 
pleasure to pick up a bit 
of needlework, looking 
upon it more as a pas- 
time than a labor, and 


thing in what would 
otherwise be idle hours. 
Just at present the fur- 
nishing of porches is claiming many a woman’s 
attention, as nowadays they are as tastefully ar- 
ranged as are rooms. However, they are seldom 
taken quite so seriously, and it is with a feeling of 
playing at housekeeping that one selects the neces- 
sary furnishings for them and can make and add a 
pillow or so as they are finished. 


yet accomplishing some- | 


The wicker | 


| chairs and couches need cushion-covers and pillows | 


respectively and should be as attractive as possible, 


and yet durable enough to stand the wear and tear | 
| of dust and sun, 


For such purposes the embroideries called 
Broderie Villette and Punto Riccio are well adapted, 
as they are executed in white braid upon colored 
linen, or in colored braid of a light tone upon a dark 
shade of the same color. The designs are usually 
conventional and yet bold in character, the braids 
being applied to them by any stitches known to the 
worker. Some transfer embroidery designs for sofa- 
pillows that we have in this work would be most 
effective braided in white on moss-green, or a dull 
gray-blue— two colors that will stand laundering 
and aseason’s wear. The same color-scheme should 
be used throughout the furnishings, not only for the 
cushions, the backs and seats of the chairs, but also 
for the table-covers, mats and even the rugs. 

If simple white cloths are wanted for the tables 
some of our centrepieces could be worked in green 
or blue. Another good idea would be to apply our 
running borders to the ends of an oblong cloth; on 
a porch, for instance, where green is used, a white 
linen cloth could be embroidered in a simple leaf 
design in green, Pattern No. 2279, or where a scal- 
loped edge is desired a clover design, No. 2265, would 
be appropriate. White embroidery on green linen 
would also be effective and would match the white 
braiding on the sofa-pillows and cushions, There 
are a variety of ways in which a woman can use her 
own ingenuity and taste to gain pretty and tasteful 
effects without much expense and with but little 
labor. Linen and denim in the shades mentioned 
will be found serviceable materials for porch use. 


Embroidered Accessories 





THER embroidery patterns that will make | 
dainty bits of work, either to be used as acces- | 


sories to dress or to be given as gifts, are collar- 
and-cuff sets. ‘These we have in a great variety — 


some of them in Hedebo, to be worked on heavy | 


linen, and others on sheer material, such as bolting 
silk. A shirtwaist set in this work on fine linen, 
Pattern No. 1996, will be useful to many, as it 
consists of collar, cuffs, shoulder and belt pieces, 
and may be detachable and so do service for a 
number of waists. A shirtwaist design in Eyelet 
embroidery is No. 2435—a design that can be 
applied to a waist opening in the front or the 
back. A stock in French embroidery will appeal 
to others, while a square chemisette and collar in 
the new Duchesse lace, No. 1999, is nut difficult 
to make and is a most effective and fashionable 
trimming for the soft summer silks, mulls and 
batistes. In fact, a shirred or plaited gown of such 
material would need no other trimming than the 
collar and square yoke of the lace. 


A pretty little circular yoke of appliqué lace on | 
net with four shaped tabs (Pattern No. 2006) would | 


be another lovely trimming that is easily made and 
most inexpensive. It would be especially pretty 
for a collarless gown, and if made of deep cream net 
would combine well with delicate shades of blue, 
pink and mauve. A large sailor collar for a child’s 
coat or a woman’s bolero is No. 2004 — an attractive 
piece of Madeira work suitable for linens. Another 
collar-and-cuff set is in Shadow or Venetian em- 
broidery—a work that is unusually popular this 
year, and in which we have designs suitable for 
shirtwaists or dressy blouses. 

A very novel idea is to embroider a net blouse in 
either silk or linen floss, using a design such as No. 
2310 for the purpose, and working it in French 
embroidery instead of Venetian. This is done 
through sheer muslin, on which the design is 
stamped, basted to the net and then cut away after 
the embroidery is completed. These net waists are 
made over a China silk slip and well repay one for 
the work spent upon them, as they not only launder 
well, but also take the place of a lace or silk blouse. 


Embroidered Baby Clothes 


MBROIDERY for baby clothes is another sub- 
ject that many of our readers are interested in 
and so will be glad to know of the designs that we 
have. If French embroidery is desired a chemisette 
pattern, such as No. 2433, would be suitable for the 
front of a dress, while a running border in this work 
could be used above a three-inch hem, making a 
charming little robe for the baby’s christening. 
Another way would be to use a wreath or a double 
wreath — these are in forget-me-not designs — for 
the front of a square or a round yoke, working it in 
French embroidery and placing a three-eighths-of- 
an-inch block initial in it and using a forget-me-not 
and daisy border around the bottom. 

The same idea could be carried out around the 
bottom of the white petticoat, while the flannel one 
should have a scalloped edge, worked in French 
embroidery. If a wide border is wished No. 2244 
—a simple edge with embroidered dots in graduated 
sizes above it — would do nicely, and for a narrow 
border, No. 2256. For a cloak or a coat any of 
the simple borders may be used and worked in 
French embroidery, while an attractive little baby’s 
slipper, to be embroidered on linen, is No. 2110. 


Crochet and Tatting Work 


OMEN interested in crochet work or tatting 

appliqué have not been forgotten, as full direc- 
tions for making baby caps, sacques and afghans in 
different stitches can be obtained for ten cents. A 
charming bolero in tatting appliqué, a fancy stock 
in old-fashioned tatting, and a lacy collar-and-cuff 
set in crochet are other directions. 

No separate crochet, tatting or embroidery cata- 
logue is issued, as all the designs that we have 
are included in our summer Style Book, which is 
sent postpaid for twenty-five cents. Address the 
Pattern Bureau, THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia. 
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HEY are some- 

thing new under 
the sun. They are made 
by hand of solid bamboo, in 
many shapes and sizes, and in 
seven colors: Olive Green, Forest 
Green, Marigold, Maroon, Gold, Silver 
and natural color of the bamboo — or 
specially colored to harmonize with 
color scheme of any room. They are 


graceful, practically indestructible and 
are not affected by water or sunlight. 
They are much lighter than the old por- 


celain jardinieres — cheaper, more dura- 
ble and more generally harmonious. They 
can be used with any size or kind of 
plant, and by their open-work construc- 
tion permit easy drainage and free 

Iso made in many colors and four sizes. 


No. 7 “Japanese ’’ — see offer below 


The above “‘Japanese"’ faadigione is made in 
four sizes and many colors. The eight-inch 
size costs $1.50. he No. | Persian below A. 


No, 1—** Persian.” 
8-in, size, . $1.00 


breathing for the plant. When used out 8 in size cons $1.00, but as a tpectal -_ 
United States for only $2.00. 
Our Booklet,“ The Housewife and S. 
Prices furnished dealers for whole- 
IQ-in. size, 1-75 gives clear directions as to potting, watering, 
with price list and special instructions for ordering 


of doors they can be fastened to the sup- ut! July 15, 1906, we will send these two 
. : (any color) express prepaid, anywhere in the 
port, so that they can’t be tipped over. 
ts of two or more we always pay 
express charges to any point in the U. S 

Her Plants,” has an authoritative article _ sale lots on application. 
on the care of potted plants indoors and out. It 
insects, etc. It includes beautiful colored illus- 
trations of all our Bombayreed styles, together 
colors and sizes of your own preference. We 

would like to send it to you free. 


No. 8 “* Cingalese.’’ 
8-in. size, -$ .75 
10-in. size, - 1.00, &c. 


-_ 
ad 
oo 


Jardinieres are made to accommodate 8, 10, 12 
and 14-inch pots, or special larger ones to order. 


Money refunded to any dissatisfied purchaser. 


The Bombayreed Manufacturing Co. 


(Branch of Carolina Glass Co.) 


Columbia, S. C. 
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The Fi ake 

e Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 

(American and European Plan) 

On the edge of town, this ideal Hotel, spacious, elegant, modern, overlooks Lake Michigan with 
the beach at its very doors on two sides, while shaded parks complete the beautiful surroundings 
For those who like quiet, there are walks, drives, sequestered spots and spacious apartments; tor 
the gay there are sailing, bathing, golf, tennis, walking, driving, tally-ho rides, dancing, line music 
and town amusements q he city is but ten minutes away, with ideal suburban train service from 
the nearby station. Many families make this their permanent home. There are 450 large, outside 
rooms, 220 private baths, ‘1000 feet of broad veranda overlooking the lake. There is always a cool 
breeze in summer, and comfort, summer or winter. ‘The table is always tempting, and liberally 
supplied. Every courtesy is shown to tourists or transient guests 


Address for handsomely illustrated booklet giving full particulars, Manager, 
Box 25, Chicago Beach Hotel, 51st Boulevard and Lake Shore, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


is invaluable to the fastidious 
cook. It adds zest to her 
Gravies and spice to her Sal- 
ads, and improves the flavor 
of Fish, Game and Soups. 
Its rare rich flavor makes 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce the 
most useful of all seasonings. 


Beware of 
Imitations 


John Duncan's Sons, 
Agts., N.Y. 
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The Girls’ Club 


With One Idea: To Make Money 


PHILADELPHIA member of 
our Club, a chum of mine, has 
an uncomfortable way of asking 

i) \ suddenly, ** What have you learned 

today?” It is useless to plead lack 
of time on the ground that every minute of 
the day has been filled with planning for 
the Club and writing letters to the girls; 
**for,’’ says this studious and progressive 
girl, ** you should never let a day go by 
without learning something.’’ The last 
time I was ready for her, and got this 
instead of the usual lecture: ‘‘ Good for 
you! Why don’t you tell that to the 
other girls? So here it is. 

It isn’t sufficient to have only enough in 
this world. Suppose all the flowers were 
colorless and skimped in size and form to 
the very limit of economy. Suppose there 
were just enough vegetation to sustain life. 
Suppose all leaves were alike in form and color 
and only a sufficient number of them on each tree 
to keep it alive. One could live in the country, 
but wouldn’t it be dre-ry? Fortunately Nature 
is generous and gives good measure for beauty’s 
sake. Suppose that each family in the cities had a 
house only big enough for its members to live in. 
Wouldn’t the streets be monotonous? Suppose 
nobody ever spoke excepting when it was absolutely 
necessary. Wouldn’t every one grow dull and 
stupid? Suppose—but the more we suppose the 
clearer it becomes that it is the ‘*‘ good measure’’ 
of life which makes life worth while. 

To have always “‘ just enough ”’ becomes tiresome. 
As one girl wrote, ‘‘ I’m tired of making ends meet. 
I want them to tie in a large, handsome bow.” 
But suppose they won’t tie? The typical Club 
girl doesn’t waste her time frowning and fretting, 
but she sets about finding some way to piece out 
the ‘‘ ends’’ and make the ** bow.’’ 





How to Piece Out the Ends 

HE Girls’ Club is famous for piecing out ends 
for its members, and each day more and more 
girls bring their little and big financial worries to 
it. It makes me feel glad all through to think how 
many girls the Club has helped to earn money. Of 
course, some girls earn more than others. That de- 
pends upon the girl and how much in earnest she is. 
I have learned to expect great things from our 
members, but once in a while some girl does some- 
thing really surprising. For instance, when a little 
lowa girl won a prize of twenty-five dollars in one 
month and earned the swastika in time to wear it 
at a party on her fourteenth birthday, she made a 
record, for although there are some little girls in 
our Club, one naturally expects less of them than 
of those who are older. Her letters are so bright 
and interesting I should like to let you read them 
all, but we shall have to be content with just a bit: 


“Tam wild with joy over my pin and prize. Iam 
the envy of every girl and teacher in our school, I 
was so astonished when I received a check for twenty- 
five dollars that I have not been able to think or talk 


straight since. I can scarcely keep that great, big, 
generous check from dancing before my eyes. It 
sounds very commonplace to say ‘Thauk you,’ but 
it comes from the bottom of a very grateful heart. I 
am in the Club to stay and am going to keep on work- 
ing. Papa said when I began that I must be business- 
like, so I keep a cash account, deducting all expense 
for postage from my profits, and have deposited the 
rest in bank. Some day it will help me realize a long- 
cherished dream.’ 


Does the Swastika Bring Good Luck? 

OME girls seem to believe that it does. A 

Wisconsin member, who is a stenographer, 
wrote: 

‘Il wish you to accept my most sincere thanks 
es the handsome pin and prize check. As for the 
pin, ntoney couldn't buy it, for I shall never part with 
it. The second day after I received the swastika I 
was offered an excellent position, which I accepted 
at once, and the very first morning I earned over 
eighteen dollars by taking testimony. Then your 
very kind letter came, telling me that I had wou three 
prizes. You can’t imagine how delighted I was, for I 
never really thought it possible for me to win a prize.’ 


Anyway, the swastika is just as pretty as it can 
be, but it needs to be seen to be appreciated. Each 
one is an unconscious worker for the Club and 
brings new members to it, to say nothing of spurring 
on half-hearted members to renewed activity when 
for the first time they see the pin worn by some 
more persevering girl. One girl, who had done 
very little during the two years of her membership, 
went to an adjoining town and in a street car saw a 
girl wearing the swastika. She could scarcely wait 
until she reached home to write to the Club. 
** Why didn’t you tell us,’ she said, ‘‘ how beautiful 
the pin really is? I should have had one long ago 


had I only known it was worth while!” Now, | 
honestly, I have tried to tell each girl what she is | 


missing when she fails to prove herself worthy of 
the swastika, but I have a notion that most girls 


fail to realize what they may obtain so easily simply | 


because they can’t believe what seems too good to 
be true. A club, free to all girls, whose members 
earn money and diamond pins without paying any 
initiation fees or dues, does seem like a fairy tale, 
I admit, but the girl who doesn’t believe it misses a 
lot of good things. 


The Summer Prizes 

HiEY are ready now and are even more generous 
than last year. Naturally most people want to 
rest during the summer, and that leaves the prizes 
for the few energetic people who keep right on 
working after others have relinquished their efforts. 
You couldn’t find a better time to join the Club 
than during these warm July days. 
am sure, and that is that the girls who are ambitious 
enough to take up new work during the summer are 
worth while, and the Club will be proud of them. 
I want a thousand new members this month. 
Which one of the thousand will you be? All you 

need to do is to write to 


THE GiRLs’ CLuB 
THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Man in the Case 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


She busied herself with the flowers, and did not 
speak. She stayed some time. When she rode 
back with her husband, and came to the doorway 
of her own home, she was surprised to see that 
people were standing silently on this side of the 
avenue and on that. 

The house was warmly lighted and the shades 
were raised. On the upper step stood Mary 
Caroline, with Martin Luther. Mary Caroline was 
smiling; but Martin Luther, who could not smile, 
but only love, came leaping down. The crape had 
been taken from the fate upon the door, and flowers, 
knotted with white, clung to the knocker. At a 
word from somebody the carriage was stopped with- 
out coming to the steps, and the two got out and 
walked a little way among the neighbors, not under- 
standing why they did so. ‘The old dog preceded 
them with dignity. 

So Joan, on her husband’s arm, in her white 
dress, with the moonlight on her, came up between 
the lines of people on this side and on that, and 
wondered a little, but did not say so—till suddenly 
she felt soft arms around her neck, and warm tears 
upon her cheek, and it seemed to be that Annie 
Hammerton was sobbing in her ear: 

‘* Forgive! Forgive me, Joan!”’ 

** And me, too,’’ nobly said the minister’s wife. 
*“*T might have done so much —I wish I had!”’ 


ox 


Before she could draw her agitated breath Joan 
perceived that the women of Mapleleaf, her old 
neighbors, had come crowding up to ask her pardon 
because they had misunderstood her. This touched 
her deeply, so much that she could not answer them. 
Then, while she was trying to do so, she saw that her 
way was blocked by a group of men, who stood with 
lifted hats and heads bared to do her honor. It 
surprised her to observe that she stood face to face 
with the Committee of the village church. 

They were all there—the senior Deacon, the 
junior Deacon, the clerk, the theological member 
and the rich member—and they seemed to have 
received her in an official capacity, for the senior 
Deacon was their chairman and their spokesman, 
and he it was who, with some difficulty, and very 
slowly, said: 

** It is our judgment and our belief i 

Joan’s fingers tightened suddenly on her hus- 
band’s arm. 

** It is our judgment and our belief ,’’ repeated the 
senior Deacon, ‘‘ that when a Christian church does 
anything wrong it ought to say so, like anybody 





else. Miss Dare, we made a mistake. We’ve come 
to ask your pardon for it. We wish to say —in 
fact,’’ proceeded the senior Deacon, ‘‘ we do say, 
that we consider you have reached a high plane of 
Grace’’ (Grace was a favorite word with the senior 
Deacon; though what he meant by it, probably 
neither he nor anybody knew), *‘ and we honor you 
for it, madam. We wish we had understood the cir- 
cumstances all along. But we— well, we didn’t. 
We thought we were doing right. We meant to. 
But we see we didn’t. So we ask you to forgive us 
for — for Christ’s sake, amen,’’ added the Deacon, 
as if he had been making a public prayer. 


ox 


Then Joan, for Christ’s sake, amen, held out her 
thin hand to the Deacon, and tothe members of the 
church Committee, and to her old neighbors, one 
by one. For her great heart was large enough to 
hold them all. A woman who could love as she 
had loved would forgive as she forgave. 

Joan looked from face to face. Her chin lifted 
with that pretty motion she used to make when she 
was happy. 

** You see,’’ she said quite naturally, ‘‘ I promised 
Mother I’d always take care of my little brother.’’ 

She entered her home with her husband and all 
the house was still: it was dazzling bright ; it had 
a certain unreal splendor like that of the new earth 
which is promised with the new heavens. Every 
tragic sign had been removed, and Mary Caroline 
was getting supper as if nothing had happened. 

The Morris-chair was in its place before the 
library fire which somebody had lighted. Douglass 
Ray led his wife across the room. 

** Dear,’’ he said, “ it’s all over—and it is all 
begun.’’ 

With the capacity for happiness which only suf- 
fering gives Joan entered the kingdomof joy. And 
so much greater a power is hope than despair that 
it seemed to her as if every pang which she had 
known had evaded her memory, as it had retreated 
from her life. She tried to say so, but no words 
came. 

Martin Luther jumped from the cretonne couch 
with the roses, plunged downstairs and looked in 
at the library door. When he saw what he saw 
his ears went flat to his head, and he walked critic- 
ally away to report the circumstance to Mary 
Caroline. He found her serving supper with the 
professional aid of the furnace-man, who said that 
character was more precious than rubies. 

THE END 


Of one thing I | 
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Fashions in stationery are as pronounced and as ever- 
changing as fashions in dress. ‘Women of taste are as par- 
ticular about one as the other. It is because 


Eaton- Hurlbut 
Highland Linen 


follows so closely the demands of fashion as to shades, sizes 
and finish that women who care for what is correct in writ- 
ing papers prefer it. It is difficult to follow the changes in 
stationery, but it is easy to remember the name “ Highland 
Linen. You can buy it anywhere at any time with the 
feeling that it is absolutely correct in every detail. 





| Highland Linen is made entirely from the new, clean ‘' cuttings 

of sheeting factories of this and foreign countries—not from rags. 
While this choice stock primarily makes for quality, the knowledge of 
its use makes impossible any unpleasant associations — something that 
all women of refinement appreciate. 


Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Company 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


. ‘ The Gentle Art of Letter Writing,” a delightful desk book for 
all who write letters, sent free on request for the name of a 
dealer who does not sell Eaton-Hurlbut Correspondence Papers. 











| , TO MAKE THE FINEST 


ICE CREAM | 
IN TEN MINUTES 


ONE CENT A PLATE 


Stir contents of one package Jell-O 
ICE CREAM Powder into a quart 
of milk and freeze. Simple, isn’t it? 


Approved by Pure Food Commis- 
sioners. Stands test of Pure Food 
Laws —all states. 














. 

WITH JELL-O ICE CREAM POWDER better ice cream can be \ 

made with infinitely less labor than in any other way. Saves the cost of eggs, : 

sugar and flavoring. Saves the trouble of measuring out ingredients and cook- / 

ing, does away with all uncertainty, and insures the best and purest ice cream 

possible to produce. Failure impossible. Nothing to add except milk. One 
package costing 13c. makes nearly two quarts ice cream. 

FLAVORS: Chocolate, Vanilla, Strawberry, Lemon and Unflavored. 2 packages 25c. 


IF YOUR GROCER DOES NOT KEEP IT SEND US HIS NAME 
AND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS FOR TWO PACKAGES BY MAIL, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED RECIPE BOOK MAILED FREE. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Rov, NEW YORK. \ 
P.S. Delicious Cream Pudding can also be made from JELL-O ICE CREAM POWDER. 
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Can you think of a floor covering for the summer home 
that has more advantages than the Imperial Smyrna Rug? 
Its effect is so much cooler than a carpet’s— it is so con- { 


venient to remove and so easy to clean by shaking. Per- 
haps its greatest advantage is economy, for it is reversi- 
bleand has the life of two good carpetsat the price ofone. 
Imperial Smyrna Rugs are designed most artistically. 
The larger sizes will beautify the living rooms; the 
smaller sizes make very attractive hearth, bedside and 
hallrugs. Sizes range from 18 x 36 inches to 12x 18 feet. 

Every rug is pure wool, seamless and reversible. 
Dealers generally throughout the U. S. handle the 
Imperial Smyrna 

BOOKLET — Send aes showing in their exact colors a part of 
our great variety of patterns. 


CAUTION — In the selvage of every genuine Imperial Smyrna Rug 
is woven the Registered trade-mark *‘I.8.R.’’ Look for it. 


W. & J. SLOANE, Sore Settinc Acents Established 1843 880 Broapway, New Yorx 
PE a I Pee Re PE Ee ee CU. ee 


MOUSSOL DESIGN 
Pattern 9196 
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Mrs. Ralston’s Chat About Children’s Clothes 


HE regulation sailor suit for children of 

all ages — from the wee tots of two years 

to the older boys and girls—has grown 
into such popularity, through its usefulness 
and becomingness, that I think a few sugges- 
tions, perhaps, as to the materials used in 
the making of these suits will be of help to 
mothers, who always have some part of the 
children’s clothing on hand in the work- 
basket. 

Many of the inexpensive wash goods are 
appropriate for these regulation suits, but 
they should be rather heavy in character to 
give the wearing qualities and the proper 
style. Dark blue denim is excellent; the 
nine-ounce quality is best for boys’ suits, and 
the lighter weight, which is called overall 
denim, for girls’ dresses and for small boys’ 
suits. Then a very attractive material is 
the striped denim called hickory, and there 
is also a tiny checked or mixed ticking of 
blue and white—not too heavy in quality. 
There is also galatea both plain and striped. 
All these materials are staple goods — carried 
even in country stores—and are found at the 
counter with the heavy muslins. 


MONG the more expensive materials is 
brown Holland linen and its heavy va- 
riety called crash; also the plain-colored 
linens. Dark blue is always desirable; choose 
that which has mixed in it a tiny thread of 
white — blue linen without this white thread 
is likely to turn green in the wash. 

Then, of course, there are the white suits, 
and no material is more beautiful for these 
than white linen of rather heavy quality. 
There are, however, good imitations of linen 
very much less expensive —butcher’s cotton 
comes in many qualities and widths. White 
galatea makes very serviceable suits, and 
the dark blue galatea is excellent for collars 
and cuffs on other suits, as is also the dark 
blue linen. 


T IS always a good plan to include in every 

child’s summer wardrobe a woolen suit 
for coo) days and with which to begin school 
in the early autumn. The very best choice 
is the regulation sailor suit made of a dark 
shade of blue serge; this material will wash 
most satisfactorily. It is a mistake to buy 
a cheap grade of serge for these suits, as 
they will last easily for three years —that is, 
with moderate care and the necessary altera- 
tions. Heavier serge is best for boys’ suits, 
especially for the older boys; for the small 
boys and the girls a lighter-weight serge can 
be used. The heavier-weight serges cost 
from two dollars to two dollars and a half — 
even three dollars—a yard, and the lighter 
weight cost from one dollar and a half to two 
dollars; this quality of material is fifty-four 
inches wide. 

Regulation suits for little girls are more 
practical worn over bloomers — made fuller 
and wider than the boys’ bloomers — and even 
girls as old astwelve and fourteen wear these 
full bloomer skirts. These bloomer skirts 
are often cut circular and attached to a nar- 
row yoke; the yoke buttoning around the 
waist-line and the bloomers fastening like a 
skirt, with a placket below the belt. The 
bloomer portion may be either gathered or 
plaited to the yoke to give ample fullness; 
the fullness, indeed, completely hides the 
suggestion of bloomers, yet the comfort and 
freedom of bloomers are maintained. These 
bloomers can be either buttoned at the knees 
or fastened with elastic and drawn up above 
the knees. 

It is not necessary to.use the same material 
for the bloomer skirt as for the dress; a 
lighter-weight material is better and is less 
expensive; an ordinary fifty-cent serge would 
be quite good enough for this purpose. 

Sometimes the linens, of which the sum- 
mer suits are made, are too bulky and heavy 
to use for bloomers, in which case linen of 
a light weight or gingham is substituted; the 
color of the bloomers should, however, always 
match that of the dress. 





HE collar of the regulation sailor suit is 

edged with three rows of white linen 
tape set close to the edge and close together. 
Trim the cuffs with two rows of tape, leaving 
room above and below the tape for a button 
and buttonhole. One-sixteenth of a yard of 
scarlet broadcloth is needed to make the 
chevrons under the eagle and the partial 
lining of the pocket; the band on the arm is 
made of scarlet skirt braid. The pocket on 
a blue serge suit is always bound with wide 
black silk braid. 

The trousers for the boys and the yokes of 
the skirts for the girls are laced with narrow 
silk braid. The shield is made of white 
washable material for both the serge and the 
wash suits. The sailor tie, which is worn 


alike with wool and wash suits, is made from 
a square of silk; sometimes this is too large 
for the smaller children, in which case the 
square is cut diagonally in half. 


HE wise mother always buys enough mate- 
rial for two pairs of trousers for her boy’s 
suit, and extra material for new sleeves for 
her girl’s suit. When the seat of the trousers 
wears out a new back may easily be set in: 
rip out the old back — retaining the lining — 
and insert the new piece, seaming it at the 
sides of the legs. This makes the trousers 
quite new again without patching and it is 
very little trouble to do, as buttons and bands 
need not be disturbed. Another economy is 
to cut away the material of the lower part of 
a discarded blouse, substitute a plaited or 
tucked skirt portion under the yoke and stitch 
the yoke in place again. In this way you can 
make a one-piece sailor suit for a younger 
child from an older child’s sailor blouse. 
The proper arrangement of the embroidery 
and chevrons, also their colors in combina- 
tion with the color of the suit itself, has very 
much to do with the general style and appear- 
ance of the suit. Suits of dark blue serge, 
denim, linen, or any of the dark blue mixed 
materials, should be made with collars and 
cuffs of the same, while the eagle and anchor 
on the sleeve are white with scarlet feet and 
cord. The chevrons are red, the strap on 
the arm red, and the stars on the collar white 
with red centres. The anchor on the white 
shield should be red with a blue cord. 


N A BLUE serge suit the pocket is always 

lined with scarlet, The pockets on wash- 
able suits are bound with white tape in- 
stead of wide black silk braid. Then again, 
blue suits are often trimmed with all-white 
embroidery, without any touch of red. In 
this case thé chevrons under the eagle are 
white; also the band on the sleeve. The 
anchor on the white shield is embroidered in 
blue, and the red lining of the pocket in 
this case may be omitted. 

White suits are made with collars and cuffs 
of dark blue galatea or linen, using for the 
trimming white linen tape No. 00. The eagle 
and anchor on the white sleeve are embroid- 
ered in blue with scarlet feet and cord. 
White stars with scarlet centres are on the 
blue collar. 

Mixed gray makes a stylish dress or suit. 
Let the embroideries be in white with, per- 
haps, a touch of scarlet; have the silk tie in 
gray or scarlet. 


HE nicest and most useful coat for small 

boys and girls is the regulation sailor coat; 
this coat for summer is made of serge or 
cheviot, and, of course, is unlined. The 
coat is double-breasted, without lapels, and 
buttons closely up to the throat. The eagle 
on the sleeve should be embroidered in yellow 
silk with two gold braid chevrons below it, 
and the buttons are of brass with eagles on 
them. Five buttons are used on each sleeve: 
a row of three runs up, and three run across, 
counting the uppermost of the vertical row as 
the first of the horizontal row. 

The caps for small boys and girls to wear 
with these coats or with the regulation sailor 
suits may be made of the same material. Girls 
of ten also wear the black tarpaulin cap or the 
rolling, broad-brimmed, patent-leather hat. 


ITH simple, every-day clothes little boys 

aud girls wear short stockings, usually 
tan or white; on very warm midsummer days 
they wear sandals. Children’s stockings are 
prettier when they match the color of their 
shoes; tan shoes especially should always be 
worn with tan stockings. White stockings, 
however, are coming into vogue to wear with 
black shoes. For dressy occasions white doe- 
skin or buckskin shoes are worn with white 
cotton stockings; these white shoes may seem 
extravagant, but they really are not, as they 
wear well and clean beautifully. A _ little 
more expensive —but extremely stylish — 
are shoes with patent leather vamps and 
white buckskin uppers. 


HEN there are the tiny little people’s 

summer clothes. For infants there is 
very little change from one year to another in 
the various garments required. Onecloak is 
quite sufficient — of light-weight cashmere or 
Bedford cord lined with India silk. Many 
mothers use only the short or three-quarter 
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| A Special Word to Readers of This Page 
Mrs. Ralston is still in Europe to look over the ad- 
vance fashions and to get new ideas for her Journal 
work. Any letters sent to her during her absence 
will be opened and answered by Mrs. Claxton, an 
associate editor. 








length French flannel sacques, or sacques of 
albatross lined with silk, for midsummer wear. 

The caps are perfectly simple muslin ones, 
round and close-ftitting for the smallest chil- 
dren. One point to remember is that these caps 
should be of the proper size, and not so much 
trimmed in the back that they will interfere 
with the comfort of the child while he is lying 
in the baby-carriage. The strings are always 
more serviceable— and quite as pretty — 
made of the same material as the cap itself. 


IRST clothes for babies have become so 

short that they can no longer be properly 
called ‘* long clothes,’’ as the longest dress is 
not more than twenty-six or twenty-eight 
inches in length, barely reaching to the 
child’s toes. For the summer baby this is 
certainly far more comfortable and sensible, 
as it leaves the feet and legs free. Bootees 
of light-weight piqué, or, if you please, slip- 
pers and low shoes tied and trimmed with 
baby-ribbon, may be worn. These can easily 
be made at home from odds and ends in the 
work-basket. Another pretty idea is pale 
pink or blue half-socks for the baby, worn 
with little bootees made of openwork muslin 
embroidery trimmed with ribbons to match 
the socks. 


LDER children’s every-day hats for 

summer are made of all-over muslins 
and lawns. There are sunbonnets, too; our 
No. 2375, for example, made with perfect sim- 
plicity and capable of being readily laundered, 
is a pretty pattern. Very attractive are these 
little sunbonnets made of dimity with a 
small polka-dot of color or in a tiny flowered 
effect; however, nothing is quite so practical 
as white, upon which sun and frequent laun- 
dering have no disastrous effects. For best 
hats those of shirred and tucked lawn are 
trimmed with narrow Vaienciennes lace or 
Swiss embroideries and small rosettes of 
narrow ribbons. The dressiest of these little 
hats have bunches or wreaths of tiny flowers 
half hidden in the frills of lace or embroidery. 
The flowers must be very tiny to be pretty — 
miniature roses and forget-me-nots are the 
favorites—and when well made these hats 
certainly are very Frenchy little affairs. 


po for the small people are made fren 
many of the washable materials. The 
linen coats are pretty trimmed with broderie 
anglaise or made with no trimming other 
than bands of the material itself, and finished 
with white pearl or lace buttons. 

A beautiful little coat (No. 2372) is pictured 
on the page entitled ‘‘ Iris': Crochet Lace 
for Trimming Summer Dresses,’’ in this issue 
of THE JOURNAL. To buy the Irish lace for 
this coat would make it a costly little gar- 
ment, but if the lace is made at home the 
coat would be quite as inexpensive as a 
much simpler one. 

The fine-ribbed piqué is always in vogue 
for children’s short clothes. The little piqué 
coats are particularly pretty finished with 
scalloped edges, buttonholed. Narrow bands 
of material, in a contrasting color, are also 
used to trim small children’s coats, applied 
as edgings to the collars and cuffs, and also 
in the form of pipings to finish cape collars 
and rolling cuffs. 

For the very dressy little persons who can 
afford two coats, the best one for midsummer 
is pretty made of all-over Swiss or muslin 
embroidery worn over a separate slip of India 
silk, 


~~ saving clothes and laundering there is 
nothing more useful than the overall 
apron; this might suggest all kinds of ugly 
practicalness, but the new cnes are not only 
practical, but also very pretty and becoming 
to the small people for whom they are espe- 
cially made. These overall aprons are cut 
in two pieces, but are joined at the waist- 
band so that they look like one piece. 
They should be made of a sufficiently solid 
material so that dust and dirt will not pen- 
etrate, such, for instance, as brown or 
dark blue Holland, denim or ticking. They 
are made with full, baby waists buttoned 
down the back. The necks may be cut 
square and the sleeves cut in only one 
piece, buttoning from the wrist to well above 
the curve of the elbow, so that they may 
be unbuttoned and turned back to any de- 
sired height. This arrangement makes it 
possible to button the sleeve at the wrist and 
leave it open above, so as not to crush the 
muslin or lawn dress worn under it, which 
has to be kept clean for a given hour. The 
lower portion of this garment should be made 
very much like the bloomers to be worn with 
play clothes, except that the legs should be 
cut wider in order not to crush too much the 
clothes beneath. 


| 
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educed Price Sale 
Summer Costumes 


One-Fifth Reduction From 
Our Catalogue Prices 


$6. Suits now $4.80 
12. Suits now 9.60 
18. Suits now 14.40 
25. Suits now 20.00 


$4. Skirts now $3.20 
7. Skirts now 5.60 
10. Skirts now 8.00 
12. Skirts now 9.60 


Prices also reduced on 
Shirt-waist Suits, Wash 
Suits, Traveling Dusters 
and Rain Coats, Jackets, 
Drop Skirts, etc. 


We make these gar- 
ments to order only. 

This sale is for the pur 
pose of closing out our 
stock of Mohairs, Serges, 
Lansdownes, Taffetas, 
Panamas, Grey Worsteds: 
Cravenettes, and othe: 
light-weight Summer fab- 
rics. We will make to 
your order, any garment 
illustrated in our Summet 
Catalogue of Suits and 
Skirts, from any of our 
materials, at a reduction 
of one-fifth from the 
regular prices 


WeGUARANTEE to 
fit you and give you 
entire satisfaction or refund your money. 

to any part of the United States, 


WE SEND FRE our new Summer Book of New 


York Fashions, showing the latest styles and contain- 
ing our copyrighted measurement chart; also a large 
assortinent of Samples of the newest materials 


WRITE TO-DAY ; you will receive them by return mail. 








Special Values in 
Summer Shirt-Waists 


We are now 
showing our new 
Summer styles in 
ready-made Shirt- 
Waists, and are 
offering a line of 
the prettiest and 
most fashionable 
waists at much be- 
low regular prices. 


Sizes, 32 to 44 in. 


bust measure. 


N 177 This 
0. * waist of 
white Irish Linenette 
is a distinctive 
“Tommy Atkins’ 
model. ‘The closing is 
made at the center of 
the front through a 
box-plait. ‘Phe back ts 
plain, devoid of seams, 
in imitation of men's 





attire A removable 
turn-over collar, with 
rounded corners, is a 
smart acquisition, and regulation shirt sleeves with stiff 
cuffs are employed. Regular value $1.35. Special price, 


$1.00. Kead Postage Note below. 






No. 179. 8:52 
0. * waist in 
soft-finished white 
Lawn is shown here, 
and Swiss embroidery 
ind German Val lace 
provide the decora 
tive device in union 
with ‘Tom Thumb 
tucks. A square yoke 
that extends to the 
shoulders modifies 
the waist, tucks and 
lace being utilized in 
bayadere outline, and 
a plastron is formed 
at the center by the 
disposition of lace, 
tucks and embroidery. 
Clusters of tucks orna- 
ment the back, where 
the closing is made 
Ihe collar and elbow 
cuffs are tucked and 
trimmed with lace, as 
illustrated egular 
value, $175. Special 
price, $1.25. Kead 
Postage Note below. 


No. 179 


The lavish 
No. 183. use of lace in 
this charming waist, which 
is reproduced here in white 
tatiste, suggests it at 
once for elaborate occa 
sions. The front is deco- 
rated with lace in hem 
stitch finish, suggestive of 
a Bolero, and an insert of 
embroidery adds to the 
effect Baby tucks are 
adopted on the shoulders, 
and wide tucks ornament 
the back, where the clos 
ing is concealed 
lar and graceful elbow 
sleeves are tucked and 
edged with lace Regular 
value, $225 Special 
price, $1.50. Read 
Postage Note below 


POSTAGE OR 
EXPRESSAGE 


aist is 15 cents; 
on two waists to one ad 
dress, 20 cents; on three or four waists to one address 
25 cents. If five or more waists are ordered at one time, t 

be sent to one address, you need not send any: y for 
postage or expressage, as we will pay these ¢ Ir 


less than five waists, howeve 


No. 183 


on one 


j 
ordering , 


with your order an amount sufficient to | 

desired and the necessary postage I) »s 
Remit by post office money or t re t order, 
bank draft, or registered letter 


If you are not satisfied, you may return the 
waists and we will refund your money. 
tyles ranging in price from $1.00 t $5.00, 
ew Summer Shirt-Waist Supple- 
sent free on request 


We have othe 


Hlustrated im our 


ment 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches Est. 18 Years 
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ACH season 
there is on 
hand a sup- 

ply of ‘‘left-overs’’ 
which the prudent 
woman with a 
small dress allow- 
ance feels she must 
utilize inthe make- 
up of the new ward- 
robe. It is not al- 
ways a cheerful 
task — this making 
over and retrim- 
ming and freshen- 
ing up old 
clothes— 
when the 
shops are so 
full of new 
and beautiful 
fabrics, allur- 
ing in design 
and coloring 
and quite in- 
expensive. 
And soit 
oftenhappens 
that a new 
gown or two 
are bought early in the season and the “ left- 
overs’’ are put away for a more convenient 
time. This really is not a bad plan; it is 
much more satisfactory to have the new gown 
— if there is to be a new one — whlien the season 
is new and the world is full of fresh, new 
frocks; a little later, when the first bloom is 
off both season and clothes, the made-over 
does not present half so formidable or dis- 
tasteful an aspect. 

The styles this summer seem really made 
for the woman who must remodel clothes of 


bust measure. 
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TO WIDEN A FROCK OF LAST 

SEASON WHICH HAS SHRUNK 

THROUGH FREQUENT VISITS TO THE 
LAUNDRY 

233 Side-front closing shirt - 

waist. Seven sizes: 32-44 


inches bust measure. 

233 Three-piece circular skirt 
in floor or walking length. 

Six sizes: 22-32 inches waist measure. 


a past season. We see the most beautiful 
and the most costly costumes made in com- 
binations of material—and such queer com- 
binations, too—for instance, silk trimmed 
with linen. Some of the most effective suits 
have coat and skirt of different materials. 


y TAILORED effects the skirt may be of a 
shadow check or plaid material with a short 
coat or little bolero of plain cloth, braided or 
with a touch of embroidery, or trimmed with 
the narrowest of knife-plaited frills. 

A charming three-piece suit has a skirt and 
blouse of silk in a green and white pin stripe, 
trimmed with bands of green linen. The tiny 
bolero, unlined, is of the linen. 


A USEFUL COAT WHICH MAY BE OF THE 
SAME MATERIAL AS THE SKIRT, BUT 
WHICH IS EQUALLY APPROPRIATE FOR 

A SEPARATE WRAP 


2 ] 4] Eton jacket with or without vest 
front. Six sizes: 32-42 inches 


TRIMMED WITH INSET BANDS OF PALE- 
TINTED LAWN OR BATISTE BETWEEN 
INSERTIONS OF LACE 


2388 Waist with high or square 


neck, full length or elbow 
sleeves, with or ' 
sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. two one-and-a-half-inch 


238 Skirt 


length. Five sizes: 22-30 
inches waist measure. 


By Anna Lent 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for July 1906 


Fixing Over Last Summer's Clothes 


Drawings by Katherine Vaughan Holden 


HAVE chosen from among our most 

popular designs five which I think 
are especially adaptable to made-overs. 
One of our artists has redrawn these de- 
signs, showing them with trimmings and 
combinations of materials different 
from the original illustrations—and it is 
encouraging to note that these remodeled 
clothes are really prettier than the original 
illustrations. Remember, however, that the 
master-model inevery pattern 
is absolutely unchanged. 
One thing to bear in mind, 
when examining the pat- 
tern, is that the material 
requirements may varya 
little —for instance, No. 
2336-2337 is shown with 
a panel of white piqué 
in both waist and skirt; 
while on the pattern is 
stated the amountof only 
one kind of material for 
the entire dress. 





OR this linen dress I 

have suggested the 
white panels for most 
practical reasons. So 
often a washable dress 
shrinks in width as well as in 
length, and nothing is more 
unbecoming and lacking in 
style than a dress strained 
over the hips and across 
the bust. There isa big 
difference between a 
close fit and a tight fit; 
stout women are so wout 
to affect the latter— 
with the fond hope of 
looking slender thereby 
—and I wish I could con- 
vincethem that this only 
accentuates their size. 

A white piqué panel 
may even be carried 
down the 
centre back 
of the waist if 
necessary. 
The deep cuff 
of piqué will 
help to re- 2]? 
model the 
sleeve, and 
a collar of 
piqué is 
added. Nar- 
row braid, 
matching the linen in color, trims 
the white panels. A more economi- 
cal trimming —and quite as pretty 
—would be narrow bias bands. 
You could match the gown in color; 
the material does not matter— 
chambray or cambric would be good. 





FIGURED MATERIALS 
BINATION 


inches waist measure. 


HICH oneamong us 

did not have a silk 
shirtwaist suit last sum- 
mer? Of all the “‘ left- 
overs ’’ I think this looks 
the most hopeless. It is 
sure to be soiled at the 
collar, across the shoul- 
ders and at the bend of 
the arm. Of course it 
can be cleaned or even 
washed, but often at the 
sacrificeofthe color. Do 
you not think that No. 
2290-1607 is a pretty 
frock? This could be 
evolved from the old 
shirtwaist suit. Sup- 
pose it isa blueand white 
checked silk, a little 
plain blue silk will trim 
without lining. Six it very attractively. Put 
bias folds, edged-with a 
half-inch knife-plaiting, 
on the skirt and edge the 
waist witha three-eighth- 
inch bias fold stitched through 
the centre. Finish the cuffs 
at the edge with the plaiting 
and insert a tucked yoke and 
stock of batiste. Undersleeves 
of tucked batiste may be added 
if desired. The girdle may be 
made of the plain blue silk if 
there is not enough of the 
checked silk. 


in floor or walking 


PRETTY fashion—and a 
novel one—is the trim- 


























FROCK OF LAWN-—-SHOWING THE 
PRESENT FANCY FOR PLAIN AND 


IN COM- 


Shirtwaist with sleeve 
in two lengths. Six 
sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. 


2126 Twelve-gored skirt in 


walking length, with or 
withoutthe hem. Five sizes: 22-30 





TWO NEW SLEEVES 
Patterns for these dress sleeves in 


The trimming may consist of a strip of pale- 
tinted lawn or batiste (lavender is lovely) 
between two rows of Valenciennes insertion. 
This trimming is made in long strips and is 
then inset just like a wide insertion of lace or 
embroidery. This style of trimming affords 
a good opportunity both to widen and to 
lengthen adress. The tucked panel is intro- 
duced to help out the material—but no one 
would suspect it. It may be made of piece- 
tucking bought in the shops, 
although it is not in the least 
difficult (but tedious, I grant) 
to tuck the material on the 





THE LEFT-OVER SHIRTWAIST SUIT OF 

CHECKED SILK REJUVENATED AND MADE 

READY FOR ANOTHER SEASON OF USE- 
FULNESS 

229 O Side-closing shirtwaist, with tucks 

or gathers, and with or without the 


chemisette. Six sizes: 32-42 inches bust 
measure, 


1607 Side-plaited, nine-gored walking 
skirt. Five sizes: 22-30 inches 
waist measure, 


sewing-machine—the tucker attachment, 
while stitching one tuck, creases the next. 

This is an excellent design by which to re- 
model a gown of any material; all-over lace or 
embroidery could be substituted for the tuck- 
ing and it could be used even as a panel in the 
centre back of the waist if there is a scarcity 
of material. In the case of a silk or a light 
wool gown, the trimmings could be of ribbon 
or velvet ribbon. This design is not eco- 
nomical in point of trimming—ribbons are 
expensive; however, if economy must be 
considered, bias folds of silk or velveteen 
could be substituted with good effect. 

No. 2125-2126 is a little frock that is de- 
lightfully simple but possesses real style. It 
is of white lawn in combination with dotted 
lawn; the only trimming being tiny frills of 
Valenciennes lace edging outlining the dotted 
sections on the waist. Red polka-dotted lawn 
is very pleasing used in this design, and, for 
the girl or woman in mourning, white lawn 


>) 


and black polka-dotted lawn combine nicely. 








HAVE added the design (No. 2141) of a | 
coat, because it is so useful; the coat is | 


cut on good lines and is susceptible to many 
kinds of trimming. Perhaps you could cut 
over a last season’s coat by this model, or 
possibly you have a skirt—which is past re- 
modeling —-of black taffeta, 
light-weight broadcloth or fine 
twilled serge, out of which 
you can make such a coat. 
You can trim it with braid, 
as shown in the illustration, 
and make the vest of natural- 
colored linen braided with 
black soutache braid. If the 
coat is of taffeta the collar and 
cuffs may be of broadcloth; 
you can add a satin collar and 
cuffs toacloth coat. The little 
ornaments trimming each side 
of the front are quite inex- 
pensive: they may be bought 
at the braid counter for from 
twelve to fifteen cents each. 





| 





| 
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ming of white summer frocks 
with color. No. 2388-2389 is 
a pretty example of this style. 





Guide-Chart. 
envelopes. 


Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





Fw of the patterns above can be supplied at 15 cents each, including 

Material requirements are given on the pattern- 
Order by number, stating size, from the dealer in your own 
flown, or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 








full orshorter lengths can be sup- 
plied in three sizes: small, medium 
and large. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 10 cents each, post- 
free. No. 2474: Medium size for 
three-quarter-length sleeve _ re- 
quires 14% yards 22-inch, % yard 
36-inch, or 4 yard 44-inch mate- 
rial, with 14% yards 22-inch silk 
for knife-plaiting. Order by 
number, stating size, from the 
dealer in your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


I am sure you will welcome 
the two new sleeve designs 
(Nos. 2474, 2475) which ap- 
pear on this page; they are | 
so very pretty and altogether 
suitable for soft summer fab- 
rics. Lots of dresses will 
need little more done to them 
than the remodeling of the | 
sleeves and a general freshen- | 
ing of the trimmings. 





Are your children “hard on stock- 
ings?’’ Whether they are or not, you 
ought to try the Black Cat kind, and 
see how much less darning you will 
have to do, and how much better the 
stockings will look. 


Black Cat 
Stockings 


are made of double-twist, extra-strong 
varn. Dyed by an exclusive, absolutely 
fast black process, their color, their quality, 
and everything about them is guaranteed 
to give you perfect satisfaction, or your 
money back. Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. 

Style No. 15 for boys —triple knees — double 
heels and toes—regular “leather stock- 
ings."’ 

Style No. 10 for girls —lighter than No. 15, 
but exceedingly firm and durable. 

Style No. 30 for girls — very fine dressy hose 
of exceptional value. 


All 25c the pair 


If your dealer 
does not handle 
3lack Cat Hosiery, 
send us vour order, 
stating style and 
size wanted, and 
enclosing price. 
We pay delivery 
charges. Send for 
booklet, ‘* Doin’s 
and Styles in Black 
Cat Town.” 


Chicago- 
Kenosha 
Hosiery Co., 


Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 





A poor store shows how poor 
it is by selling imitations of 


66 
Lansdowne” 


The World’s Finest Silk and 
Wool Dress Fabrics 


ALL COLORS AND SHADES 


Genuine perforated every 3 
yards on the selvedge 
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FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD 
STORES 














You'll stay friends with the 
retailer who sells you Wooltex. 
The style and quality will ex- 
plain why. 




























Send for Style Book No. 67, which 
advances many new ideas of late 
tashions. 


Ask any first-class Dry Goods merchant to 
show you Wooltex Garments. 


H. BLACK & CO., Cleveland, Ohio 





























—— Mexican Palm Leaf Hat | 


Hand woven by Mexicans in Mexico from 
palm fiber. Double weave, durable and 
light weight with colored design in 
brim. Retails at $1.00, sent post- 
paid for 50¢ to introduce our 
Mexican hats and drawnwork. 
Samehatplain,40c; both for75c. 
Large. medium and small sizes. 
Fine for fishing,camping,seashore 
and gardening. Hat booklet free. 


The Francis E. Lester Co., Dept. A7, Mesilla Park, N. M. 
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Bread and Butter French 
By COOK, of Boston 


Easy way of getting French language enough to eat, 
drink, sleep, shop and travel in France. Sent, post- 
paid, for 15 cents, in cash or stamps. Address 


C. S. COOK, 22 Winter Street BOSTON 
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Summer Crépes, Voiles and Silks 


Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 










Drawings by 
Augusta Reimer 





FOR THE GOWN PICTURED BELOW CREAM-COLORED 

VOILE OVER SILK OF A DEEPER SHADE IS SUG- 

GESTED. TO THE BODICE IS ADDED THE TOUCH 
OF BLACK VELVET WHICH IS SO SMART 


24 7 Patterns for this waist, closed at the back, 
with high or low neck and full-length or 
elbow sleeves, can be supplied in six sizes : 32-42 inches 
bust measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, 
post-free. Size 36 requires 44% yards 22-inch, 2s 
yards 36-inch, or 2 yards 44-inch material. Order by 
number, stating bust measure, from the dealer in your 
own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


238 Patterns for this skirt in floor or walking 

length, formed of a circular upper part 
lengthened by an eight-gored lower part, can be sup- 
plied in five sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 24 re- 
quires 6% yards 22-inch, 452 yards 36-inch, or 3% yards 
44-inch material. Order by number, stating waist meas- 
ure, from the dealer in your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


The Touch 
Which 


Brightens 
All 



















As the ripple 
to the water, 











the sparkle to 
the diamond, 
the blush to 


the rose, the 





smile to the 








face, so are 


NABISCO 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


2482-2391 to the taste. 





2473-2031 
ONE OF THE NEW SOFT-FINISHED TAFFETAS—IN CHANGEABLE Delicious des- 


EFFECT—COMPOSES THIS FROCK. THE QUANTITY OF MATERIAL 
REQUIRED (STATED BELOW) DOES NOT ALLOW FOR THE KNIFE- 


PLAITINGS ON THE SKIRT sert confec- 


2473 Patterns for this bodice, with high or square neck, full or 


three-quarter length sleeves, and with or without the shaped > tions which * 


4 GOWN OF MESSALINE SILK IN A SOFT SHADE OF BLUE. THE 
CHEMISETTE, STOCK AND CUFFS ARE OF EMBROIDERY, AND TINY 
SILK CROCHETED BUTTONS TRIM THE BODICE 


2482 Patterns for this waist, closed at the back, with full or 

three-quarter length or shorter sleeves, can be supplied in 
six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 4% yards 22-inch, 254 yards 
36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch material. Order by number, stating bust 
measure, from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


239 ] Patterns for this skirt in floor length, formed of a 


ruffle, can be supplied in six sizes : 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 4'4 yards 


+ 
22-inch, 3% yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch material, Order by | | g h te n the 


number, stating bust measure, from the dealer in your own town}; or 





five-gored upper part gathered at the top or tucked } | y write, inclosing ie peles, 1 Whe Pata Huse, Che Lauter’ Meme ban uet en- 
to yoke depth, and lengthened by a straight flounce, can be + Y Journal, Philadelphia. q , 
supplied in four sizes: 22-28 inches waist measure. Price, \\ Patterns fo to ob ton — . 
oO a ns for this skirt in short sweep or floor length 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 24 requires } 2031 formed of four circular sections and with or with: | 1 ven t h e 
Ve we . ; Ve we . ; 3 P 4 | ' ‘ : . : 
pon ~ Fa cued balan cae alae Sa j ’ out a front gore, can be supplied in five sizes: 22-30 inches 
" ne @ oN eaten . ’ ’ | ais "as 2. P b % y ide-Chart, 7 sents, | 
dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to } ! a, ae votes, Sere Salen cues oe, aan 


the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


\ post-free. Size 24 requires 11% yards 22-inch, or 542 yards | u nc h eo n 9 


| 44-inch material without nap; or 4% yards 54-inch material 
j \ ; ° 
6 brighten the 
ig 


. with nap. Order by number, stating waist measure, from the 
\ 
, 













Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


dealer in your own town}; or write, inclosing the price, tothe 

a tea, and touch 
\ 
.) 


the daily meal 


— * 





zest. 

































2472-2383 


THE GOWN ON THE LEFT IS OF CREPE DE CHiINE—A 

SOFT SHADE OF GRAY THAT COMBINES CHARMINGLY 

WITH THE BLOUSE AND TRIMMINGS OF DEEP CREAM 
LACE 


2331 Patterns for this waist, closed at the back, with 

high or low neck and full-length or elbow 
Sleeves, can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust 
measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post- 
free. Size 36 requires 44 yards 22-inch, 3 yards 36-inch, or 
2% yards 44-inch material, 1% yards 18-inch all-over lace, 
6.8 yards lace edging for frills, and 1° yards 36-inch lining. 
Order by number, stating bust measure, from the dealer in 
your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


237 Patterns for this skirt in floor length, formed 
of three straight sections gathered at the top, 
er with the highest section shirred to yoke depth, can be 
supplied in four sizes: 22-28 inches waist measure. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 24 requires 
11% yards 27-inch, 8)4 yards 36-inch, or 7% yards 44-inch 
material. Order by number, stating waist measure, from the 
dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, tothe 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


In ten and 


with joyous 
| twenty-five 


cent tins. 


FESTINO 


—Another confec- 
tion which con- 
ceals, in the guise 
of an almond, as 


entrancing a mor- 


AMONG THE PRETTIEST SUMMER FAERICS IS CHIFFON 
VOILE. A SHADOW CHECK MIGHT BE SELECTED FOR 
THE DESIGN ON THE RIGHT, OR A FINE STRIPED 
EFFECT IN WHITE AND GRAY 

24 ] Patter:is for this waist, ¢ losed at the side, with 

high or square neck, and with full-length or 
elbow sleeves in either of two styles, can be supplied in 
seven sizes: 32-44 inches bust measure. Price, including 





sel as ever tickled 





the palate. 











Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 4% NATIONAL 
yards 22-inch, 2% yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch ma- 
terial. Order by number, stating bust BISCUIT 


measure, from the dealer in your own 
town; or write, inclosing the price, to 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladics’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


2292 Patterns for this three-piece 


skirt in short sweep or floor 
length, having a box-plait inserted in each 
seam, can be supplied in five sizes: 22- 
30 inches waist measure. Price, includ- 
ing Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 
24 requires 10% yards 22-inch, 6% yards 
36-inch, or 5% yards 44-inch material. 
Order by number, stating waist measure, 
from the dealer in your own town ; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


COMPANY 
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Washable Outdoor Clothes for Children. 





























PLAY-SUITS OF HICKORY, TICKING AND LIGHT-WEIGHT 
DENIM MEAN REAL COMFORT FOR CHILDREN 


1443 Patterns for this child’s play-suit, with long 


Drawings by Grace Cochrane Sanger 


A LITTLE COAT OF LIGHT BLUE LINEN WORN WITH 
A HAT OF SHIRRED LAWN 


2 l 55 Patterns for the child’s shirred hat shown on the left can be supplied 

in three sizes: 1,3 and § years. Price, including Guide-Chart, 10 
cents, post-free. Size 3 years requires 1% yards 27-inch, or 1% yards 36- 
inch material, and 2% yards $'4-inch embroidered edging, or 1% yards narrow 
lace edging. Order by number, stating age, from the dealer in your own 
town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


2200 Patterns for this girl’s and little girl’s coat, with square or round front 

corners, can be supplied in four sizes: 4,6, 8 and 10 years. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 6 years requires 2 yards 36-inch, 
or 1% yards 44-inch material without nap, or 1 %@ yards 54-inch material with nap, 
and % yard 18-inch velvet cut bias for collar, etc. Order by number, stating 
age, breast measurement and length of back, from the dealer in your own 
town ; or write, incloging the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


FOR THE BABY'’S SACQUE USE THE FINEST FRENCH PIQUE — MAKE 
A SUNBONNET TO MATCH 


2 ] 4 Patterns for the sunbonnet shown on the right can be supplied in 

three sizes: 1, 3 and 5 years. Price, including Guide-Chart, 10 
cents, post-free. Size 3 years requires 144 yards 27-inch, or % yard 36-inch 
material. Order by number, stating age, from the dealer in your own town; 
or write, inclosing the price, to the Patiern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 


Philadel phia. 


] 808 Patterns for the child’s sacque on the right can be supplied in four 

sizes: 6 months, 1, 2 and 3 years. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
10 cents, post-free. Size 2 years requires 24 yards 27-inch, 1% yards 36-inch, 
or 1% yards 42-inch material, and 5 yardstrimming. Order by number, stating 
age, breast measurement and length of back, from the dealer in your own town ; 
or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philade!phia. 


A PONGEE COAT WITH A COLLAR AND CUFFS OF WHITE 
LINEN EYELET EMBROIDERY ; WHITE LINEN HAT 


2 | 4 Patterns for this hat can be supplied in three 

sizes: 1, 3 and § years. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post-free. Size 3 years requires 4 
yard 27-inch or 36-inch material. Order by number, stating 
age, from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclos- 
ing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


1792 Patterns for this girl’s and little girl’s coat in 

three-quarter and reefer length, with the collar 
in two styles, and with or without the cuffs, can be supplied 
in four sizes : 4,6,8 and 10 years. Price, including Guide- 














CLOSE GINGHAM OR LIGHT-WEIGHT DENIM WHICH THE 


SAND AND DIRT CANNOT PENETRATE 


1442 Patterns for this child’s play-suit, with short 


trousers, can be supplied in three sizes: 2, 4 


and 6 years. Price, including Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post- 
free. Size 4 years requires 3 yards 27-inch, or 2% yards 
36-inch material. Order by number, stating age, breast 





trousers, can be supplied in three sizes: 2, 4 and 
6 years. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Size 4 years requires 2% yards 27-inch, or 2 yards 36-inch 
material. Order by number, stating age, breast measure- 
ment and length of back, from the dealer in your own 
town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





FOR A SMALL BOY—A SUIT OF WHITE LINEN WITH 


A BELT AND TIE OF SCARLET 


2? ] 5 Patterns for this little boy’s Russian blouse coat 

can be supplied in three sizes: 2, 4 and 6 years. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 4 
years requires 3)% yaras 27-inch, 2 yards 36-inch, or 154 
yards 44-inch material, and 1 yard braid. Order by number, 
stating age, breast measurement and length of back, from 
the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosin, the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 


Philadelphia. 


Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 8 years in three-quarter 
length requires 3% yards 27-inch, or 24% yards 44-inch ma- 
terial without nap, or 1% yards 54-inch material with nap, 
and % yard 20-inch all-over embroidery. Order by number, 
stating age, breast measurement and length of back, from the 
dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


NATURAL-COLORED LINEN, WITH TRIMMINGS OF 
BROWN HOLLAND, MAKES STYLISH COATS FOR BOYS 


2204 Patterns for this little boy’s coat, with or without 
the cape collars and cuffs, can be supplied in 
three sizes: 2-6 years. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 
cents, post-free. Size 6 years requires 342 yards 36-inch, 
or 2% yards 44-inch material. Order by number, stating 
age, breast measurement and length of back, from the dealer 
in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


measurement and length of back, from the dealer in your 
own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








SUITABLE MATERIALS FOR THIS LITTLE MODEL 
ARE PONGEE, CHINA SILK AND PIQUE 


2 3 P 2 Patterns for this little girl’s coat, with two 

Styles of sleeves and with scalloped or straight 
front edges, can be supplied in four sizes: 2-8 years. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 4 years 
requires 2% yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch material 
without nap ; or 14 yards 54-inch material with nap. Order 
by number, stating age, breast measurement and length of 
back, from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing 
the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 





Feeding 
The Baby 





afilenburys 
Aoods 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Peeding Yet Devised 


Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding 
many suffer and do not thrive. 

The ‘‘Allenburys’’ system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change 
as age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent aves, and is a distinct advance 
over the old method of trying to adapt 
a child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say ‘‘It is not 
doing well,’’ we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and 
we will send a package of the food 
suited to its condition, together with 
booklet giving valuable information on 
‘Infant Feeding and Management.”’ 

THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Ltd. 


° NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Toronto, Canada London, England 


The fragrance 
of cleanliness 
without odor 


results from using 


“Mum 


The white pure harmless 
odorless cream that neutral- 
izes all bodily odors, from 





perspiration or 


any cause 
25c by mail, postpaid, or at 
drug- and department-stores. 


If your dealer hasn’t “* Mum,” 
send us his name and 25 cents. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestout St Philadelphia 
tm ” 


Onlie 





children’s stockings 


last longest 


The best 25-cent stocking i 
in the world made a great 
deal better by reinforcing with 


Line 


Knees 
Heels 
Toes 

That gives the necessary elas- 
ticity and additional strength 
where needed, makes them prac- 
tically hole-proof and does away 
with all darning. 


Get NoMend at your dealer's. If he can't 
supply you, send us his name and address 
and 8 cents for sample pair, or 6 
pairs for $1.50. 


Write today for NoMend free booklet. 
Laubach Hosiery Mills 
Philadelphia coe 








The Children’s Health is 2!! 4 matter of 


right develop- 


At your ment. You can build up their 
dealer's shoulders, lungs, back, legs 
or write “4 

for lowest and arms with the 





ee f ; 3 - “ Irish Mail ” 


Sane, healthy fun that they 
don't tire of. The Geare 
Car. Made of steel ani 
hickory. Builtlow. Can't 
upset nor wear out. 
Hill-Standard Mfg. Co. 
45 Irish Mail Avenue, 
Anderson, Indiana. 
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or Girls 


Midsummer Clothes 


Designs by 










Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by 


Elizabeth L. Burton 








like all other 
work, re- 
quires the 
best tools. 
Dress. 
makers 


who know 
use onl 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Shears and Scissors 


the kind that never balk or ‘* haggle.” 
Every cut is true and clean — no uncer- 
tainty. THAT’S the kind of shears to 




















, have, and there’s only one way to get 

| them — look for the name Keen Kutter, 

| for 37 years the guarantee of perfection, 
Keen Kutter also appears on the very 

best pocket knives for men and women, 

the complete Keen Kutter line being 

sold under this mark 

’ and motto: 

“ *Therecollection of Quality 
4 shen et Long After ti 
l’vice is Forgotten." 

Trade Mark Reyistere! 
THE YOKE OF ALL-OVER EMSROIDERY AND A FLATLY- MARK If your dealer does nm t 
TUCKED GUIMPE ARE PRETTY VARIATIONS OF THE THE CHEMISETTE IS MADE OF INSERTION AND TUCK- keep Keen Kutter goods, 
ORIGINAL PATTERN ING. IF THERE IS SUFFICIENT MATERIAL RUFFLE write us 
, icdilinin : en THE SKIRT AS PICTURED Scissor Book Sent Free 
-atterns for this girl’s guimpe waist, with guimpe a 
2060 sleeve in tull or three-quarter length, can be 2319 Patterns for this shirtwaist, with removable Simmons Hardware Company 
supplied in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. — in- << B yun — pe ta ores ren _ St. Louis and New York,U. S.A 
cluding Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 16 years » an years. rice, including Guide-Chart, 15 
requires for waist 24 yards 27-inch, 1% yards 36-inch, or cents, post-free. Size 16 years requires 4'% yards 22-inch, 
1/8 yards 44-inch material, and for guimpe 2 yards 27-inch, 2% yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 42-inch material. Order by 
or 158 yards 36-inch material. Order by number, stating number, stating age, breast measurement and length of 
aye, breast measurement and length of back, from the back, from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclos >] 
— r ag) emaharag  my P = en FROCK OF DOTTED LAWN OR PERCALE WORN oe Paaten - Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
attern ureau, ne Ladies ome Journal, llladeipnia, ‘ “ . lal, adelphia, 
OVER A GUIMPE. THIS IS ALSO A PRETTY 
248] Patterns for this five-gored skirt, shirred or MODEL FOR CHALLIS 2061 Patterns for this seven-gored skirt, with or with- 
gathered at the top and with or without the out a shaped band, can be supplied in four 
¢ shaped flounce, can be supplied in four sizes: 14, 16,17 2478 Patterns for this girl’s dress, consisting sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Price, including Guide 
and 18 years. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, of a round-neck waist with or without Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 16 years with shaped band 


the bertha, an attached four-piece skirt with a 
double box-plait in the front and back, and a 


requires 7 yards 27-inch, 5. yards 36-inch, or 4% yards 44 
inch material; without shaped band, 4% yards 27-inch, 3 
guimpe with full or three-quarter length or short yards 36-irich, or 25% yards 44-inch material. Order by 
sleeves, can be supplied in four sizes: 8-14 years. number, stating age, hip and waist measurements, from 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the 
Size 8 years requires for dress 3% yards 27-inch, 3 price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
R yards 36-inch, or 25 yards 44-inch material; for Philadelphia, 
guimpe, 1% yards 27-inch, or 1% yards 36-inch 


post-free. Size 16 years requires 84 yards 22- inch, 54% 
yards 36-inch, or 4% yards 44-inch material. Order by 
number, stating age, hip and waist measurements, from the 
S dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, tothe 
Pattern Bureau, Tae Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


There’s a unique 


adaptability about 










; material. Order by number, stating age, breast pare »? = ¢ alec 

measurement and length of back, from the dealer i cars S Oa pP . It makes 
in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, 

: to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, ° . re 

Philadelphia. the child enjoy its bath, 

a 


tomate 


THE SIMPLICITY OF THIS FROCK OF STRIPED 
LAWN WITH YOKE OF ALL-OVER EMBROIDERY 


helps the mother pre- 


serve her complexion, and 


MAKES IT A FAVORITE DESIGN 
> ¢ 4 > 
2479 Patterns for this girl’s dress, having a t h man O f t h c h ouse 
waist with full or three-quarter length 
sleeves, and with or without the straps, and an ° . ; 
lia attached five-gored skirt tucked or gathered at the finds no t h 1 n on qu ite SO 
_ top, can be supplied in four sizes: 8-14 years. o 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free, | ( | F 
Size 12 years requires 6 yards 27-inch, 442 yards 36- ag 2 oheaonas oO 
inch, or 354 yards 44-inch material. Order by num LOO Ol SHAY Ing. 
ber, stating age, breast measurement and length of 
back, from the dealer in your own town; or write, viene , non >») 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The I lay = ,) ou used I ears 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
. a > 
Soap : 
- 


























A FROCK OF SPRIGGED MUSLIN WITH 
TRIMMINGS OF SHEER BATISTE EM- 
BROIDERY 


Patte f his l’s waist, 
1952 atterns for this gir 5 _, 











Pears’ the soap for the whole family. 


“STORK” PANTS 
































with or without the waist < 
cuff tabs or lining, can be supplied in five F B b 
sizes: 12, 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Price, or a y WATERPROOF 
it including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. ’ ee 
\ Size 14 years requires 3°% yards 22-inch, Keep Baby s Dresses 
5 | 3% yards 27-inch, or 24 yards 36-inch Dry and Sweet 
H A | \\ material, 54 yard 22-inch silk for girdle, ae as ble 
’ i \\ 5 yard 18-inch all-over embroidery for cemiert oy! ep I: ; : 
Pare i \ collar, yoke, etc., and 1'4 yards 36-inch pot abe ised. Will not Pc ses 
j | i i ‘ lining. Order by number, stating age, or sweat. Indispensable 
4 t id | i | breast measurement, and length of back, to every mothe r. 50c. f 
| f ‘ | } el from the dealer in your own town; or Sutton Neatly Over Regular Made from “Stork” 
& “4E g@ir4 i 1 Bo write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Diaper Sheeting, $1.00 and $1.50 
' a 2 wo +e 4 +4 BP Toes if Pm ie Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Phil- a yard, At your dry goods dealers. 
aif , ” “ ; 
“re ant { adelphia. as a useful sample — Baby Sp: 
Riek eo ae sey Patterns for this girl’s eigh Free Bag of Stork Sheeting (also bo« | 
7 attern or this r eight- 
— 7 ’ - ston, Mass 
; ae +4 pa ipl. < } 2480 gored skirt, with the gathered THE STORK CO., Dept. H-1, Bost d a 
‘y Hs Ba, ee ' gores joined to yoke sections and the alter- 
cae is i ; ¥ nating plain gores arranged in a side plait Sent on Approval, Send No Money $1.50 
legs 4 ; 4\. tae ‘63 ot cach seam, can be supplied in four We Will Trust You 10 Days Hair Switch 
& ; $4 j - tae sizes: 14,16, 17 and 18 years. Price, in- ae f your hair,and we will maila 
a ae i ik ie ms »} \ cluding Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. eo cor ala 2% gu in. short stem fine human hair 
S ED 4 | \Ak Size 16 years requires 7% yards 22-inch, Wade ssitch to match, | If of extinct get Your 
il ae | . 4% yards 36-inch, or 3% yards 44-inch “Se re J, ” fxtra sha S alittle more “<a 
they 1 8) | material. Order by number, stating are, ! oe pont T end sample for estimate 
are ies + hip and waist measurements, from the = oy Renae = a Mrs. Ayer’s 
| and ‘id dealer in your own town; or write, in- Hair Emporian, Dept. 244, 17 
Cant closing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, Quincy S8t., Chicago. 
—~ The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
:. Co. “== 
nue, —- Q82.2. ( 
Ba. 2479 1952-2480 
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WAISTS FOR EVERY- | ¢ 
DAY WEAR Are You a 
Drawings by Nina G. Barlow Judge | 


of Vinegar? 


What does the grocer give when you simply ask 
for “ vinegar ?”” 


Remove the 
Face Plate 


of any sewing machine 
and compare the work- 
ing parts with those of 
the Volo as shown in 
the accompanying illus- 
tration. Make the same 
rigid comparison at 
every other point. Then 
you will appreciate what 
we mean when we say 
the Volo is the simplest, 
the most strongly con- 
structed, the most eff- 
cient sewing machine 
ever built. It embodies 
improvements that 
make it a real necessity 
to any woman who 
wants to do fine, fast, 
easy sewing. In the 








Nine times out of ten you get a harsh, crude prod- 
uct probably more or less adulterated and dangerous, 
with which there is no reliable guarantee, either of 
wholesomeness or flavor. 





| Show that you are a judge of good vinegar by 
| asking for 


| 
A BLOUSE OF SHEER | 
LINEN, MULL OR 
BATISTE FOR AFTER- | 
NOON AND INFORM- | 
AL EVENING WEAR. | 
| 
| 


THE YOKE AND 
SLEEVE BANDS MAY 





BE OF ALL-OVER EM- 


. = * 
BROIDERY OR LACE | ure ine ars “THE GIKL IN THE WHITE CAP” , 
will send you a helpful : 

Patterns for this blouse waist closed at the back, booklet about vinegars 
2390 

with full-length or short sleeves, and with or if you write for it. 
without the lining, can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 ommen . ° P- . 
without the Heing, con be sunptted le as slows: 20-4 Malt Vinegar for table use and salad dressing; White f 








cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 4% yards 22-inch, 3 | Pickling for pickling and preserving, also excellent for 
yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch material. Order by 


e e number, stating bust measure, from the dealer in your own the table ; Cider Vinegar for those who prefer it —_ all 

Se M h town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, hi 7 “ : 
wing acnine The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. of which are free from impurity of every kind, each 

80 per cent. of friction is saved by a unique sys- 

tem of roller bearings. It performs any class of 

work faultlessly, combining almost countless 

points of excellence which make it different 

from any other machine. $40—at up-to-date 

dealers everywhere. Drop postal for our oO 


Valuable Book Free %. my 
entitled “ Follow the Thread," telling more 
about sewing machines than any booklet N | \ ) 
heretofore published Any woman inter- Wily 
ested in sewing cannot afford to be with 
out a copy. r 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 


St. Louis 


anc 
New York 


standing pre-eminent in its class. 


Heinz Malt Vinegar, a clear, richly-colored, mellow 

liquid, is brewed from fine selected barley malt. It is 
_ without doubt the most delicious and healthful vinegar 
that can be produced. 


Heinz Pickling and Heinz Cider Vinegars also reach 
so high a degree of excellence that they more than 
fulfill the requirements of the strictest pure food laws of 


any state or government. 2, { 


You can buy Heinz Pure Vinegars at any reliable : 
| grocer’s in sealed bottles or by measure. But be sure VARIETIES | 
| you are protected by the name HEINZ, for vinegar 


is an article easily substituted. 





a>... ..08 eee -_- 








A WAIST OF LINEN 
LAWN, DOTTED WITH 
BLACK, BLUE OR 
RED, OR IN A NAR- 


Heinz Vinegars with Heinz Pure Olive Oil make a salad 
combination unsurpa: Others of the 57 Varieties 
ne are Heinz Sweet Pickles, Chow Chow, India Relish, 
ROW STRIPE EFFECT, Preserved Fruits, Baked Beans, etc. 

IS VERY SMART | 


1839 Patterns for this ladies’ shirtwaist can be sup- | H. de HEINZ COMPANY, 


plied in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. | New York — Pittsbur: ame . met 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 | . gh Chicago London 


requires 5% yards 22-inch, 3% yards 36-inch, or 3% yards | 
| 42-inch material. Order by number, stating bust measure, 


| Th ; | 
from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the e a 1c ur er 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, SEE io 
| Philadelphia. f ’ - 
' will positively wave or 











curl your hair in ten to 

fifteen minutes without 
nena a heat, while you are 
dressing or traveling ; at 























A Dry Shampoo : 


A vegetable antiseptic } 


An Outing Flannel of soft, caress- 





ing texture. Hundreds of lovely ae! any time and anywhere. powder. Removes all dust 
patterns. Perfect weave, softest | This hair was waved Small enough to carry and excessive oil and pre- 
nap. Handsomestclothin America | in 10 minutes, without vents dandruff. 





heat, by Magic Curler. in your purse, 


Made of Specially Treated French Horn 


a If your dealer or hair dresser does 
©” FREE not sell Magic Curlers send us his 
name and address with 25c for a set 

my Magic Curlers and we will send you a beautiful 
Silver-Plated Sugar Shell Spoon Free. ‘his is a 


00 day offer to introduce the merits of our Curlers 


for the cost. Absolutely the best 
fabric on the market for making 
Slumber Robes, Breakfast 
Jackets, Children’s Clothing, 
Dresses, Waists, that wearwell, 
and look well, and are inex- 
pensive. 


Standard of the World. 


_ By sifting it on and brush- : 
ing, it cleanses the hair and } f 
leaves it sweet, Ce 


DRY AND FLUFFY 


At drug and department stores 
or by mail, with booklet of latest 
styles in hairdressing. 





































IN PLEASING quickly and must be taken advantage of promptly. Postpaid 50c per Box 
Each bolt of Kimono has a CONTRAST TO | Sunes SS AF S Seine, Be. HAIR-FLUFF COMPANY 

Kimono trade-mark ticket on wee aera MAGIC CURLER CO., Room 432, Phila. Pa. 8 Whi b Building, Roch N.Y W 
it. See that you get this kind. ORATE DESIGNS. | : - a aanneaeneey be « ar 

It is the best made. If your THE CUFFS MAY | ‘“ ” ° 
a nt yo fiatta New Rete” White Fase fer Baby QRNAMENTAL FENCE | 
write us his name and we will at GRA EGn & White Flannel orders come to us from all over the world. ' Nc 
| y 26 x | “Non-Nettle” is the softest, sinoothest, finest and best | : 

— i ae and hand | STRAIGHT, | flannel made, 25c. to $1 a yard. We willsend Flannel Sample | 25 designs, all steel. 





took, 90 samples of finest white goods for baby's wardrobe, Handsome,durable. C heaper 
Catalogue of Embroideries, Laces, Embroidered Flannels, than a wood fence. Special 
} Infants’ Outfits, and hundreds of helps and hints for expect- 





————— 
| ant avaNawavanl ip 
F . inducements to church and igg SSS hy: 

] 890 Patterns for this iadies’ tucked shirtwaist, with ant mothers free if you mention this publication. | cemeteries. Catalogue /ree, ; 
- th or elbow sleeves, and with or without we will include a perfect pattern for every article in | 
full-leng , For 25¢ | KOKOMO FENCE 


EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS, Columbus, Georgia. TUCKED BAND 
AMERICA'S GREATEST MILLS. | 





i six sizes: 32-42 inches bust baby’s first wardrobe, telling quantity of material 
Oe ang, ee eae Chart, 15 cents, post-free. needed and giving coniprehensive illustrated instructions. | MACHINE CoO. 


Size 36 requires 5% yards 22-inch, 35@ yards 36-inch, or 3 THE LAMSON BROS. CO. Established 1885. TOLEDO, 0. 408 North Bt. 


| Th 
— 
i 
1 ’ ; |G seam m ama mes - i 
Hair Bea t f In | yards 44-inch material, and 24% yards 22-inch, or 1% yards am Kokomo, Indiana ammas 
u | y g 36-inch lining. Order by number, stating bust measure, 


from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the ’ 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE| — s/s 

















price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
| Philadelphia. 





: 
Wew +4 ow on ony pee our interesting and in- : 4 
' structive book, telling all about correct care of the hair. i 
| roper styles for dressing, and how to become beautiful. Shake Into Your Shoes : fast 
This book also describes upwards of 500 complete line uns 


of switches and hair goods of 
every description and tells 
how we send 


HAIR ON APPROVAL 


To prove to you that we can 
save you money and give you 

the best live French hair, we 

will send you on ten days con- 
signment any design you may 
want for comparison. If satisfied, 
keep the goods; if not, return them | THIS PATTERN MAY 
at our expense. We guarantee to READILY BE USED 
match any shade or quality. Send sample FOR WASH MATE- 

of your hair and describe what you want. 


A FINE SWITCH FOR $1.00 A'S BY OMITTING 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder for the feet. It relieves painful, swollen, : 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting out of corns and 
bunions. It’s the greatest comfort discovery of the age. Allen's 
Foot-Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. It is a certain 
relief for ingrowing nails, perspiring, callous and hot, tired, aching 
feet. We have over 30,000 testimonials. TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold 
by all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 25c. Do not accept any substitute. 
Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 


Bt FREE, TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. 







































































Alsocompletelineofhairgoodsat ike prices, THE LINING, ALSO Foot-Ease.” Address ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 

eS ee $1.25 THE PLAITED CUFF. 
| OB. BEIM. SWE. coc BS EMBROIDERY, MI- 
i 3a se 7 oo Me. 6.0.2 oes ee TRED AT EACH COR- 
| -ightweight wavy switch. . . . 2.50 
| Sentheresiatt pt Parson switch, NER, EDGES THE : 
i 22 in. long, natural, wavy .. 4.95 YOKE 
 sngedl r my pompadour ..... 2.50 

inest wigs $15.00to.... 50.00 
| Largest manf'rin the world of hair goods. | 19QG Fattems for “ BATHASWEET” A Perfumed Luxury “ BATHASWEET” 
ees, a | bation, clened at, the RICE POWDER For the BATH COMPLEXION SOAP 
| ' pt. 41, x S.A. J by Ame leneth Best toilet powder. Antisep- Softens Hard Water — pee whitens ot gy 
70-72 State St, 67-69 Washington St. sleeves, can be supplied in five sizes: 32-40 inches bust tically pure. Relieves Saga DER Ty Crenay Ne. 


Better than Perfume. 
5 baths, 


25 
AT ALL STORES ¢ / on MAILED BY US 
BATCHELLER IMPORTING COMPANY, 343 BROADWAY, NEW YORK.U.SA 


wind chap. Very 
best for baby. 


25 


Very fragrant. Purest 
or toilet use. 


25 


measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post- 
free. Size 36 requires 5% yards 22-inch, 3% yards 36-inch, 
or 3 yards 44-inch material, % yard 22-inch silk for girdle, 
and 1% yards 36-inch lining. Order by number, stating bust 
measure, from the dealer in your own town; or write, in- 
closing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
' Journal, Philadelphia. 
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October Grapes 
For July Outings 


When the out-of-door luncheon is spread, un- 
cork a bottle of Welch’s Grape Juice and drink 
to the health of whoever thoughtful 
enough to include this delicious and refreshing 
beverage in the outing equipment. 


Welch's 
GrapeJu 


is nothing but the pure juice of the choicest 
Concord grapes, transferred from the cluster to 
the bottle in such a way that all the freshness 
@ and rich flavor of the fruit is retained. It is 
the ideal beverage for all occasions, 


was 


If your dealer doesn't keep Welch's, senc $3.00 for 
trial dozen pints, express prepaid east of Omaha. 
Booklet of 40 delicious ways of Welch's 


using 
Grape Juice, free. Sample 3-oz. 10 cents. 


bottle, 


Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, 


 F 

















Boys 





ought to make their mothers 


look up the Quarter Size idea in 


ARROW 


BOYS’ QUARTER SIZE 


COLLARS 


It's comfort for boys’ necks. 


Boys’ booklet tells 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 
465 River St., Troy. N. Y. 


why. 





SKIRT MEASURE 


Will hang skirt exact even length all 
around, any height from floor to 12 inches. 


Indispensable tc Dressmakers and every 
oman who makes her own Clothes. 


No Experience Necessary. Indestructibie. 
Money Returned if Not Satisfactory. 
The Delmo Co., Incorporated, 337 Broadway, New York 














It stays put —until put off! 


WHAT A 
BLESSING 


to feel your hat on securely, no matter how windy the 

ay,—in auto, carriage or on the street. The Blessing 
fastens securely but 3 ya does not ruin hat with 
unsightly holes, cannot be lost 


That's why we call it the 


BLESSING HAT FASTENER 


Finished in gun metal, silver, gold, 25c. a pair, At your 
aler’s or sent post- -paid on receipt of price. Agents 


Wanted. Kate E. Timey, General Agent. 
The Blessing Fastener Co., 35 & 37 East 20th St., N.Y. 




















The xew Columbia Book 
of Yarns, (7th edition) is your instructor 
and costs only15 cents. From coverto cover 
its 170 pages are full of clear and concise knitting 


and crocheting information, 160 illustrations of gar- 
= 


ments and other articles. Worth $1, but 
sold for 15 cents at <iealers’ or by mail, 
to advertise Columbia Yarns — tlie 
best and cheapest in the world. 
Look for the Columbia trade-mark 
on the label around every skein. 


Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia ' 











for Nervous Children 

and for children that 

are backward in mental development. 

For Catalog acddfess The Reed School, Detroit, Mich. 





OUR SUMMER STYLE | 
BOOK 


O THOSE of our read- 
T ers who are still uncer- 

tain whether patterns 
other than those shown in 
the current issue of THE 
JOURNAL can be obtained, 
let us say ‘* Yes, indeed”; 
any designs in the back num- 
bers since the opening of the 
Pattern Bureau can be sup- 
plied—that is, any which 
are still up-to-date in style, 
for, as they become old- 
we discard them for new ones. Then, 
THE JOURNAL, there are 
And 


fashioned, 
besides those shown in 
patterns of all kinds and for all purposes. 
just for the reason that we have them in such variety 
we issue a quarterly Style Book, the summer num- 
ber of which is now ready, and a most complete 


and helpful book it is. It is not a mere jumble of 
patterns indifferently shown, but a well-illustrated 
and classified book containing many hundreds of 
illustrations; in fact, it is the aim of the book 
to show pictorially not only the newest lines in 
fashion but all the details that, after all, frequently 
make or mara costume. ‘The fancy buttons, the 
touch of braid, silk or ribbon are all points that 
are carefully brought out, as well as the length and 
fullness of sleeves, and the general set a garment 
should have on the figure. Many a gown lovely in 
itself is completely spoiled by being improperly put 
on; just the right twist or trimness is either not 
known or not deemed important enough to con- 
sider. But in selecting patterns from this book just 
such information is gained if the pictures are care- 
fully studied. Full pages showing groups of cos- 
tumes for church or calling are illustrated together, 
solving the problem for many a woman as to what 
designs are appropriate for such occasions. 

Another page is devoted to gowns for summer 
brides, bridesmaids and maids-of-honor, with even 
the little details, such as the arrangement of the 
veil, carefully shown. Blouses in all the dainty 
beauty of the summer are found on another page, 
reproducing charming designs that have appeared in 
previous numbers of THE JOURNAL, and which, 
perhaps, are just what you want, but somehow or 
other THE JOURNAL containing them is mislaid or 
lost. Then, in contrast to these sheer blouses, a 
prominent page is given to the severely tailored 
shirtwaists that will be worn again this season for 
sports and outdoor life generally. However, these 
simple shirtwaists are always wanted and tind their 
way into many a woman’s wardrobe for various other 
purposes, as the sheer ones, no matter how lovely, 
soon lose their freshness and with it their beauty. 

How to trim the patterns if the illustration does 
not show just what is becoming is also found in this 
book which will help the home dressmaker in many 
ways. It seems hardly necessary to say again that 
we have all kinds of patterns, not only for gowns 
and coats, but also for underwear, in great variety, 
tight-fitting linings, slips, French guimpes, and 
even some simple patterns for the men. 

It is a continued pleasure to us to receive the 
many grateful letters of thanks that we do from 
our readers, telling us of the success they have had 
with the patterns and also the help they find the 
Style Book. One woman writes from a far-away 
State, ** I wish to tell you how well pleased I am 
with your patterns. I have the Style Book and 
think it fine. It contains such a variety of styles 
that J had no trouble in finding something to suit 
all my customers, as I am a dressmaker and use 
only your patterns.’’ Another woman writes most 
enthusiastically of the ease with which the patterns 
went together, and how well they fit the average 
American figure, ending by saying, “ And hereafter 
I shall never get my patterns from any one but 
you.’’ A busy mother says that ** They are the 
most reliable patterns I have ever used, always com- 
ing out just right, and so easy to understand.” 


A Word About Lost Patterns 

WwW WANT to say just a word about the orders 

for patterns that every once in a while go astray, 
and to ask your coéperation in the matter so that we 
cai prevent it whenever possible. Sometimes the 
first we hear of an order is a hasty and indignant 
note stating the non-receipt of a pattern, the writer 
forgetting that if we have never received her former 
letter it is not on our files, and so we have no way of 
knowing the number and size of pattern desired. 
So, if you want to help not only us but also your- 
selves, kindly state the pattern number and size, as 
well as the date on which the order was sent. 


Be Particular in Ordering Patterns 
NOTHER thing that will greatly help us is to 
have the size of all patterns fully stated in 
ordering. Frequently we receive an order for an 
entire costume, but only the bust measure is given, 
and so we are unable to send the skirt until we have 
sent you a postal-card asking you to supply the 
missing size, as often a woman who hasa thirty-six 
bust has not a twenty-four-inch waist, though this 
is the average size. All this, you see, me ans delay, 
the last thing we want; so please be carefui to 
give the necessary measurements in full—the bust 
measure, the waist measure andl the hip measure. 
In the children’s patterns it is most important 
that not only the age, but also the breast or bust 
measurements and length of back be given, as the 
variation in the size of children of the same age is 
very great. For instance, a child of six, large for 
his age, would require an eight-year size, while one 
small for his age would need a four or five year 
size, a fact we could not possibly know if his meas- 
urements were not given, but merely his age stated. 
And still another thing to remember is that the 
“length of back’’ means from the neck to the 
waist-line, not the entire length of the garment. A 
full scale of measurements for women, girls and 
children are all given in the Style Book and will be 
found of great assistance in ordering. 


About Pattern Agencies 
NY of our readers who desire information about 
pattern agencies should write to the manufac- 
turers of our patterns, The Home Pattern Company, 
134 West Twenty-fifth Street, New York. 

Please don’t write to us ; we have nothing to do 
with the agencies, as they are controlled by the 
Pattern Company, and by writing here delay is 
caused, as we have to refer you back to them ; while 
a line to the Pattern Company will bring a quick 
response. 

We have kept the Style Book within the reach of 
all, sending it to any address postpaid upon receipt 
of twenty-five cents. Order of your local dealer, 
or send the price to the PATTERN BUREAU, THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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RUBENS INFANT SHIRT 


A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable lif No child should 
be without it. It affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. ‘Take no matter what 
any unprogressive dealer may say If he doesn't keep it write 
tous. The Rubens Shirt has ¢ f thousands 


gladdened the hearts 
of mothers. We want it accessible to all the world 


preserver 


no other, 








. 2 oe 
No Buttons No Trouble 
Patent Nos. 528 988 — 550,233 


Made Now for 
LADIES AND MISSES 
In All Sizes 


The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for ladies and 
misses as well as infants from birth to any age. 

Phe Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and half 
cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk to fit from birth to any 
age. Sold at dry goods stores Circulars with price list, free. 


Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 
90 Market Street, Chicage, IH. 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name 


* Rubens’’ stamped on every garment. 
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Sectional Bookcases 


Sold by more than 1000 Dealers, or direct. 








Four beautiful new grades —‘‘All Oak Weathered ’’—‘‘All Oak Puritan’’—‘‘All Oak 
P77 Lr Golden’’—‘‘All Mahogany.’’ Nice enough to 
He ° harmonize with R t il (= YORK: 343 Broadway 
te ies the finest library MCCA ) cHicaco: 80-82 Wabash Avenue 
OME OFFICE AND FACTORIES 
furnishings. BOSTON : 49 Franklin Street 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN BS Stores PHILADELPHIA: 1017 Chestnut Street 
Ask for New Art Catalog No. G 1106. Free on request 
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PURE AS THE BLOSSOMS 


to which Lablache Face Powder 
owes its delicate perfume. Its 
run no risk of injury to 
their complexions because noth- 
ing but healthful, soothing, skin- 
nourishing ingredients are used 
in its manufacture. 


FACE ACHE 


not only cures sunburn and red, rough skin, caused by excessive perspiration 
during summer’s heat, but it prevents such disagre ‘eable conditions if applied 
before exposure to the sun and at other times during the warm weather. 
If you use Lablache Face Powder you will not need to wear a veil or abstain 
from exercise that causes perspiration in order to have a clear, clean, healthy 
complexion during this most trying season, 


users 





Refuse substitutes. 


They may be dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink, 
or Cream, 50c, a box, of druggists or by mail. Send 10c. for Sample r 
BEN LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, Dept. A, 125 Kingston St., Boston. $id 
—\, 


























MCOLLEGET | College Songs 
ees S j} 
x fe <n | NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION | 
A, 1 bot oe 
Mee te | This collection, of which nearly half a million copies have 
YYZ | already been sold, has done more to scatter smiles, to brighten dull 
cam. hours and enliven happy ones than any song book ever published. 
) nog Here are jolly songs, nonsense songs, convivial songs, plantation 
22 2-Ser melodies, serenades, songs of rollicking swagger and songs of 
be ICS I tender sentiment touched with the rosy tint of youth 
aan af Dap) Without raising the price, low as it is, or taking out one num 
ce Sa her, twenty-eight favorites have been added, including the famous 
OLIVERONSON COMPANY By Stein Song, Bohunkus, The Pope, Bring the Wagon Home Jolin, | 
Little Old Red Shawl, She’s Gone, Let Her Go, Landlord F 
$< the Flowing Bowl, The Yale Boola Song, and the best five of 
Foster’s Melodies, making an unrivalled collection of 113 songs. The book belongs on 


every piano, in every house wherever ‘ good fellows get together.”’ 


Price, Postpaid, 50 Cents 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 14 Mason Street, BOSTON 














INVITATIONS | E R 
WEDDING Swiss’ S TANIM 


on - “page peek as _TesCome os ae pel eon ; 


00 50c : with case 75 Monogram | 
_ Visiting C Cards sinc Write for sain iSWid STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St... Detroit, Mich. 


The Estabrook Press, 133 N. Tremont Street, Boston. 
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DE ODORIZINC 
an Oo LA Ee C 


} 
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THE INCENSO COMPAt 


a compound of sandal wood, 
Incens be emg resin and tropical 
plants. Put up in beautiful, one- 
pound packages, it selis for $1.00 per pound, delivered any- 
where in the United States. To induce you to try Inceuso, 
we will give you FREE, a charming little copper bronzed 
Incense Burner (see cut), itself worth $1.00. Half a tea- 
spoonful of Incenso placed in the burner and lighted will 
create an odor that will permeate the entire house, with a 
delicate, rich odor that will last for hours. Wothiog like 
it ever before obtainable. Its fragrance exerts a soothing 
influence long after the locenso has burned out. Every 
home is possessed of odors, which, though not noticeable 
to the occupants, are plainly discernible to callers. 

A bit of Incenso wil! destroy the odor of cabbage, onions, 
and of all kinds of cooking, and of drugs and medicines. 


For Perfuming and Deodorizing Homes 
Used and ew by Nurses in Sick Rooms 


Goaranteed to give satisfaction or money refanded 


Send $1.00 for a trial package and 
the free burner today 
Address 
THE INCENSO COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 











~ SIV RIST LE 
one Wu lel, te) 
JEWELRY 


PIERIK’S po: 


" (Illustrations Actual Size) 
67 Ring, 4 Oriental whole Pearls, 20 fine white Diamonds, $250.00 


68 Ring, 10 fine blue-white Diamonds . . 350.00 
60 Ladies’ Solitaire, blue-white Diamond, perfect 350.00 
69 Brooch or Pendant, Gold and Platinum, 9 blue- ve 

Diamonds, Perfect . . 1,000.00 
70 Ring, Platinum Mtg., 3 perfe t b lue- -white Di: atmonds 400.00 
71 Ring, Tiger Claws, Mounting Gold and Platinum, 

perfect blue-white oa . 200.00 
65 Ring, Gypsy Troth, perfect blue- white Dia amon dl ‘ 350.00 


We prepay express charges 
Send for new 1906 Catalog illustrating thou- 
sands of very latest Novelties in Jewelry, Silver- 
ware, Art Goods, Stationery, Watches, Clocks, 
etc. Most beautiful Jewelry Catalog ever issued. 


JOHN C. PIERIK & CO., Springfield, Ill. 


The Big Jewelry House, Importers and Manufacturers 
35 PIERIK BUILDING 


This Book FREE 


Tells ahi os Gidieese Oa to preserve the 
natural beauty of the 

hair — how to regain 
this beauty if it has 
been lost, and how 
any woman may 
acquire it. 48 pp. in- 
cluding list of latest 
Styles of switches, wigs 
and every kind of fine 
hair goods at lowest 
prices. Wesend goods on 
approval — pay if satisfied. 
Write today for the free 
hook; it is compiled from 
the best known authorities. 


PARIS FASHION CO. 
Dept. 17 
182 State St., Chicago 


Largest mail order 
hair merchants in the world. 

















48 pp. 
TBatated 


DONOT STAMMER | 


Hon. John Wanamaker, ex-Postimaster-Gen- 
eral, Phila.; Bishop C. H. Fowler, D. D., 
LL. D., New York; Rev. Russell H. 
Conwell, D. D., Grace Baptist Church, Phila.; 
heartily endorse the 


Philadelphia Institute — 


The Pioneer Stammering School 
Illus, 80-p. book free. EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 
Pres't and Founder. 

1033, 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
Summer Session at Atlantic City, N. J. 

















NEW ODELL TYPEWRITER 
Improved $7.50. No.5 


In every way a practical typewriter 
for the small merchant or for per- 
sonal correspondence. Sent express 
prepaid on receipt of $7.50 or sold 
on the installment plan for $8.25— 

&. 25 down, $1 a month thereafter. 
America 0., 969 A North St., Momence, Ill. 


er ‘o) For 
oo. ie 
- FJ are raised in ONE MONTH; bring big prices. te: ous) 
Money-Makers for Poultrymen, Farmers, Women. 4? 
24 Send for our FREE BOOK and learn this rich industry. od 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO.,424 Howard 8t., Melrose, Mass. 





Agents wanted. 





ad wd) wd 





WHEEL CHAIRS 


Wwe MAKE Ve > STYLES 





Catalog “B” ee dete (free). 


—, SARGENT CO. 293 Fourth Ave. 


New York. 
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Mrs. Ralston’s Answers 


Drawings by Nina G. Barlow 


MRS. RALSTON IS IN EUROPE. When she comes back she 


exactly how to make their gowns, wraps and hats. 


will be ready to tell her Journal readers 


While Mrs. Ralston is away her letters will be answered 


by Emily La Farge Claxton, one of her associate editors. 


To Disguise a Drop Yoke 


I have a tan voile, the skirt of 
which is all right to wear again 
this season, but the waist hasa 
deep drop yoke of lace and the 
sleeves are very big and baggy 
above a four-inch cuff. The 
waist and sleeves are shirred to 
the yoke. The sleeves can be 
turned upside down and the lace 
yoke can be used again, I know, 
but how shall I disguise that 
drop yoke? Please suggest some 
way also to add a little color. VIOLETTE. 





You must rip out your sleeves, dampen and press 
the material and recut them, making a puffed sleeve 
just turning the elbow, with a narrow 
straight cuff, finished on each edge 
with a full plaiting of narrow lace. 
Before putting back the sleeves cut off 
the yoke so that it comes just over the 
shoulder-bone. Finish the waist with 
a shaped collar or bertha. Make this 
collar of cream batiste doubled to form 
a lining and trimmed with lace me- 
dallions; pipe it with coral-pink silk, 
and use knife-plaitings of lace wide 
enough to disguise the under-yoke. 
Make a girdle of the coral-pink silk 
and trim the blouse front of the waist 
with crossed, knotted ends of the 
silk. You can obtain this pattern by 
ordering No. 2303 from the dealer in 
your own town; or by sending to the 
Pattern Bureau, THE LApDIES’ HOME 
Philadelphia, inclosing the price, 


JOURNAL, 
fifteen cents. 


An Outgrown Summer Frock 

Mother and I ask your help in remodeling my 
outgrown last summer’s white India linon dress, It 
is made baby waist style, now too short-waisted. It 


is shirred to a small embroidered yoke and has full 
The skirt is an eight-gored, 
a small hem 


sleeves. 
with 


tucked one 
trimmed with two four-inch 
gathered ruffles. Of 
course the skirt is too 
short. FREDA S. 
Choose enough flow- 
. ered lawn with a white 
ground and pretty pink 
flowers, and use it for a 
new collar and a new 
deep yoke extending in 
two tab-shaped pieces. 
Lengthen the waist with 
a straight piece repeating 
the tab effect. Make 
puffed elbow sleeves out 
of your old ones and trim 
with a tab band of the 
flowered lawn. Add a 
deep hem of the new ma- 
terial to the skirt. This 
should be the required extra length and shaped at 
the top with tabs to carry out the trimmings used on 
the waist. Tiny lace ruffles make an attractive 
finish if used on the edges of the lawn pieces form- 
ing the waist. Patterns for a waist and skirt like 
this are both included under one number and can 
be ordered from the dealer in your town; or they can 
be had by writing to the Pattern Bu- 
reau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, and asking for No. 1754, 
inclosing the price, fifteen cents. 


A Gown of Silk and Net Combined 
I have had a present of some hand- 
some net, but not enough of it for a 
fashionable dress this season. I can- 
not match it. What shall I combine 
it with to make a dressy gown ? 
PERPLEXED. 
Your net will combine beautifully 
with black chitfon taffeta. Makea silk 
skirt with a full, gored upper portion 
lengthened by two straight gathered 
flounces each finished with two deep 
tucks. Use your net for the upper 
flounce. Make a baby waist gathered 
to a round yoke, both of net. Finish below the 
yoke with two bias folds of the silk, ending in two 
little stiff bows of emerald-green silk, and edge where 
yoke and waist meet with two gathered ruffles of 
narrow, plaited cream lace. Make short, puffed 
sleeves of the silk, with a puff of the net ending at 
the elbow, the puff held in place by two narrow 
bands of green silk and little bows. Finish the 
sleeves with two ruffles of cream lace. If you have 
a small waist use a green girdle. Patterns for this 
skirt and waist may be had by ordering 
from the dealer in your own town (waist 
pattern No. 1624 and skirt pattern No. 
1721); or send to the Pattern Bureau, THE 
LapigEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, 
inclosing the price, fifteen cents each. 


A Dainty Baby Coat 

I want to embroider a coat for a two- 
year-old baby to wear to the seashore next 
month. Please suggest a material with a 
little warmth, and some light, useful color, 
not white. BApy’s AUNT. 


Use a light tan cashmere for baby’s coat, 
and cut with a skirt portion fitted to a 
small yoke and a circular shoulder cape, 
a tiny, turnover collar and plain, full- 
length sleeves with turn-back cuffs. Scallop and 
buttonhole the edges of the coat, collar and cuffs; 
finish above the scallops with a daisy design done in 
eyelet and French embroidery. Use a tan-colored 
embroidery silk a trifle lighter than the cashmere. 











You can obtain the patterns for 
the coat and the embroidery from 
the dealer in your own town, or 
by writing tothe Patterr 3ureau, 
Tue Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia; ask for No. 1770 
for the coat, price fifteen cents; 
and No. 2255 for the embroidery, 
price ten cents. 


An Attractive House Dress 


I should like to have an idea for some kind of 
house dress or dainty apron that could be slipped 
on in a hurry over a good shirtwaist and white skirt 
and yet be dressy enough for a chafing-dish supper 
or when unexpected guests come. It 
must be practical, as I do all my own 
work, BusyBopy. 


We have a pattern of a one-piece 
work-dress that will fill all your re- 
quirements. It is made with a round- 
necked blouse portion gathered into a 
shaped band back and front and intoa 
belt at the waist-line. The skirt is cut 
with a circular yoke to which the skirt 
portions are gathered and attached 
under a shaped band. Both waist and 
skirt are joined at the same waistband, 
making the dress all of one piece. The 
skirt is seamed up the back and the 
yoke portion and waist are closed with 
buttons and buttonholes. The sleeves 
are short puffs finished by a band. 
Full adjustable lower sleeves accompany the pattern; 
these can be buttoned to this band ending the 
puff and gathered at the wrist to form a ruffle. 


Dark blue and white polka-dotted Swiss or a 
light flowered dimity are pretty to use for this 
dress. You can get a pattern for this dressy 
ordering No. 2131 from the dealer in your own 
town; or by sending to the Pattern Bureau, THE 
LApIES’ Home JourNAL, Philadelphia, and 


inclosing the price, fifteen 


cents. 


A Maternity Dress 
I need an afternoon and 
evening maternity dress. It 
must be of a sufficiently 
dressy material and style for 
any occasion and quite suit- 
able to wear in the street. 
i‘. B. M. 


Make your gown on the 
fashionable Princesse lines, 
and use black Japanese wash 
silk with a raised cord to 
develop it. We have a Prin- 
cesse pattern that is wonder- 
fully planned to disguise the 
figure. It has a deep, loose bolero collar reaching 
to the waist-line both back and front. It can be 
made of coarse black Brussels net run with groups 
of tucks and edged with a fitted band of taffeta. 
Below this band add a deep knife-plaited ruffle of 
the same net. Trim the silk band with narrow vel- 
vet ribbon put in a Wall of Troy design. This 
collar fastens on the right shoulder, as the waist and 
skirt open down the front. Make a 
two-puffed elbow sleeve of the silk or 
net, anda yoke and collar of white lace 
or sheer embroidery. The required 
enlargement is made only by a front 
seam extending down the entire front 
of waist and skirt, and covered by a 
broad band or panel loosely tacked and 
easily removed and replaced as the 
seam is altered. Use taffeta for this 
band, edged and trimmed with velvet 
ribbon. The lower portion of the skirt 
is finished with a deep circular flounce 
made adjustable so it can be lowered 
at will. This dress should be made 
over a boned and fitted lining with 
elastic lacings to allow for growth. 
The dress portions are attached to this 
lining. Order pattern No. 1851 from 
the dcaler in your own town; or send to the Pattern 
Sureau, THE LApiES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadel- 
phia, inclosing the price, fifteen cents. 


The Troublesome Short Sleeve 
Is it correct to wear a short-sleeved bolero jacket 
with a long-sleeved waist; and, if so,is it necessary 
to wear long gloves? UNDECIDED. 
The combination of sleeves you ask about is quite 
correct. Short gloves can be worn if preferred. 


A Mohair Bathing-Suit for a Girl 


Could I use one of your patterns for 
making my fourteen-year-old daughter a 
bathing-suit out of a seven-gored, plaited 
dark blue mohair skirt that has been worn ? 
1 do not want to buy a new suit for a 
two-weeks’ visit to the seashore if I can 
help it. A MOTHER. 


We have a pattern consisting of blouse 
and knickerbockers in one and a five-gored 
skirt that would help you, but it will be 
necessary for you to buy a little new mate- 
rial. I think you could manage to cut out 
from the old skirt the knickerbockers and 
waist, if you do not mind piecing, and also 
the sleeves. But you will require enougli 
new material for theskirt portion. Makea sailorcol- 
lar and a shield of white cotton duck. Ask the dealer 
in your own town for pattern No. 1689; or send to the 
Pattern Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, inclosing the price, fifteen cents. 








Don’ tlet Baby cry whenit can he kept 


This is 

the Powder 
that’s Best 
for the 
Teeth 









At Your 
Druggist 25c 





FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon having the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 















“happy as a sun- 
flower,’ comfortal leand well day and nigdit,ina 


Glascock’s Baby-jumper 


Rocking Chair, Bed, High Chair and Go-art 
combined, Indispensable for the “ new baby;" 
and adjustable for it as it grows older. De- 
signed on special hygienic lines, beautifully 
made; very strong. Babies love the gentle, 
healthful motion. Physicians endorse 
Glascock'’s—the standard. Sold 
with or without Go-Cart attachment. Buy 
of your dealer or of us direct, if he 

hasn't Glascock’s Jumper. 30 days’ 
FREE Trial. Write for cat- 
alog and mother. ’s manual, 

‘The 2 20th Century Baby,” FREE. 





is sold under a guarantee 
that it will do a wash in 
TWO HOURS that would 
take the best part of a day 
with any other soap, and 
leave smooth, white hands, 
OR MONEY BACK. Sold 
from Portland, Maine, to 
Portland, Oregon, by such 
first-class houses as Acker, 
Merrall & Condit, Park & 
Tilford, Austin Nichols & 
Co., Francis H. Leggett & 
Co. and John Wanamaker, N.Y. If not sold where 
you deal, try another store. Save the 
and write to 


FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





coupons 



















**3-in-One”’ brightens 
everything about home or 
office; injures nothing, not 
even soiling hands. 

3-in-One”’ is the only 


CLEAN HOUSE OIL, Vils 
clocks, sewing machines, guns 
i Good bottle and book free. 
Writequick. GW.ColeCo. 
143 B' way, NewYork 


x 








6“ 99 We will tell you how you can 

PIN MONEY make a nice, tidy little sum 
each week by showing our goods to your neighbors. Send 
10 Cents to pay expense of postage and packing and we 
will mail you 1 box of Bag Blue, 1 package Pepper Box Blue 
and 1 envelope sheet Bluing. Regular price, 20 cents, 
These goods are invaluable to every housewife and for 
50 years have been the people’s choice. 


| Sawyer Crystal Blue Co. ,67 Broad St. , Boston, Mass. 








Fay Stockings 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, BOYS AND GIRLS 


Something Good Button to Waist 


Save costand annoyance of supporters. The IDEAL 
Stocking for comfort, economy and health. Sinimer 
and winter weights. Never wrinkle or come down. 
Fit fine. Feel fine. Fully guaranteed. TRY THEM. 
Buy of your dealer. If not on sale give his name 
and we will send postpaid. Write for circulars. 


THE FAY STOCKING CO., 61 E St., ELYRIA, OHIO. 
stage effects, 


1000 Plays theatrical parapher- 


nalia, wigs, makeup, costumes, scenery, etc., can 
be found in our new catalog, over 100 pages, 


illustrated; sent on request, postpaid. 
FREE Send for it to-day 
The Crest Trading Co., 20 F Witmark Bldg. NewYork 


Even Cry Babies Like 


Duxbak “2:<F Toilet Powder 
Miles Ahead of Tulcum. 


Aseptic, heals chapping and sunburn, and 
prevents chafing because it keeps Baby dry. 
Send 4c postage fortrial box. Large size, 25c. 


THE DUXBAK CO., Baltimore, Md. 




















of every variety; 
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The home in which is installed the SY-CLO Closet is doubly safeguarded against 
the perils of improper sanitation and the two dangers common to all ordinary closets. 

One of these is the danger from within—imperfect cleansing. The other is 
the danger from without—the escape of the deadly sewer gas into the home. 

The SY-CLO Closet has a double cleansing action. A copious flush of water 
from above starts an irresistible syphonic action from below. The downward rush 
of the water through the pipes creates a vacuum —a 
powerful pumplike pu// which instantly empties the 
































































bowl of a// its contents instead of merely diluting as 
Being formed of a single piece of solid white 
china, the SY-CLO Closet is without crack, joint 
oA or seam for the lodgement of impurity. Nothing 
By an unusually deep water seal between the 
closet bowl and the sewer connection making the 
: the SY-CLO Closet gives adequate health pro- 
‘e) tection against the dangers from without. 
have unusual strength. With ordinary care, they 
will outlast the building,—a perpetual safeguard 


does the ordinary closet. 
can adhere or be absorbed. 
Os SFE d escape of sewer gas into the home impossible, 
SY-CLO Closets are heavily constructed and 
Health of health. 

















SY-CLO stamped on a closet, no matter what 
other mark is on it, signifies that it is constructed 
oi the best material, with the aid of the best 
engineering skill, under the direction of the Potteries 
Selling Co., and that eighteen of the leading pot- 
teries of the United States have agreed to maintain 
its standard of excellence. 

If your home contains a closet of imperfect 
construction, improper material, or one subject 
to rust, corrosion, or under surface discoloration, 
such as porcelain enameled iron, you may be un- 
knowingly exposed to a dangerous source of disease. 
If you have such a closet, self defense demands 
that you replace it with the closet bearing the 
trade mark name of SY-CLO, the seal of safety, the 
safeguard of health. 

A book on ‘‘Household Health’’ mailed free if 
you mention the name of your plumber. 






























































Lavatories of every size and design made of the 
same material as SY-CLO Closets. 


POTTERIES SELLING CO., Trenton, N. J. 
























“With the 
Character 


Woman” 


ST. LOUIS, 
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in the shop windows of the 
world’s fashion centres than 
this American Lady Oxford. 
The ‘plain toe and clean cut 





lines give it that air of dis- 
tinction so characteristic of 


American Lady 


Shoes 
$3.00 — $3.50 


The low price is made possible by 
the enormous buying and manu- 
facturing facilities of the makers. 
No. 6042, patent kid vamp and fox- 
ing, dull top, hand turned sole, Cuban 


heel, plain toe. Made on the ex- 
clusive “ Redfern” last. 


“Shoelight” will help you 


to select your summer footwear. You 
will also be interested in the pictures 
in tint of the very latest gowns. 


Hamilton, Brown Shoe Co. 
St. Louis 


Makers of the 


vTady © 
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The 
Fountain 


of 
Beauty 





The skin of the face is full of minute oil glands, one of which, many times enlarged, 
is shown in thisillustration. These glands secrele a natural oil which keeps the skin 
soft and flexible and prevents wrinkling, shriveling and chapping. Hence they 
are the fountains of that complexion beauty lowhich everyone ts entilled by nature. 


Any soap, however pure, which is simply soap and nothing more, 
will extract from these glands a portion of their natural oils, thus 
sapping the complexion at its source. Therefore, the face cleanser 
must contain something more than soap—something which will not 
only zof destroy, but which will preserve these beautifying oils. 

The cleanser and preserver which does this is 


PALMOLIVE 


PALMOLIVE is more than soap because in addition to its palm 
oil, it’ is enriched with olive oil and cocoa butter. It’s olive oil, 
the Grecian maiden’s ‘oil of beauty,’’ which protects and feeds 
the oil glands ; and it’s cocoa butter, the great skin vitalizer, which 
nourishes the delicate tissues of the skin. Hence the use of 
PALMOLIVE produces a complexion smooth without shine, 
flexible without wrinkle, and beautifully tinted without coarseness. 


For ithe face, the bath, the nursery, you should use something 
more than soap; you should use PALMOLIVE. Price 15c, two 
cakes for 25c. A liberal sample can be had free, together with 























illustrated booklet ‘‘ Palmolive Culture,’’ if you will send 5c in wn 
stamps to cover postage and mention the name of your dealer. A da 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, 322 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Me wx 


y Breakfast | A delightful Luncheon | A delicious Desse 


Copyright, 1906, by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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Read the Answer in the Stars 


‘What is the ‘perfect powder’’’ do you cry? 
Look up and see the answer in the sky. 


9 is the one perfect toilet powder; perfect in what it is and what it does. It is 

ennen S Borate alcum a perfectly pure, impalpable powder. Because it costs more for materials and 
manufacture to make Mennen’s Powder perfect, it costs the dealer a little more 

to buy it. It is not fair to you, therefore, if he tries to sell you a cheaper powder because it pays him more profit, with the absolute misstatement, 
“It’s just as good.” Mennen’s Borated Talcum positively relieves prickly heat, chafing, sunburn, nettle rash and all other skin affections. It 
removes all odor of perspiration, and gives coolness and comfort to the skin. Genuine Mennen’s Borated Talcum is put up in non-refillable cans 


for the protection of purchasers. Mennen’s face on top of the box guarantees the powder inside. Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated} Talcum. 
For sale everywhere, 


or by mail postpaid, 25 cents S2mpleFre GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, 100 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 














